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THE BASIS OF SUCCESS. 


On the ninth day of last December an important event 
in the life of a great lumberman was celebrated at Rock 
Island, Ill. It was his golden wedding, observed with- 
out ostentatious display, quite in keeping with the life 
and character of Frederick C. A. Denkmann. If the 
celebration of determining events in the lives of a 
nation afford opportunity for review and reflection, in 
the life of an individual they serve an equal or even 
a greater purpose. 

On the occasion of his golden wedding a man may 
well be imagined to occupy the seat of honor in a 
reviewing stand while the determining events of his 
life move by in silent procession. In the 
procession which it was the privilege of 
Frederick C. A. Denkmann to review on 
this occasion there were to be seen repre- 
sented by conspicuous floats, so to speak, 
his early life and schooldays in German 
Prussia; his apprenticeship to learn the 
trade of a machinist; his following that 
trade in various European countries; the 
threatening dogs of war in 1848, when the 
mighty hand of Bismarck began to mold 
the various petty principalities into one 
great composite nation, first passing them 
through the fiery furnace of war; thou 
sands of peace-loving subjects, himself 
among them, forsaking their native land 
for the peace and opportunity offered by 
America; his ocean voyage and final arriva] 
in 1849 at Erie, Pa., with little money and 
no friends. A group of floats representing 
these scenes constituted the first division 
of memory’s parade. 

Following, with the certainty and pre- 
cision of time, is the second division, com 
posed of floats representing his first job as 
a machinist at Erie; his marriage Decem 
ber, 9, 1849, to Miss Catherine Bladel; his 
moving to Rock Island, Il., in 1851, near 
which place he had a brother; his working 
at his trade in the shops of that city; the 
marriage of his wife’s sister, Elizabeth 
Bladel, to Frederick Weyerhaeuser, in 1857 ; 
the starting of his grocery store in 1858, 
and then, in 1860, the formation of that 
partnership with Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
the greatest partnership ever formed, esti- 
mated by its influence upon the lumber 
trade. While memory’s procession of these 
determining events in his life may well 
close with this famous partnership, yet his 
mind recalled and no doubt recounted to his 
two sons and five daughters and assembled relatives 
many other scenes of his early struggles, resulting in 
such paramount success. 

Mr. Denkmann and Mr. Weyerhaeuser both realized 
to the fullest extent that they had not embarked in any 
holiday undertaking, neither did they feel themselves 
overly well equipped for the job before them, for, beyond 
having clear heads and strong arms, they were but illy 
prepared. Mr. Weyerhaeuser had had between three 
and four years’ experience in the retail lumber and grain 
business, while Mr. Denkmann had had no experience 
whatever in the lumber business. Neither had they a 
large bank account to draw upon while acquiring expe- 
rience. In short, their combined capital was consider- 
ably less than that to be found today in many a retail 
business; so that their success required absolutely that 
every move should be self-sustaining. Such conditions 
made the most sterling business qualities an absolute 
requirement to success; qualities which, perhaps un- 
known to themselves, they possessed in superabundance. 

For the purposes of this sketch only the mills in- 





cluded in what may be called the home operations will 
be referred to specifically, as these mills constituted the 
basis of all the other enterprises. The parent mill, or 
in other words the mill with which Weyerhaeuser & 
Denkmann began in 1860, was built ten years previous, 
or thereabouts, by Bailey, Boyle & Brown on what is 
now the site of the Rock Island depot, Rock Island, III. 
Later it was sold to Conet & Carter, who moved it to 
the present site of Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann’s lower 
mill, and later sold it to Mead, Smith & Marsh, about 
1854 or 1855. These gentlemen operated it for some 
time with rather indifferent success and, finally failing, 
the mill was bought by Mr. Denkmann and his partner 
in 1860. It was common talk in Rock Island at the time 





FREDERICK C. A. DENKMANN, 
Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island, III. 


that the mill that had ruined everyone financially who 
had undertaken to operate it would most assuredly ruin 
Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann. But such talk merely 
made them more determined, and possibly more conserva- 
tive. They af once set about improving the mill, for the 
largest capacity possible to it at the time was 6,000 feet 
a day, and it was considered a fair mill at that time, 
too. But think of it—a capacity of 6,000 feet in twelve 
hours—considerably less than it cuts today in less 
than half an hour. The same old mill, is it? True, but 
in the sense that the old jack-knife was the same knife, 
though it had been supplied several new blades and as 
many handles. 

Mr. Denkmann not only had a genius for getting the 
maximum in both quality and quantity out of the 
machines, but he was progressive to a twentieth century 
degree. And what is progress? It is utilizing today the 
best facilities of the morrow; selecting that course today 
which tomorrow the majority will be seeking. Under 
such management the mill has been kept fully abreast 
and usually a little ahead of the times, and now con- 


sists of two bands and a gang, accompanied by the best 
modern labor-saving devices. 

The second mill acquired in the home operation was 
one which was built about 1850 by one Barnes, located 
near the present site of the Rock Island roundhouse. 
After passing through many hands and having also 
experienced some failures, it was finally reorganized and 
operated by Anawalt, Denkmann & Co., and in 1878 it 
was combined with the plant of Keator & Wilson and 
operated under the name of the Rock Island Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, an organization through 
which Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann have manufactured 
and marketed hundreds of millions of feet of white pine. 
A sash and door factory was added later, which was no 

small part of that plant. The third and 

last of the home operations is a mill located 

in Davenport across the river from the par- 

ent mill. It was built in 1854 and 1855 

by a Mr. Renwick. This plant, after a 

record marked with success. here and stained 

with failure there, was finally purchased by 

Mr. Denkmann and his partner in 1888. It 

was converted into a double band and gang 

mill and has since been operated under the 

firm name of Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann. 

For many years the cut of these mills has 

been an important factor in the market. 

The output ranged from 70,000,000 feet to 

117,000,000 feet annually, depending on the 

supply and demand and the conditions 

favoring manufacture. But though consti- 

tuting the base of all the other operations, 

it stands in the business of Weyerhaeuser 

& Denkmann merely as one in a series. 

While it is not the intention of the present 

sketch to trace the series minutely, yet in 

a general way jt may be outlined to give 

an idea of the magnitude of the operations. 

For four or five years after starting, the 

firm had no timber holdings, but bought 

logs upon the market. In 1864, however, 

Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann began to acquire 

timber holdings, little thinking, perhaps, 

that they were niaking the beginnings of 

the greatest timber holdings in the United 

States, or possibly in the world, by any sin- 

- gle firm. As now seen the policy of the firm 

was one of expansion, though had the ques- 

tion of their policy been asked the answer 

would probably have been somewhat similar 

to that of the farmer who was buying all 

the land that joined him. In reply to such 

an inquiry, he said that he was buying 

more land to raise more corn to feed more 

hogs to get more money to buy more land 

to raise more corn, etc., etc. Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 

mann were buying more timber to run more mills to 

get more money to buy more timber, and so on, at a 

rate of expansion unparalleled in the history of any 
other lumber partnership. 

Their business methods and business ability were 
such as to inspire the confidence of all with whom they 
came in contact in a business way. As white pine 
operations had been conducted, a useless expense had 
been incurred. It followed that more lumbermen joined 
with Weyerhacuser & Denkmann for the more economical 
handling of logs, resulting in the formation of company 
after company, in nearly all of which Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
and Mr. Denkmann were jointly interested. At suit- 
able points of vantage these companies have established 
mills and are today prominent factors in the white 
pine industry. In. the course of a few years the timber 
holdings acquired in the north and the additional out- 
side companies in which the partners became inter- 
ested became so great as to require the constant atten- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association—Minneapolis, 
Minn., 'Cuesday, February 27. 


Northwestern Lumber and Sash & Door Traveling Sales- 
men’s Association—Milwaukee, Wis., February 27. 


Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Milwau- 
kee, Wis., February 27 and 28. 


Northwestern Hemlock Association — Milwaukee, 
March 1 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago—Monday, March 5. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Balti- 
more, Md., Wednesday, March 7. 

Northwestern Iowa Retai! 
Sioux City, March 29. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi—Jack- 
son, Miss., April 17. 


Wis., 


Lumbermen’s Association 





As the time approaches for the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which 
will convene in Baltimore, Md., March 7, it becomes evi- 
dent that this will be the largest meeting of the asso 
ciation ever held. Not only will the wheel horses of 
the association be there as a matter of course, but the 
entire membership promises to be thoroughly repre- 
sented, some of the farther west members who have never 
attended a meeting expressing their intention to be 
there. This attendance, together with that of the repre- 
sentatives of retail associations, will combine to make 
a gathering larger in numbers than is ordinarily the 
ease and it will probably be the largest meeting in con- 
nection with the wholesale trade of the United States 
that has ever been held. It is a high class organi- 
zations, and as it commands the respect should also 
receive the support of every substantial wholesaler in 
the territory covered by its operations. 

wrerororr—orreeeee—eee 

It is coming to be evident to lumber dealers that they 
need not expect any decline in prices for several months 
to come in any important line, and for that reason 
Inquiries and orders and actual purchases have been 
more numerous within the last week or two than for 
some time previous. Whatever may be the conditions as 
to lumber consumption in some sections, the aggregate 
demand is pretty certain to be large and the stocks of 
dry lumber light. 

rere 

Owing to a slight obscurity of statement in one para- 
graph of the report of the proceedings of the recent 
meeting of the Michigan Hemlock Association, held at 
Detroit on February 6, the inference might have been’ 
that the cargo and car trade elements of Michigan were 
not working in entire accord. Such, however, is not the 
fact, as both branches of the trade are in entire har- 
mony on prices, grading and business policy. 

eee 

There is still time for participation in the exhibit of 
American commercial forestry in connection with the 
Paris exposition, but there is ne time to waste. Every 





lumberman and every lumber interest that appreciates 
the importance of the export lumber trade of the United 
States, its bearing on domestic markets and its upbuild- 
ing and price-sustaining power, should contribute to the 
expense of this exhibit, not necessarily for the direct 
benefit, but for the greater indirect advantages accru- 
ing from an extension of our export trade. 


PAPAAAOI" 


The new west bound rates into Ohio territory out of 
the Pennsylvania hemlock field, which mean an increased 
cost of freights in that territory of from $1 to $2 a 
thousand, practically preclude the moving of much 
Pennsylvania stock into that field. This widens the 
territory for Michigan hemlock materially, and already 
the Michigan product is again being shipped as far 
east as Pittsburg. If this state of affairs continues 
there is going to be little trouble in disposing of the 
extra 25 percent of Michigan 1900 hemlock production. 

—e—e eee 

It is somewhat startling for a lumberman in the 
central part of the country where retail yard trade is 
light to learn that the rail shipments from the mills of 
the state of Washington eastbound were double in 
January of this year those of January, 1899. This 
might be accounted for on the supposition that these 
shipments were largely of railroad materials, which 
was undoubtedly the fact, but this explanation will 
not serve in regard to shingles, the shipments of which 
were also double last month those of January, 1899. 

BAA BLD LD LLL IIS 

The allurement of being able to manufacture hemlock 
in Michigan on a profitable basis at the present time has 
stimulated the log output to the degree that the total 
hemlock lumber production for 1900 will exceed that of 
1899 by about 25 percent. If the winter had been a 
favorable one for logging the output would have been 
doubled. 





The growth of timber and the change in logging 
methods is indicated by the fact that the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railway, a part of the 
Northwestern system, has in some cases sold the same 
tract of timber land three times. This is because, after 
being logged, it was twice allowed to revert to the com- 
pany. Wisconsin is, in part, almost an ideal timber 
country and natural growth is rapid, white pine in some 
sections reproducing itself without assistance, so that 
great encouragement is offered to the state in the adop- 
tion of a sylvicultural policy. 

—_——e error 

A certain class of newspapers is attempting to raise 
an agitation against the tariff system on account of the 
advance in the price of print paper; but they forget that 
paper is as high in other countries as in this and higher 
in the countries which manufacture the most. Pulp 
wood is on the free list and the rapid extension of the 
pulp and paper interests of the country will solve the 
question without any reference to the tariff. As a mat- 
ter of fact this country is more likely to be an exporter 
of paper than an importer. 

PPB LPL EIIIIO 

The up-to-date lumberman, the one who makes money 
out of his business, invariably subscribes to and reads 
a lumber paper. In all retail lines, from notions to 
hardware, the same rule holds. 

SABA 

A movement is on foot in California to bring about 
government prohibition to the ocean rafting of logs. 
There is a suspicion of self-interest in the strong tone 
in which Eureka, the great redwood shipping port, 
speaks in this matter, but the argument is backed by con- 
siderations affecting ocean navigation which are valid 
and strong. 





A contributor to the Woodworker describes a trip that 
he recently made through the south with horse and 
buggy, traveling in that manner from southern Louisiana 
to eastern Mississippi. He said: “I have read and 
heard much of timber exhaustion and of sawing out the 
pine in a certain time. Why, I have passed through 
nearly 300 miles of timber in which an ax has never 
been laid and in which there are no turpentine orchards 
except close to the four lines of railroad that I crossed. 
I have driven for stretches of twenty-five miles where 
not even stove wood has been cut and where the decayed 
trunks of some of the long since fallen trees are the 
only obstacles to an open drive through the lofty 
pines.” This is a heartfelt tribute to the magnitude of 
southern timber resources, and yet development might 


be such that if the writer should repeat the trip five or 

ten years from now he would be surprised to see the 

inroads made upon apparently inexhaustible forests. 
———eeeereeeee 


The proposed congressional bill providing for damming 
the Niagara river so as to raise the level of the water 
in the lower lakes is meeting with strong opposition 
from Tonawanda, N. Y., which fears some injury to 
the commerce of that port. This proposed dam is simply 
a submarine dyke built up from the bottom of the 
river to such a hight that the restriction caused thereby 
to the flow of water will suffice to raise the level of 
Lake Erie about three feet, which it is estimated will 
result on Lakes Huron and Michigan in a raise of about 
one foot. It is certain, however, that if the dam were 
located above Tonawanda it would make a rapids there 
which would interfere somewhat with navigation, unless 
a lock were put in, which itself would be a hindrance. 
However, the subject is of such importance to the enor- 
mous shipping interests of the great lakes and to the 
commercial cities thereon that a slight incidental dam- 
age to one point will probably not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the project if it shall be deemed otherwise 
feasible. 





A SOUTHERN PHENOMENON. 


The southern pine industry is violating all precedents 
this winter. Almost invariably hitherto, whatever has 
been the condition of the market, however strong the 
arguments for firm prices and however active price list 
organizations might be the remainder of the year, there 
has been a slump in January or perhaps earlier. Each 
year the trade would try to build up the price list to a 
profitable basis and perhaps succeed, only to have the 
edifice tumble about its ears when the frost struck it. 

But this winter is an exception. To be sure there 
have been rumors of cut prices, just as there are in 
July for that matter, but there has been no break in the 
market and the season is so far on toward the opening 
of the spring trade that there seems little likelihood of 
any lowering of the price lists. An advanced price list 
went into effect January 15, something unheard of in 
the yellow pine industry, but that list has become the 
basis for sales, and whatever may have been done by a 
few impecunious or off-grade manufacturers, the south- 
ern product is, as a whole, selling at firm prices. 

It really looks as though southern lumbermen had 
got into the habit of maintaining the price list, and 
that the habit had become so firmly fixed that it is not 
to be laid aside in January and February. Granted that 
this be so, we may announce the inauguration of a new 
era in yellow pine—an era when profits will be of more 
importance that mere volume of business and when mills 
will be run to make money for their owners rather than 
merely to establish a cutting record. 

The conditions under which the southern lumber busi- 
ness is being conducted this winter, however, are such 
as to offer every encouragement for the maintenance of 
values and no excuse whatever for demoralization. Only 
perhaps in a quarter or a third of the aggregate demand 
is trade even dull. The demand for timbers, car stuff 
and the like remains unabated, and multitudes of mills 
have orders for weeks or even months ahead for this 
class of material. In the yard stock branch of the busi- 
ness the northern demand is quiet, as is appropriate for 
the season, though probably better than during the 
ordinary winter, but the southern requirement for this 
class of stock is unusual and fully up, so it is said, to 
what it was last summer. That/is to say, building has 
gone on without intermission through the south and 
has thus consumed an enormous amount of material 
which otherwise might have had a depressing effect upon 
the spirits of some of the manufacturers. 

Particularly is the situation an encouraging one in 
the southeast. Our Birmingham, Ala., correspondent 
reports that prices are actually stronger than they were 
two or three weeks ago, with further advances in pros- 
pect. The requirement for bill stuff is such as to tax 
the capacity of the mills to the utmost, and something of 
a car shortage is reported. But the southeastern re- 
quirement is not merely for bill stuff, but for yard 
material as well, so that the entire cut of the mills is 
being moved off readily. It is extremely encouraging 
to yellow pine men generally that these conditions 
should exist in the southeast, for that locality has 
often in the past been the storm center in the yellow 
pine trade, from which demoralization has spread to 
other fields. If that section can hold prices firmly, 
there is every encouragement for other sections to main- 
tain an undisturbed attitude. 
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TO CUT OR TO HOLD ? 


It is evident that the real value of standing timber 
is better understood than ever before, and those who 
have suggested the wisdom of conserving timber re- 
sources rather than utilizing them, even at present 
prices for lumber, are likely to prove level-headed in 
the near future. Some people are able to figure out to 
their own satisfaction that the supply of timber is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, and that by the time the Jand has 
once been cut over the slashings will have grown up 
and become ready for the second crop, but this is a 
theory whose fallacy will be proved by the event. 

It is as certain as anything can be that the tendency 
of all timber values is upward, and that, barring some 
temporary declines, each year will see prices higher 
than the previous year. It is possible that white pine 
values may not materially increase, for that timber 
seems to be at about as high a point as it can reach 
until values of competitive woods greatly advance; but 
yellow pine, hemlock, the Pacific coast woods and the 
hardwoods show evidences of both an increase in nom- 
inal quotations for timber and a stability of actual tim- 
ber values which point to the conclusion that timber 
holders who do not make haste to turn their timber 
into money, but who follow a conservative policy and 
retain part of their holdings for the future, pursue 
the wise course. 

However, some holders of white pine stumpage, in 
localities where the timber is largely cut away and 
where the danger from fire and decay is thereby en- 
hanced, may be justified in turning their timber into 
money as rapidly as possible, and the same may be the 
case with small holders elsewhere who find the burden 
of carrying such property too great for them; but as a 
general proposition the holder of American timber who 
is able to do so should continue to hold it as far as 
that policy may be adopted in connection with a con- 
servatively managed producing policy. 


WHAT ABOUT LATH? 


Not for years, if ever before, has the lath market 
attracted so much attention as during the past season. 
The advance in lath within the past eighteen months 
has been something over 100 percent, bringing prices 
up to an unprecedented basis when the whole field is 
considered. ‘There may have been times when No. 1 
white pine lath in limited territory and for a brief 
period brought prices approximating present figures, 
but the advance above referred to has covered the entire 
country and all kinds of lath, including cypress, yellow 
pine and basswood, as well as white and norway pine, 
spruce and hemlock. 

Last spring No. 1 dry white pine lath were listed in 
Chicago at $2.30, and sold at prices ranging from $2.10 
to $2.25. At present the list is $4.50, and dealers claim 
to be getting the full list price. Minneapolis offers a 
parallel case, the list at that point a year ago having 
been $2.25, while the present list is $4.25. In the Wis- 
consin valley lath have not reached so high a figure as at 
the two places above mentioned, the present Wausau 
list being $4 on No. 1 white pine, with No. 2 white 
pine or norway quoted at $3.75. This difference of 25 
cents is the usual amount in all of the wholesale mar- 
kets. At Cleveland, Buffalo, and other Lake Erie points 
white pine lath are held at about $5 for No. 1 dry. In 
Chicago hemlock lath bring $4 to $4.25, and $4 is the 
price quoted for hemlock lath at Philadelphia and other 
Pennsylvania points. The greater difference between 
white pine and hemlock lath in the east is due to the fact 
that hemlock lath can be supplied locally on a small 
rate of freight, while the base of supply for white pine 
is in the west. Spruce lath in the New England states 
have about doubled in value, being now quoted at Boston 
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were a year ago, when the scarcity increased as the 
season advanced in spite of a considerable increase in 
the output. It will take a large quantity of lath to 
fill retail and wholesale stocks up to a normal amount 
and a weak market cannot be looked for until this is 
done. But wholesalers are not disposed to buy lath 
for future delivery on the ruling basis, preferring rather 
to follow a conservative course and await developments. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to look for a decline in lath 
prices when the new cut begins to come on the market 
in quantities, though it is not probable that anything 
like the low figures prevailing in 1898 will be reached 
this year. 


HARDWOOD SITUATION IN MICHIGAN. 


That “the best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang 
aft agley” is manifest in the hardwood situation in 
Michigan today. Contracts were early made, which, 
had they been fulfilled, would have showed an increase 
of the present season’s cut of hardwoods in the state 
of more than 50 percent. Some of the few large opera- 
tors, being equipped with logging railroads, will round 
up a big output as it is; but the larger part of hard- 
wood production results from the aggregate effort of 
many small operators. For such men the season has 
been a disastrous one. 

Thus far the winter has shown but one lone week of 
good hauling weather. All the cutting and skidding 
that could be accomplished with any certainty of get- 
ting the logs out to the mills or to railroad lines was 
finished on February 1. The snow and cold weather of 
the first week in the month permitted a large quantity 
of logs to be hauled and then the bottom went out of 
the roads. The last week has seen a resumption of haul- 
ing, which if it holds good for three weeks more will 
enable loggers to clean up the skidways. 

As compared with last season’s output, about the best 
that can be figured on in Michigan hardwood produc- 
tion for the present winter will be a scant 75 percent. 
When figured by kinds of woods, the consensus of the 
best authorities, as collated by the American Lumber- 
man, places the various woods in percentages as below, 
in comparison with the output of 1899: Ash, 40; elm, 
60; basswood, 60; birch, 75; maple, 75; red oak, 60, 
and beech, 125 percent. It will be noted that beech is 
the only one of the Michigan hardwoods that is likely 
to show an increased output, and this is occasioned by 
the fact that but little beech has been taken out in 
previous years, as until now there has never been any- 
thing like a market for the wood. Beech is to some 
extent following maple in favor. 

The stocks of dry hardwood lumber on hand _ in 
Michigan are in fair supply for present needs and are 
largely in strong hands, who know their value and are 
not urging sales. Again, a large portion of the dry 
stock held at points of production belongs to furniture 
and other manufacturers who have not yet moved it for- 
ward. Hardwood sales during December and January 
were active, and, notwithstanding that sales have been 
slow so far in February, everything points to a stronger 
market with the opening of the spring trade. 








LUMBER VS. IRON PRICES. 


A Maryland reader of the Lumberman, in making up 
the annual statement of his business, took the pains to 
determine the increase in prices of various materials 
he handles for 1899 as compared with 1898, and fur- 
nishes the results to the Lumberman in brief form. He 
handles not only lumber, mill work and the like, but 
builders’ hardware, building paper, wire fencing, ete. 
The increases are given in percentages and for lumber, 
giving kinds, are as follows: 





THE SHINGLE SITUATION. 


“As yoes Michigan, so goes the world,” is yet largely 
true of the shingle business of the country, and Grand 
Rapids is still the financial and executive center of 
the trade for that state. Therefore what it shows as 
to the trade is important. 

While contracts have been made by the wholesalers 
at that point for large quantities of shingles for the 
coming season, it is doubtful if it will be possible for 
the small manufacturers to fulfill much more than half 
of their obligations, owing to the unfavorable winter for 
the getting out of bolts. The jobbers made purchases 
at an average advance in price of about 25 cents a thou- 
sand over last year, which makes a price favorable to 
profitable shingle manufacture and one which the manu- 
facturers were anxious to take advantage of to the full 
extent of their capacity, but the open winter has de- 
feated their most strenuous efforts. The Michigan 
shingle crop will undeniably be very short. 

The stock of shingles in that district ready for imme- 
diate shipment is light. It will not exceed 25 percent 
of that of one year ago. This is true of both 16 and 
18-inch pine and cedars. One prominent Grand Rapids 
jobber avers that there are not 25,000,000 dry shingles 
in the hands of the half-dozen or more western Michi- 
gan wholesalers. At best it is fair to assume that 
shingles will be in very short supply from that district 
for some months to come. 

Owing to the long shutdown of the Washington mills 
and the exhaustion of the accumulations there, little 
relief is to be anticipated for some time from that source, 
For the first time in many moons the red cedar operators 
are bulls on the market, and it is not likely they will 
overcrowd the market at present to the demoralization 
of prices. However, those western shingle makers are 
an uncertain quantity, and when they turn their big 
mills loose they fairly rain shingles—and when there 
is a shingle deluge in Washington a man is likely to get 
his feet wet in Maine. But maybe they have learned 
discretion with years and will curb their ambitions this 
season, and harvest a just reward in dollars for the 
exercise of the good sense incident to closely watching 
demand and supply. 


WHOLESALE CONSUMERS. 


A considerable portion of the little remaining friction 
between the wholesale and retail branches of the lumber 
trade arises from the difficulty of determining with 
accuracy who and what are wholesale consumers. As 
to the general principles adopted by the retail organiza- 
tion there is no conflict of opinion. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers agree that the retail dealers should have 
exclusive control of the business that properly belongs 





to them. Some wholesale organizations go so far as to 
make expulsion from membership the penalty for 


infringing upon the admitted rights of the retailer. 
But in the details there is still some honest disagree- 
ment, though arbitration is fast lessening the possi- 
bility of such differences disturbing the amicable rela- 
tions betwen two branches of the trade. 

At the very beginning of retail organization it was 
seen and admitted that there are lumber consumers 
who could not and should not be expected to make their 
purchases of local retail dealers. Such pre-eminently 
are the railroad companies, such are all manufacturers 
in a large way whose chief material is lumber. Among 
these are wholesale sash and door manufacturers. But 
when we go further than this there is a chance for 
disagreement and the conditions vary so in different 
parts of the country that what are evident exemptions 
in one section would not apply in others. 

A review of the “exemption” clauses of the various 
retail dealers organizations is an interesting one. On 
another page of this issue of the American Lumberman 


i} at $3 a thousand. The prices quoted above are taken Percent. Percent. . oe : 

| from association lists and may not accurately represent Framing (Va.)......... 20 Flooring (N. C.)..... 381-3 Will be found reprinted the exemption clauses, or clauses 
it the actual market, but in a general way lath are selling Siding (N. C.)......... 25 Doors (white pine)... 25 bearing upon the subject, from the constitutions and 
He a , at TS re . y , 5 Shingles (cypress)...... 10 Open sash (w. pine). 331-3 by-laws of most of the associations. They show to the 
i at about the figures mentioned. Vinish (white pine)..... 20 Glazed sash (w. pine) 7 los d d deal to tl diti »xisting i 
vy The advance began early last spring, but was only Finish (N. C.).......... 25 Blinds (white pine).. 15 close reader & good deal as to the conditions existing in 


moderate during the first half of the year. After July, 
however, the market jumped 25 to 50 cents at a time 
until the end of the season, when high water mark was 
reached, with stocks on hand so light that scarcely a 
wholesaler could be found willing to furnish any kind 
of lath in straight carloads. Canada was called upon 
to relieve the situation and a number of cargoes were 
shipped from that country to Chicago during the year, 
while Michigan mills were drawn upon to furnish the 
retail trade way down in the southwest, regardless of 
freight rates or any considerations of natural territory. 
The cry was for lath at any price, and even at that the 
demand could not be supplied. 

During the winter the situation has eased off a little 
and prices at Chicago are averaging perhaps 25 cents 
lower than they did last fall, when $4.75 was the ruling 
figure for No. 1 white pine, and many dealers were ask- 
ing $5. 

There is a general feeling that the market cannot be 
maintained on its present basis during the coming sea- 
son. Owing to the high prices the production of lath 
will be increased, the heavy demand for lath machinery 
indicating this. Many shingle mills are adding lath 
equipments, and saw mills that heretofore utilized their 
slabs for other purposes are preparing to manufacture 
them into lath. 

It does not follow that a break in the market is to 
come right away. On the contrary, dealers are confident 
that their present stocks can be disposed of at full list 
prices, and the scarcity probably will last until well 
on into the summer. It must be remembered that stocks 
are much lighter to start the season with than they 


Putting all the above ten items on equality it would 
mean an average increase of about 214 percent, but our 
correspondent states that the average increase was 20 
percent. 

Going into building hardware and the like, he gives 
the following percentages of increase: 


Percent Percent. 
Nails (wire)........ 125 Wire (smooth)...... 100 
PONG: NUE) 6-6:6:0.2 0c 80 Sash weights........ 50 
Building paper...... 33 1-3 eS errr rr eee 25 
Butts (wrought)..... 25 Sash pulleys........ 10 
Butts (cast)........ 50 Hinges (strap)...... 33 1-3 
oo , eae 338 1-3 Poultry netting...... 50 
Barbed wire......... 75 Screen doors and 
WCPO WITS. <c4ceese 66 2-3 windows .........+ 20 


The average increase on the above hardware and mis- 
cellaneous items according to our correspondent is 35 
percent, though the apparent increase would be over 50 
percent. Here we have, therefore, an increase of 20 
percent on lumber items as against 35 percent on mis- 
cellanies, all of which enter into house construction to 
a greater or less extent. Nails show a phenomenal 
increase, as does everything in which iron or steel 
makes up the principal part of the cost. Where labor 
is the chief part of the cost, as in locks, the increase is 
comparatively light. 

Any retail dealer who, like our Maryland correspond- 
ent, has taken the pains to investigate as thoroughly as 
he might from his own sources of information will not 
be inclined to criticise the advances in lumber, but will 
recognize the fact that they have been light in com- 
parison with many other lines and no more than such 
us could be reasonably accounted for by the lightness 
of supply and the magnitude of the demand. 


the different retail territories and how these conditions 
have been attempted to be met by the retailers. 

The associations of Ohio and the west quite closely 
agree as to exemptions. In the east, however, there is 
not such an accurate definition and, considering.the more 
complicated character of the lumber business in the 
east, perhaps it is well that, as is the case with some 
associations, the matter should be left to special action 
on each point; consumers who wish to buy lumber at 
wholesale being called upon to give reasons why they 
should be classed as wholesale consumers. 

The difficulties involved in attempting to give a close 
definition of the wholesale consumer is plainly shown 
in these exemptions clauses. The reader disposed to be 
critical will be able to pick flaws in any of them, to 
suggest cases to which they do not apply and other 
cases in which their literal enforcement would be unjust. 
They are perhaps of most value as indicative of the 
principles which should govern relations of wholesalers 
and retailers. 

The consumer is a wholesale consumer who buys such 
kinds of lumber or lumber in such quantities as could 
not be ordinarily supplied by the retailer. Yet that 
definition, general as it is, will not cover every case. 

The whole matter is one which must-be settled by an 
appeal to fair play and good fellowship. The wholesaler 
honestly desirous of protecting the interests of the 
retail trade will seldom make a mistake, and the retailer 
who is fair and honest and not inclined to captious com- 
plaints will find most wholesalers ready to meet him at 
least half way. It is the retailer who wishes to secure 
business which the character of the stock he deals in 
and his financial resources will not permit of handling, 
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and the wholesaler who wishes to step outside of his 
proper province and secure some of the profits he 
imagines to be found in the small consumer’s trade, who 
get into trouble over this question. 

In this connection there may be urged a close co-opera- 
tion between the wholesale and retail associations on this 
as other matters of common interest. For a long time 
the retailers had to do the arbitrating all by them- 
selves, so to speak, but now the wholesale organizations 
are taking the lead in promoting friendly relations 
between the two branches, and the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has extended an invitation 
to all retailers’ organizations to be represented by dele- 
gates at its annual meeting to be held in Baltimore, 
Md., next month. This should receive a cordial accept- 
ance by the retail organizations, and the work which 
has been accomplished in the west and which last year 
was set on foot in the east by the National association 
should be carried forward to a successful conclusion. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, LUMBERMAN. 


On ‘Thursday of this week was celebrated the birth of 
the man who is not only styled the “Father of His 
Country” but is also accredited with being the father of 
the lumber business in the United States. He was 
almost as eminent in business as in statesmanship. 

Of his virtues as a man, of his services to his country 
and of the inheritage of wisdom and liberty bequeathed 
by him to succeeding generations the pages of news- 
papers have been full and orators have spoken with 
glowing words. There is, therefore, no need for a busi- 
ness journal like the Lumberman to add to the chorus 
of praise or to say anything of him in these ways, except 
to point out that it is well, even in the busiest times and 
at some apparent sacrifice of self-interest, to turn aside 
for a moment from the ordinary work of life to consider 
a character so remarkable as that of George Washington 
and to acknowledge the debt all are under to his patriot- 
ism and wisely directed ability. 

It may be interesting, however, to advert to the fact 
that Washington before the close of his life was 
accounted the greatest land owner of the United States, 
that as a business man he stood in the first rank and by 
the wisdom of his investments and judicious utilization 
of them he acquired what, for the time, was an immense 
fortune. 

This fortune was based upon land, and no small part 
of it was timber land. He was a great farmer, but he 
was also a lumberman, and his manufacture of juniper 
shingles, on what was for the time a large scale, is a 
matter of record. As a surveyor, explorer and land 
looker he was probably better informed about the 
resources of the central portion of the then United States 
than any other man living at the time, and so in his 
acquirement of land holdings was able to make wise 
selection. 

The Mount Vernon estate when inherited by Washing- 
ton contained 2,500 acres, but by the time of his death 
he owned 8,000 acres more in the immediate vicinity. 
Lands were tendered to officials of the French and Indian 
war, and by buying the patents of other officers Wash- 
ington secured ownership of more than 40,000 acres of 
land in the western part of the colony. He made large 
sales from this domain, but what was left was valued at 
over $300,000 at his death. Shortly after the revolution- 
ary war Washington and Gov. Clinton, of New York, 
obtained 6,000 acres in the Mohawk valley. Some of this 
he held at his death, the remainder having been sold at a 
handsome profit. 

As was necessary at the time, manufacturing opera- 
tions were for the most part local; but Washington has 
the reputation of being a manufacturer of lumber and 
shingles for the market, and so, though he was not the 
earliest lumberman in the territory now belonging to the 
United States, the Jumber trade of this country can 
point to him with pride as its patron saint and founder. 


STATE FORESTRY. 


As it is for the most part, except in some sections of 
the western states, impossible for the government to 
establish forest reservations which shall*be the basis 
for a forestry system something along the lines adopted 
in Germany, France, India and some other countries, 
the state governments, which have the wellbeing of 
future generations in mind, should as rapidly as pos- 
sible begin to do something in this line on their own 
account. 

It is apparently agreed that a certain proportion of 
forest area to the total area of the country or of a state 
is of high importance from economic and_ social 
standpoints. Furthermore, the area of timbered Jand 
represented by this proportion must be distributed in 
certain ways in order to be of the highest value. Iso- 
lated trees dotted over a landscape have little other 
value than as ornaments, and while the beautiful should 
be desired, it is the useful with which we have to do. 
If a certain proportion of every farm in the United 
States were devoted to tree raising the result would be 
valuable, but in addition to such a distribution of the 
forests there should be large areas solidly covered. A 
40-acre tract of timber, though entirely surrounded by 
clear land, is not without its value, but a 40,000-acre 
tract is more than a thousand times as valuable to the 
state or nation in its effect on water courses and on 
climate, if it have any effect on the latter, and a tract 
of 4,000,000 acres would be still more efficient in this 
direction. 

It is the comparatively large areas which demand 
state ownership and supervision. There are some states 
that do not especially need forest reservations. In some 








an education of the people along forestry lines is all that 
is really necessary. In states like those which stretch 
from Kansas to Ohio, where practically the entire area 
is under individual ownership and mainly used for agri- 
cultural purposes, the private woodlot will accomplish 
about all that is necessary or practicable and at the 
same time be profitable to the owners of the soil. But 
in other states, which have large areas of little value for 
anything but tree growing, and in which great rivers 
find their heads, the forest areas should be larger than 
can be established and maintained by private enterprise. 
Therefore such a state should not only encourage the 
treatment of private holdings on a forestry basis, but 
should itself establish the larger forests which come 
particularly within its province. 

Forestry is not a profitable business as yet in this 
country and probably will not be for many years to 
come, or at any rate cannot as an investment compete 
with others whose percentage return is larger; but the 
state can deal with a 3 percent proposition when indi- 
viduals cannot or will not. 

Reforestration in particular involves a heavy invest- 
ment which must remain dead for a good many years, 
and when returns come in they are not heavy. It is 
probable that in Michigan or Wisconsin white pine could 
be made at the end of fifty or seventy-five years to return 
simple interest of perhaps as high as 5 percent. Such 
an investment the state can make when the individual 
will not. Furthermore, the state aside from any money 
return has the benefit of whatever effect there may be 
of the growing forests on climate and water supply. 

Forestry experiments may be made on a compara- 
tively small scale, but if the state goes into the forestry 
business it should be done on a large scale in a business- 
like way. Therefore a logical plan should be adopted and 
systematically and thoroughly carried on. ‘The areas 
best adapted to forest culture should be ascertained and 
charted. Advantage should be taken of lapses for non- 
payment of taxes and, as far as necessary, private hold- 
ings should be bought until tracts of 20,000 acres and 
upward in size, compactly situated, are secured. The 
state right of eminent domain should be exercised if 
necessary. 

The best practice in state forestry is not to exclude 
residents from a forest track. A limited number of them 
can well occupy such lands as are especially suitable for 
agriculture, their holdings being connected by good roads 
which themselves will be valuable when logging opera- 
tions are undertaken. Thus the residents will to a cer- 
tain extent serve as a fire patrol and their clearings 
and the roads will serve as fire boundaries. The larger 
the tracts the better, though the smaller ones should 
not be ignored. There are localities in both Michigan 
and Wisconsin where approximately fifty miles square 
could be well devoted to such a use. 

It might be well for the government or the state to 
experiment in tree planting in the plains country of the 
west where extensive forest planting might materially 
benefit widespread localities. It is a theory with some 
that nature indicates what can be done in this direction 
—that where she has not planted trees, trees cannot suc- 
cessfully be grown—but it is doubtful if this theory is 
a correct one. At any rate, the government is in a posi- 
tion to try the experiment, and might well spend the 
amount necessary for a practical demonstration. 


THE 1900 CUT ON GEORGIAN BAY. 


During the past the maximum cut of white pine by 
the mills of the Georgian bay district of Ontario has been 
about, 150,000,000 feet. This total was reached in 1895. 
Owing to the difficulties encountered in logging during 
the present winter—unfavorable weather and the extreme 
difficulty in maintaining woods crews—and the fact that 
but few new mills were going into commission, it has 
been inferred that the approximate lumber output of 
this district for the coming season would not exceed 
150,000,000 feet. 

Careful investigation, however, proves these figures 
do not represent the facts. More logs have been cut 
and skidded than ever before in the history of the dis- 
trict, and while in active seasons of the past as high as 
300,000,000 feet of logs have gone into export to feed 
Saginaw valley and Huron shore mills, this season will 
see barely 50,000,000 feet thus directed. 

While only three or four new mills will be in com- 
mission in the Georgian bay district this season, the old 
ones have been largely rebuilt and much new machinery 
added. Again, preparations have been made to run 
many of them day and night, against a former custom 
of day service only. 

From the best information obtainable at this writing 
the following summary may be regarded as reasonably 
accurate of the probable output of the Georgian bay 
mills for the season of 1900: 





Feet. 


Cutler & Savidge Lumber Co., Cutler, Ont.25.000.000 
Cook Bros., Ltd., Spragge............. 22,000,000 
Spanish River Lbr. Co., Spanish River.. 18,000,000 
Moulthrop Lumber Co., Johns island.... 30,000,000 
Blind River Lumber Co., Blind River. ... 10,000,000 
WE, DRONE. TROMIOIIIR 6 6.06.6 cc daeed eke 10,000,000 
Conlon Bros., Little Current........... 18,000,000 
W. & A. McArthur, Little Current...... 15,000,000 
Cook Bros., French River........-....+. 15,000,000 
Holland-Emory Lumber Co., Byng Inlet. 40,000,000 
William Peter, Parry Sound.......... 30,000,000 
Conger Lumber Co., Parry Sound....... 22,000,000 


Parry Sound Lumber Co., Parry Sound.. 25,000,000 





Slush & West, Parry sound............ 8,000,000 
PERE: o cckdc etn axteccecoRoaes 60,000,000 
Victoria Harbor mills............-ee0- 50,000,000 
Wee HENNE ac cencceneccecuceds 35,000,000 
Beck Lumber Co., Penetanguishene..... 25,000,000 
J. & T. Charlton, Collingwood.......... 15,000,000 

OO ee ee eee ee Ce, 473,000,000 


It is hard to see how, by any combination of condi- 
tions or circumstances, the cut will fall short of 400,- 
000,000 feet. Fully one-half this quantity has already 
been marketed, or will go direct to wholesale yards con- 
trolled by the manufacturers in the United States. While 
the aggregate represents but a small portion of the 
totality of white pine production, the notable increase 
in this district will materially assist the jobbers and 
manufacturers of the Saginaw valley, Detroit, Toledo, 
Sandusky, Cleveland, Buffalo and Tonawanda to main- 
tain stocks for the year to come; and incidentally yield 
Uncle Sam quite a bit of pin money. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


To what extent the foreign demand for American ceal 
will affect the local markets is a question that is now 
interesting producers. From all parts of the European 
continent come reports of a coal famine, and with it 
the tacit invitation for shipments from America. Large 
producers of bituminous coal in this country, who had 
never before thought seriously of an export trade, are 
investigating the question thoroughly, with conclusions 
that can only be known later. The western markets will 
perhaps be the least affected by this new outlet. Ship- 
ments abroad will be only of the better eastern grades, 
which reach all domestic markets, eastern and western 
alike. The supplies for the western trade may possibly 
be curtailed, if the foreign prices prove attractive. 
Some smithing coal from West Virginia is now going 
to Europe to the detriment of trade in the west. 

The shadows of coming combinations of coal producers 
can be dimly foreseen in the distant future. Consolida- 
tion will come if nothing arises to stay their march. 
In a tentative way, efforts are being made to unite 
other bituminous producing fields in the same way 
that the Pittsburg district has been amalgamated, and 
far-sighted coal men are of the opinion that during 
the next year or two some most important develop- 
ments of this nature will be witnessed. These possi- 
bilities serve as the hazy background for a firmer and 
stronger market in the future, though without present 
effect. 

Bituminous coal this week is in a sense apathetic. 
Favored fields have an enjoyable and generous trade, 
but districts where production is practically unlimited 
and which claim no special excellence in grade are not 
in an exultant mood. There is at Chicago a burden of 
coal about as ponderous as the trade can comfortably 
manage without signs of effort. The weather has not 
been bracing and the miners are plodding along at a 
satisfactory gait. But the coming month promises to 
be interesting, and no one knows just how it will ter- 
minate. The degree to which the miners will refrain 
from work as the month lengthens is an unknown 
factor. Demand from consumers is certain to increase 
largely, for quotations will advance in April unless 
the producers adopt the policy of doing business with- 
out a margin. Of the domestic trade generally it may 
be more correct to say that the usual depression of sum- 
mer prices will be obliterated, or will be much less 
marked than usual, and that the steam trade, which 
is figured on a very close margin, will show a noticeable 
increase in quotations. 

In contract business this fact has already developed. 
Though most annual contracts date from May or June 
or thereabouts, some gas contracts begin about March }. 
Gas house buyers have lately been negotiating for the 
renewal of their contracts, but with little success. The 
present temper of coal producers is to refrain from tying 
up their product in this way. In vivid colors there 
stand before them the disappointing results of their 
last year’s contracts, the revenues from which were 
insignificant when compared with the margins secured 
on the free coal sold during the past few months. The 
railways, it is said, are not swerving a hair’s variation 
from the schedule of freight rates, and will not guar- 
tee from the eastern mines to the west the maintenance 
of freight rates longer than six months. The coal 
operator who sells his product for next winter’s delivery 
does so at a risk which he is not now willing to assume. 
Even for the six months shipment he is asking in some 
instances from fifty to seventy-five cents more per ton 
than a year ago. 

Northern Illinois producers are finding a market for 
their product without difficulty. West Virginia coal 
is still a scarce article in the west. Pennsylvania coal 
is not a factor in the Chicago trade. Ohio product is 
ample, but not excessive. Western coals generally are 
easy. Prices show no decided change as compared with 
a week ago. 

Many consumers of anthracite coal who bought in 
the fall are now sending in to sellers their second orders 
for the season. ‘The number of country stocks that 
are melting away increases daily. The trade shows 
some improvement, but no one calls it active. There 
remains, for it all, a goodly tonnage throughout the 
country, which acts like a balance wheel in keeping 
demand from becoming excessive. Shippers are slowly 
reaching the conviction that the consumption of anthra- 
cite coal in the west this past season will not show the 
increase that was expected when the demand of last 
autumn first commenced, and which the general business 
improvement of the country seemed to warrant. In 
Chicago the use of anthracite has been restricted by the 
inroads which gas as a fuel has made in the better 
residence portions of the city. It is not thought that 
country trade has been unfavorably affected to the same 
extent. But dealers generally are permitting their 
stocks to run as low as their trade will permit and 
for that reason a steady trade, modified sharply by 
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month or six weeks. 

The rather curious lead which coke has taken in the 
trio of coal products continues. In the Connellsville dis- 
trict there is a rush to get every oven possible into 
operation and production continues at the top notch. 
As most producers have sold their product for the first 
six months of the year and think they see a market 
for the last half also, prices naturally retain their late 
vigorous strength. The iron trade is still hampered by 
the scarcity of fuel, and whatever free coke arrives in 
this market finds a ready sale. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Prices and Published Quotations. 


Editor American Lumberman: We have not been able 
to get anywhere near the prices for our lumber that 
have been quoted in the Lumberman. Especially is this 
so in regard to ash and quartered oak in the Boston 
market. Would you please explain through the Lum- 
berman why the quotations are so high, for we have 
not been getting within $20 a thousand as much as 
quoted? r 

[Why any lumberman does not get market prices for 
his stock is a question susceptible of various speculative 
answers. Not knowing the conditions surrounding the 
writer of the above letter we might suggest that he was 
ignorant of market conditions, were it not for the fact 
that he is a reader of the American Lumberman. Not- 
withstanding this fact, it may be, however, that he has 
been unfortunate in his business connections and more or 
Jess in the hands of those who are not disposed to pay 
the market value for his stock. Again—and this is a 
more plausible explanation—his lumber may be badly 
sawed, imperfectly graded, or otherwise undesirable. It 
might be a plausible assumption that the prices quoted 
by our Boston correspondent do not represent the actual 
market, but merely some special sales of fancy stocks. 
In answer to this, however, it is enough to say that the 
prices quoted from Boston have, considering the freight 
rates to that point, not been materially higher than 
those paid elsewhere, and that our Boston correspondent 
is a thoroughly posted, conservative lumberman who, if 
anything, has been inclined to take a bearish view of 
the situation rather than the reverse. We feel that the 
question as to why our correspondent has been unable 
to obtain within $20 a thousand of the Boston prices 
quoted must in default of further light remain an un- 
solved conundrum.—KEditor. | 














Striking Characteristics of the Quaker City Trade. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15.—Editor American Lum- 
berman: First impressions are said to be lasting, and 
that the saying is as true as trite is proven by the ease 
with which one takes up a pen long unused to pursuits 
other than commercial. Yet returning to the place 
where, before he thought of lumber, one followed the 
vocation of Benjamin Franklin, it seems easier to write 
than for years past, though naturally he looks about 
him through a mist of saw dust and, passing blindly by 
works of art and philanthropy, delves into the lumber- 
men’s haunts. 

To one who has had to do with forests, large logging 
operations and river drives of logs to large saw mills, 
here in Philadelphia the importance of little things 
forces itself upon him. Here is the place to study 
minutie as well as millions. For instance, while there 
are handled by car and cargo, as gleaned from the re- 
ported receipts of lumber handled in this market during 
1899, an aggregate of over 400,000,000 feet, yet there 
are nearly 200 lumber dealers of all kinds recorded in 
the directory that gives to the city 1,500,000 people. ‘To 
the immediate local and consuming demand must be 
added a territory comprising eastern Pennsylvania, west- 
ern and southern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

The trade is extremely diversified. A few of the 
dealers are also manufacturers who buy large squares for 
resawing special orders. Others buy largely in cargo, 
but the majority of the dealers put in a stock as a 
merchant lays in a stock of goods, selling to the city 
jobbing and building trade, and more or less in a whole- 
sale way to the country trade. 

This is a place where faithfulness to old business 
relationships prevails. It is no uncommon thing to see a 
wagon drive into a yard and hand in an order for two 
or three No. 3 fence boards; and, though the article 
could have been obtained from a dozen places near his 
place of business, the Camden customer sticks to the 
west Philadelphian, perhaps because their grandfathers 
traded together a hundred years or more ago. 

Philadelphia has its peculiarities and traditions in 
house construction. Modern residences, as they run, 
going up at the rate of 6,000 to 8,000 annually, are all 
mostly of a stereotyped design and construction. Such 
materials are used as hemlock joists, white pine stud- 
ding and yellow pine flooring. The nicer structures are 
fitted with interior trim principally of hardwoods. In 
place of common looking storm doors, one sees a roomy 
weather barrier being constructed out of walnut, cherry 
or even mahogany, and fitted with the finest hardware 
manufactured. 

Much detail work is done in the dining rooms, like 
sideboards and panelings. In the bedrooms are mir- 
rored dressing-cases and closets. The open staircases are 
of ash or oak, and are a relief from the old-style box 
stairs. The modern house also brings the bathroom from 


an overhanging rear position and poorly finished to a 
more convenient and better heated position between the 
rear and the front second story rooms. The rear sitting 
room is by all odds the cozy room of the house, usually 
fitted with open grate and hardwood mantel, in marked 
contrast to the starchy appearance of the parlor with 
its more fanciful paper and plastic decorations, with 
dummy mantel and diminutive register instead of open 
hearth. Still, in Philadelphia the parlor is used occa- 
sionally for callers and social functions. 

As to the business of the Philadelphia lumber mer- 
chant, one only needs to stand at one side and observe 
a car being unloaded. Such a thing as taking up a half 
dozen boards at a time and stacking them up in piles 
graded as bought would be criminal practice. Kach 
board is turned on edge, turned flat wise, examined 
thoroughly and stood on end; the process continuing 
until, when the car is unloaded, its contents stand in 
little on-end groups along the alley, and by the time it 
reaches the sticks has been divided and sub-divided 
indefinitely. Imagine the glee with which a shrewd 
dealer handles the 36-inch, 2-inch poplar board of clear 
yellow heart that comes from a mill run purchase from 
a small mill in the south! The same fortune is culled 
from the merchantable pine and hardwood. What is 
more astonishing, each particular board has a customer 
waiting for it who is only too glad to get it—some fac- 
tory, small mill, mantel, sideboard, counter or fixture 
manufacturer—while there is not a block four inches 
square or a strip a half inch thick and wide that some 
rosette, molding, bead turning or picture frame making 
shop cannot use. As against the rapacious mouth of the 
huge refuse burner in use by many a large lumber pro- 
ducing plant, the contrast is significant, to say nothing 
of the piles of slabs and edging. 

To appreciate economy one must study the lumber 
business of a metropolis. ‘Teakwood from the East 
Indies and ebony from Africa imported; American oak, 
walnut and pitch pine exported. Vessels unloading 
from Central and South America the most precious 
wouds; reloading with all sorts of American forest 
products for the four corners of the earth. 

Yet the little match stick and the jack straws play an 
important part to the whole. FoRWARD. 





They Wish Canadian Lumber. 


The Lumberman received a few weeks ago from the 
secretary of the Eastern Door, Sash & Blind Manufac- 
turers’ Association, a letter, dated at Syracuse, N. Y., 
containing a list of officials of that association for the 
current year, which concluded as follows: 

It may be of interest to you to know that at our annual 
meeting the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Eastern 
Door, Sash & Blind Manufacturers’ Association that 
the tariff of $2 a thousand on lumber brought intu 
this country is inimical to the interests of manufac- 
turers and mill men of the United States, as well as 
to the consumers of lumber in general; and, there- 
fore, be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair to confer with other committees to 
memorialize congress to repeal said tariff act so far 
as lumber is concerned, provided that the Canadian 
government will remove the embargo on logs and 
wood pulp. 


Thanking you in behalf of this association for your many 
courtesies in the past, I am, very respectfully yours, 

G. W. DwWELLE, Secretary. 

There is no indication in the above letter as to the 
unanimity or otherwise of the action upon the resolu- 
tions it contains, but assuming that they in fact express 
the real opinion of the alee of the Eastern Sash, 
Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association, the American 
Lumberman must express a feeling of disappointment 
that such a body should have taken a position so differ- 
ent from, not to say antagonistic to, that held by the 
majority in the lumber and associated industries. It 
is evident enough why there should be on the part of 
sash and door manufacturers, particularly of the eastern 
country, a feeling of annoyance at present conditions 
and a momentary impulse to change the conditions in 
such a method as is indicated in the resolutions. And 
yet it might have been supposed that sober second 
thought would have prevented their adoption in this 
formal way. 

To the free trader from principle, we have nothing 
to say in this connection, just as we have avoided any 
discussion of that economic dogma, or its reverse, tariff 
for protection; but there is something to say to the 
advocate of protection or those who are willing to accept 
it when it seems to be of benefit to them. We have to 
deal with conditions as they are. The country is work- 
ing under a protective tariff and the question is not an 
abstract one involving economic theories, but one of 
practical conditions. Is the lumber duty a logical and 
consistent part of a protective tariff? If it is, then the 
hardships to a few caused by it should be patiently 
endured for principle’s sake by protective tariff men, 
just as some free traders urge the correctness of that 
theory and are willing to abide by its consequences even 
though injurious to them. 

A protective tariff, or any tariff for that matter, 
inevitably brings about higher prices in the first 
instance, until induced competition by development of 
production and increase of output shall reduce them. 
If the protective tariff be a good thing for the country 
this disadvantage must be borne patiently, and is 
accepted quite generally, though it is not unnatural that 
any one should grumble somewhat when he feel in his 
personal affairs the pinch of high prices. There is this 
fact in regard to the present situation to be remem- 
bered, however, that higher prices for the raw materials 


of the industries have been followed by higher prices 
for the manufactured product, and the condition of the 
country has been such that these higher prices have 
been accepted and no decrease of aggregate demand has 
been noted. In fact, the demand is larger than for 
many years and, considering the population of the coun- 
try, probably absolutely larger than ever before. 

Insofar as lumber prices are artificial, as the result 
of the tariff, they may be theoretically condemned; but 
the artificial conditions, if they are such, obtain all along 
the line, so that the benefits or disadvantages are dis- 
tributed. 

The present status of prices, particularly on factory 
lumber, is due to two facts: First, a real though grad- 
ual diminution in the supply of the preferred material 
for sash and doors manufacture—white pine; second, 
the large volume of demand following a period of busi- 
ness depresssion during which producing capacity. and 
stocks were decreased so that the sudden increase of 
requirement necessarily forced prices upward. 

As far as the first cause is concerned, it is not one 
which would be affected by removal of the duty on Cana- 
dian lumber. The price of lumber in this country has 
so advanced that the Canadians are glad to sell at 
market rates in the United States what is available 
for export. Removing the tariff, therefore, would not 
increase the supply and would not immediately decrease 
the price, unless from a purely sentimental view of the 
case. 

As to the second cause, the supply of material for 
factory use will gradually be built up again, and the 
more quickly because of its high price, a price which is 
at present dependent not at all upon the tariff or the 
supply or lack of supply of Canadian lumber. It must 
be admitted, however, that for factory and similar uses 
manufacturers of the United States must look for a 
substitute for some portion of the white pine they would 
prefer. It is doubtful if even in Canada there could be 
found this supply; but another course is open to them, 
which is the gradual substitution of other materials 
of American production. This will not work a hard- 
ship on any particular individual for all are in the 
same case. This substitution is practicable, particularly 
as it does not have to be brought about all at once. It 
is already under way and is introducing into the fac- 
tories American woods which formerly were little 
thought of for this use. 

If the eastern sash and door makers should secure 
the removal of duty upon Canadian lumber and if 
thereby prices would be reduced, it is not at all certain 
but their own selling prices would decline accordingly, 
the only advantage they would gain being a possibly 
larger use of their product due to the lower price. That 
larger use is, however, problematical, and if the policy 
of the door makers were followed in all lines, the present 
tariff system would be abolished, with what many people 
believe would be a disturbing ana demoralizing effect upon 
the general business of the country, That is to say, the 
tariff system as at present in vogue is a complete and 
logical one, and it is hardly consistent in those who 
believe in it to insist that their particular raw mate- 
rial should be placed upon the free list, for that raw 
material is the manufactured product of others, and 
the same principle carried throughout the protected list 
would abolish all protection. If that is what is pro- 
pased to be done, well and good, but if it is not and if 
the present tariff policy is to be retained then let lum- 
bermen and users of lumber cheerfully bear their share 
of the disadvantages arising therefrom, as most of them 
gladly receive the benefits they suppose accrue from it. 





Postal Card Prices. 


Fort ATKINSON, WIs., Jan. 25.—Editor American 
Lumberman: We wish to call attention to the prac- 
tice of many wholesale dealers in lumber and manu- 
facturers of sash, doors, ete., in sending out prices of 
lumber and discounts on manufactured goods printed on 
postal cards. We are of the opinion that such informa- 
tion should not be made so public as a postal card quota- 
tion is liable to be. In this morning’s mail we received 
two such cards and through your columns would like 
to call attention to this practice, 

Witcox & Morris Company. 

[This practice of sending out postal card quotations 
may seein a small matter to those who use them, but it 
is frequently very annoying to the retail dealers 
who receive them. It is one of the pin pricks 
that is altogether unnecessary and _ should be 
avoided in the interest of harmony between the whole- 
sale and retail branches of the trade. This is no new 
subject, having often been referred to in these columns 
and having been the subject of numerous resolutions by 
retail dealers’ organizations. It would seem that the 
wholesale trade might profitably heed the wishes of the 
retailers in this matter, although it may seem a small 
one. It has been suggested in retailers’ meetings that 
they refuse to buy of any one who sends out quotations 
or discounts in this way. A boycott seems a strong 
measure to take and yet it would probably be an efficient 
way of calling the attention of careless wholesalers to 
the subject. We believe that it is merely carelessness 
and that all that is necessary is to impress upon the 
wholesalers the fact that the practice is seriously 
objected to by the retailers, in order to bring about a 
reform.—EDITOR. ] 





Shelby & Robertson are building a hoop mill at Sun- 
field, Mich, The firm has bought tracts of elm timber 
in the neighborhood and expects to run steadily for 
about two years. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 


eee 


Some Disadvantages of Royalty—An Interview that Never Occurred—Taking the Wrong Train 
—Too [any Irons in the Fire—The Darker Side of Militarism—Kind Words for 
Emperor and Czar—Russia Anxious to Learn from America. 





A Lumberman King—LXXXIX. 


An ‘incident of my protracted journey not without 
interest, and which caused me some temporary trepida- 
tion, was inaugurated by the purchase at Hamburg of a 
railway ticket for Brussels, where I was expecting, with 
the co-operation of friends whom I was to meet there, as 
per a previously arranged engagement, to have an inter- 
view with the king of Belgium. Some of my readers will 
recall that that potentate is also ruler of the Congo 
Free State, and therefore controls the vast African 
mahogany forests included within its borders. It is not 
so high-class a wood as much of that from our side of 
the Atlantic, but nevertheless of great value in the 
immense aggregate quantity of it which is said to exist; 
and indeed the investment has cost his majesty and 
the Belgians vast sums of money and considerable time 
and trouble. 

I must confess that I sympathize with that man, lit- 
tle as I know of him; for his soul has been sorely tried 
in various ways, and from numerous causes, for many 
years. Above and beyond the turmoil of socialistic 
masses, overthrowing cabinets for him, and the strife of 
a people for religious and industrial independence, is his 
visitation of domestic sorrow. A son goes to an early 
death and a daughter goes astray. What sorrow has 
earth like that of a parent whose offspring have proved 
unworthy of the good name and of the station in life 
which their parents have honored, and which was their 
own heritage from a lifetime of parental toil! Life 
holds no tragedy greater than this incurable disappoint- 
ment, hidden though it be in the secret conferences of 
the household, and only occasionally—perhaps trag- 
ically—manifesting itself to the public view. 


* * = * * 


A king doesn’t have much fun in this world anyway ; 
and I have never, in the light of my limited observation 
and historical research, envied the lot of the greatest 
potentates of earth. I could have seen the czar of the 
Russias and the charming czarina while at St. Peters- 
burg, by prolonging my stay for another day—and a 
Chicago friend who remained behind saw nearly the 
whole royal family, and basked in the sunshine of their 
countenances for several hours, as he delights to tell me 
since—but I had seen the efligies of kings and queens 
galore; had beheld their tombs and their palaces, the 
remnants of their regalia and their costly jewels, and 
gazed upon churches erected, at the cost of the poorest 
poor, with an extravagance and a prodigality that made 
me shudder; and I could not help but contrast these 
monuments of folly and of unrighteous extravagance, 
erected in the name of religion, with the poverty about 
them, and from which they were extorted. 


His Saving Grace—XC. 


Still, the king of Belgium is in the lumber business; 
and any man, high or low, noble or plebeian, who has 
allied himself in even the remotest way with the grand- 
est army of commercial giants that ever trod the earth 
can command my attention and small capital of brains 
and experience at any time—and if he go away from an 
interview having gleaned from it more information than 
I have, well and good. I might explain King Leopold 
Il’s connection with the lumber business by saying that 
in addition to being a wise and popular ruler at home 
he has taken a philanthropic interest in the exploration 
of Africa, and the “International Association for the 
Exploration of Africa” was founded by him in 1876. 
After the Hon. Henry M. Stanley’s return from his first 
memorable expedition he was employed by King Leopold 
in the opening up of the Congo Free State, where he 
remained till 1884. He has drawn upon England, as 
well as upon America, for the illustrious General Gor- 
don was in his employ until his services were required 
by his own queen. In 1890 Leopold was by international 
agreement made ruler of the Congo Free State, and Bel- 
gium agreed to make a yearly grant of 2,000,000 francs 
toward the work of opening up the country, for a period 
of ten years, having the option of acquiring the terri- 
tory at the end of this time. The amount in question 
is provided by the Belgian Chamber of Commerce, and 
Leopold yearly adds an additional 1,000,000 francs or 
more from his own pocket. The exports of mahogany 
and other woods are still small as compared with the 
value of the rubber and ivory which yearly find their way 
down the Congo to the seaboard; but I saw some speci- 
mens of the wood in the rough and finished, and I hope 
that their mahogany possessions will ultimately bring 
this wise king and his little kingdom great gains. 


Red Tape in Railway Service—XCI. 


But about that ticket which I was purchasing in the 
beginning of this article, when interrupted, in the act 
of counting out the German small change, by the bit of 
Philosophizing which I have recorded above. Philos- 
ophers are notably absent-minded, you remember, and 
it may have been something of the sort, together with 
the negligence of the guards, that led me to clamber 
upon the train going to Cologne (Koln-am-Rhein), one 
route to Brussels, but not the shortest, which I desired 
to take, and which my ticket called for. When I 
alighted from the train and sought exit from the station 
I was held up and taken in hand by an officer and con- 
ducted before a higher official, whose headquarters bore 


all sorts of doubtless appropriate labels; and to him the 
story of my crimes was related at great length by the 
conductor who had presided over the “wrong train,” aided 
by numerous references to the hieroglyphics upon my 
ticket, of which he had possessed himself. Although my 
own conscience was clear in the matter, my position was 
not an entirely uncomfortable one as an object of appar- 
ent suspicion upon the part of these officials, jabbering 
away in a parlez vous as unintelligible to me as was 
my own to them. Finally I ceased the jabbering act 
myself, and tried dignified silence. They continued to 
gesticulate wildly for a time, while I extracted what 
amusement I could from their evident discomfiture; but 
finally there appeared upon the scene a higher authority, 
who, with a few words, and the first smile I had wit- 
nessed during the entire proceedings, dismissed me, 
relieving me from the gibberish of the governmental 
dummies of railroad men who had been detaining me 
because of their own egregious blunder in allowing me 
to ride 150 miles upon the wrong route. My ticket was 
returned to me and was accepted by the guard at the 
door as I went out, and I went to the hotel to com- 
mune with my thoughts and some soap and Rhine water. 


Attempting Too Much—XCll. 


Well, I reached Brussels a day late, and for that 
reason missed seeing the king; so I had nothing to do 
but philosophize some more, this time upon the folly 
that leads some men to attempt to do too many things. 

Take the king of Belgium for a handy example. He 
has an excellent record as a king; warm friends, 
numerous admirers, and a good job at a fat salary, with 
numerous perquisites. He has not, however, so far 
made a great success of the lumber business, though, as 
I have before suggested, I hope there is a great future 
before him in this direction if the proper attention is 
given it. But he is said also to be financially interested 
in some of the gaming houses at Ostend, and was 
reported to have gone there the day I arrived. So he 
missed his interview with me; and though I was perhaps 


to blame in not having arrived on the right train, yet _ 


I cannot help blaming the king on general principles 
for dissipating his money and talents (or perchance 
winning other people’s money) in such a delirious 
diversion as gambling, or in any way giving it royal 
patronage. I had made due preparations in honor of 
the interview, and the king may as well understand 
what he missed, because on that day he was not at home 
holding down the throne and attending to the lumber 
business, instead of dabbling in roulette and rouge et 
noir. I had intended to give his lumber business a big 
free advertisement; though it is possible that in the 
ruffled state of mind caused by my railway experience I 
might have vented my ill-humor upon the distinguished 
potentate in some way; perhaps by telling him what I 
thought of government railway people generally, or giv- 
ing him some plain advice upon the subject of gambling. 
And as I did not get that opportunity to relieve my mind 
I have done so here—because while when injured I may 
not show it at once, somebody will realize it at some 
time or other, if my memory fail me not. 


The Glory and the Grief of Militarism—XCIII. 


I am a plain man in speech and action, but if it had 
not been for the unspeakable persecution of Dreyfus and 
a few other dismal phases of militarism I doubt if I 
could entirely have escaped the temptation to “join the 
army” upon my return home, unless my wife should 
have “put her foot down” on the proposition. I wit- 
nessed military maneuvers in England, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Austria and Italy, and 
they had their due effect upon me, though I shall not 
pretend that they were gotten up entirely in my honor. 
When a boy I loved the top boots and brass buttons and 
other paraphernalia which go to make up the gorgeous 
European military toggery; and I could blow a horn, 
beat a drum or march with a lath sword for a weapon as 
long and as far as any boy of my acquaintance. Who, 
indeed, of the male persuasion has not aspired to be a 
soldier boy? 

On a Sunday afternoon in Warsaw, Poland, the gov- 
ernor-general and commander-in-chief of the Russian 
army, Grand Duke Michael, brother of the present czar 
of all the Russias, reviewed the Polish troops within 
a stone’s throw of my cab, while a policeman held my 
horse, not without difficulty, lest that fiery steed might 
dash out and break up the great military spectacle in 
which many thousand troops were engaged. I sat 
upright with bared head, keeping one eye on the police- 
man and the other on the show. It was a gorgeous 
spectacle. But after all this series of splendid military 
demonstrations I weighed the matter carefully and 
decided to remain a civilian. 

I saw 10,000 men bowed beneath the burden of poorly 
compensated toil in civil pursuits, and these burdens 
nearly doubled to maintain the standing armies. Other 
glimpses of the dark side of militarism came to me from 
time to time to dissipate my primitive impulse to 
become a “jiner.” One evening in Warsaw I heard 
charming strains of martial music, and eagerly awaited 
the appearance of the parade; but it proved to be a 
detachment of condemned prisoners, with chains clank- 
ing at their heels, while some of their families and other 
belongings brought up the rear in vehicles correspond- 


ing closely to our “Black Marias.’”’ They were on their 
way to the railway station, where they would be loaded 
on the “Siberian special,” doubtless to be deported for 
life at hard labor in the Siberian mines. 


A Tribute to Two Crowned Heads—XCIV. 


If.in anything that I have said in regard to the royal 
chiefs of Europe there may have been anything which 
to the casual reader appeared like invidious comment, 
I should wish to qualify it, for I have as a matter of 
fact a feeling of respect for most of them as men and 
for all of them because of the high stations they fill. 
I honor them for what good they do and most of them 
do sufficient good to command the honor of any candid 
man. I believe, for example, that the emperor of Ger- 
many is accomplishing wonders for the commercial 
upbuilding of his people, though some of the good things 
necessarily are interwoven with a kind of self-exaltation 
that is not in harmony with American ideas and, con- 
sequently, repugnant to an American. 

I fully believe that the czar of Russia was in earnest 
in all he proposed in connection with the peace con- 


. ference, and when I was in Russia I saw many evidences 


of a higher order of things and a better tone in gov- 
ernmental policies than history has ascribed to that 
country in the past. Autocrat as he is, the ezar is a 
man of sensitive nature and tender heart, and one of 
the dearest things to him is a better condition of affairs 
for humanity at large. But the systems in vogue can- 
not be revolutionized at once or in a few years. He 
is carried on, by influences beyond even his control, along 
hard lines of great racial and political movements. The 
Polish people have been submerged. Finland is now 
undergoing a transformation that is humiliating and 
heartrending to its patriotic people; but these things 
are the results of many years of governmental policy 
which cannot be changed at once. They could have 
been and. were foreshadowed and expected. 

Yet the signs of better things are plain. The most 
depressed elements in the citizenship of the various 
portions of the czar’s domains are not now appealing 
to the government in vain, and their prospects are 
brighter than they have ever been. There will be an 
uplifting of the people accompanying the development 
of the nation in the mechanical arts. Russia has not 
in the past given much encouragement in this direction, 
except as it was her desire to enrich her palaces and 
churches and add to the luxuries of the higher classes. 
Now, however, accompanying her great commercial 
development is a mechanical development as well. The 
railroads are exploiting her natural resources, and she 
has opened her doors to capital and to the enterprising 
men of the world, and she herself will educate her people 
to do the work which these leaders of men will oversee. 
She is being brought in touch with civilizing influence, 
and is experiencing a commercial uplifting she has never 
before known. 


The American Exhibit for Russia—XCV. 


It is significant of the interest taken in American 
products, and particularly in American machinery, that 
a well organized movement is on foot to remove after 
the fair the American exhibit at Paris to St. Petersburg, 
Russia, for its educational influence upon Russian 
mechanics, artisans and merchants. It is understoud 
that this project originated with the Russian govern- 
ment itself, which is a paternal institution that recog- 
nized the deficiencies of the Russian people and is 
anxious to promote the adoption of more modern 
methods. Russia aspires to be a great producer in every 
line. It now is a heavy buyer, but wishes to become 
independent of the outside world. To that end it pur- 
poses to develop its industries so as to compete with 
manufacturers elsewhere. 

An important lesson it hopes to learn from the 
United States is the construction and use of modern 
woodworking machinery. Russia has almost endless 
forests, but its producing methods are for the most part 
crude and inadequate. It is an exporter to some extent, 
Russian pine being an important part of the supply of 
northern Europe and England, but its forest resources 
and their distribution would entitle Russia to a much 
greater lumber trade than it has enjoyed if it had the 
producing facilities. It has been a buyer of American 
saw mill and woodworking machinery and will be 
increasingly so. The removal of the American exhibit 
to Russia would stimulate the demand for American 
machinery, and yet undoubtedly an ultimate purpos¢ 
is to manufacture not only lumber but the tools with 
which to produce it in Russia itself. J. E. D. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The preparations for the Pan-American Exposition, 
to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., from May 1 to November 
1, 1901, are being carried forward with an energy which 
promises to make that exposition a pronounced suc- 
cess. Many of the buildings are already under way, 
and contracts for others are being let as rapidly as 
plans are completed. The construction of these build- 
ings will call for a large amount of lumber, but out- 
side of this the lumbermen of Buffalo and the Ton- 
awandas are taking an active interest in the plans and 
preparations for the exposition. The chairman of the 
executive committee, upon whom a large amount of 
work devolves, is John N. Scatcherd, the well-known 
Buffalo lumberman, and it is universally conceded that 
no better selection for the position could have been 
made. From what the Lumberman knows of the plans 
for this exposition it would advise every one of its 
readers to make arrangements for being “put off at 
Buffalo” in 1901. 
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Depending on the Mood. 

The yard man asked if I felt that 1 must be in a 
certain mood when I wrote, and | told him that I 
repudiated moods years ago; that a fellow who writes 
for a living must be ready to go at it any time just 
as he would if he were digging ditches for a living. 
The yard man said he wished he could get into that way 
of selling lumber. “But I have not been able to,” he 
continued. “At times when I take a man in hand I feel 
almost absolutely sure of selling him. I know I am right 
in touch with him, and it seems to me that he couldn’t 
get away from me if he tried. At other times it is like 
standing on one hill with my prospective customer on 
another. There is too much distance between us. When 
I feel that 1 have my man in hand the question of price 
hardly gives me a thought. I could sell him at almost 
any price, I believe, but when it is one of my off days 
[ am so mighty afraid that I will accomplish nothing 
that the first I know I am offering some sort of con- 
cession. I propose to knock off a little here and there, 
and go wriggling around in a way that it seems to me 
would be plain to anybody that I was not sure of my 
footing.” 

This yard man opened up a big subject. All of us 
have less confidence and backbone at some times than 
at others, and I don’t believe it is dyspepsia that is the 
cause of it, either. Dyspepsia is bad enough, but it has 
become such a stock term that we apply it as a cause 
for all the minor ills of the mind. If a man is irritable, 
mean, ungentlemanly, a nice way to excuse him is to say 
he has the dyspepsia. I don’t believe it is any excuse 
at alJ, as any man with a head half full of brains ought 
to know enough to be decent and treat people at least 
courteously, no matter if dyspepsia lies in chunks in his 
stomach. When a man who does not feel up to concert 
pitch physically blurts around and slobbers like a 
catfish, treading on your feelings or mine, it is simply a 
plain exhibition of the man proper. Get him a little 
roiled and he would do the same thing if he had the 
pristine health of Adam. 

Physically and mentally we are constantly relaxing 
and strengthening—swelling and receding. To speak 
metaphorically, the tide comes in and goes out. When 
it is full we have hope, confidence, grit; and when it 
ebbs those qualities are less intense. It is a natural 





The boss digging timber out of the snow. 


process of nature, and as life depends on action and 
reaction, when the process ceases we die. 

It is an excellent thing to set our standard when the 
tide is in—just as we would make our will when we 
know what we are doing. A lumberman recently told 
me that some of the most serious mistakes in his earlier 
business life were a result of his not having the back- 
bone to stay by his judgment. He would figure on large 
bills, he said, knowing at the time that the proposition 
was an equitable one all around, but in a day or two # 
feeling would possess him that he would like to go a few 
dollars better on his own estimates. His mental sky 
would assume a bluish cast, and he would begin to 
think that surely somebody would underbid him, and 
that if he didn’t sell that amount of lumber to that 
one particular man or corporation he didn’t know where 
he would sell it. You see the tide was going out, and 
there was a letting down in his determination. Felt 
the same way yourself, haven’t you? 

We are great creatures—great machines; there is 
more to us than we will ever find out, and to sell lumber 
sucessfully it is as necessary for us to study ourselves 
and others as it would be if we practiced law or dealt 
out pills. 





Shed Opinions. 

The yard man I was told at the-office was out in the 
yard, so with a care for my shoes which I had just 
paid a dime to have shined, I picked my way to the 
lower end of the yard and found the boss digging wind- 
mill tower timber out of the snow. He wasn’t livelier 
than a trout, said he was just getting over the grip, 
and remarked that a good shed would be the thing 
these days. Winter is the season that suggests sheds. 

This shed question will no more down than Banquo’s 
ghost. Outside of prices and trade I doubt if there is 
another subject that is talked about so much. The 
fact is that up to date the bulk of the lumber sold from 
retail yards has been handled in a slobmagullion way, 
with no set method, and the majority of the dealers are 
opening their eyes to the fact that there is great room 
for improvement. ‘This is the very reason why they 
are talking about sheds al] over the country. 

At another place the yard man was out on the piles 
with a scoop shovel throwing the snow from them, and 
he said this was the second time he had performed the 




















I was still advertising screen doors. 


shovel act in a week. Then he talked about a shed and 
said he would be blumfutted (that was the word as near 
as I could catch it) if he wouldn’t have a shed before 
he was a hundred years older. I had never seen the 
man before, but when I shouted my name up to him he 
came down as though a wildcat was after him, stuck 
his shovel into a snowdrift, held out both hands to 
shake, and lead the way to the office. 

It is sometimes both pleasant and pfofitable to get 
at the motive of a man. I suppose I do ask some fool- 
ish questions around a lumber yard, but they are gen- 
erally for an object, and I am willing to be forgiven. 
“Don’t let your man do all the rough work, eh?” I 
remarked as the yard man knocked the balls from his 
heels with the stove poker. “No,” he said, tossing his 
hat on the desk, “that isn’t the way I have treated my 
men. There are only the two of us; I have got to doa 
part of the work, anyway, and I believe it makes my 
man feel a little better if I take a hand occasionally at 
these things. If there were enough of us so that I could 
sit back and boss it might be different, but as I come 
pretty near being an able-bodied man, and have worked 
for a living, I rather enjoy saying ‘come on’ a part of 
the time.” 

“What kind of a shed would you build?” I asked. 

“Darned if I know,’ was the answer. “I haven't 
got it down fine, but it does seem to me that it is a 
pretty big outlay for a dealer who is not selling more 
than forty cars a year to put $2,000 in a shed. If a 
fellow only knew he was going to stay at it long enough 
to pay it would be another thing. But none of us know 
that. My yards and buildings are worth $1,500, I sup- 
pose. I did have a sneaking idea last summer that I 
might sell out if I got my price, and a man down the 
road came to look the property over, but darn it, do you 
know there was too much real estate for him? He 
would rather go over on railroad ground, get yard room 
for nothing, or next to nothing, and build an office and 
sheds that wouldn’t cost him more than $500. Now, if 
I should put up a shed that cost $2,000, my buildings 
and land would be worth $3,500, and as I look at it 
there might be a whole swarm of fellows come here 
wanting to buy a yard, but not one of them want to put 
that amount of money into ground and buildings.” 

I ran my fingers into my hair and scratched my head, 
for I confess that the question had not been laid before 
me in exactly that light before. “I know I wouldn’t 
want 9 pay it,” he continued, “unless it suited me to a 
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‘t,’ and the probability is it wouldn’t. Ninety-nine times 
in a hundred I should prefer to build my own shed, 
planned as I wanted it. And I don’t know as in any 
event I should want to put as much money into a yard 
and shed as a fair stock of lumber would cost.” 

At another yard on this trip a retail man objected to 
a big shed because it took too much help to handle the 
lumber. “In the retail lumber business the thing is to 
keep expenses down,” he said. “My brother sold $20,000 
worth of lumber and did not pay to exceed $75 for 
help.” 

Then my rounds brought me to a yard with a closed 
shed adjunct. It was as cold as the dickens, the air was 
full of frost, and as I stepped in there opened out before 
me the vista of shed room. The proprietor came down 
from the other end of the alley, and I thought, “Well, 
by jingo, he isn’t shoveling snow, anyhow!” In the 
course of our talk I repeated to the shed owner some 
of the objections yard men had to closed sheds. “And 
undoubtedly they are the very men who haven’t got 
them!” he said significantly, and I had to admit that 
was so. I asked him what he thought of the proposition 
than an expensive shed might prevent a small plant from 
being sold. “There may be something in that,” he said, 
kicking a lath from the alley. “If I was doing a peanut 
business I should not want a shed that would hold 
1,000,000 feet of lumber to do it in.” Then he remarked 
that he was just finishing up his inventory and was as 
busy as a bee, but that he would come around and we 
would take in the show that evening. I asked him what 
kind of a show it was. “Oh,” said he, “I think it is 
some kind of a girl show.” I told him it would tickle 
me half to death to go with him. 


A Taking Coal Ad. 


The yard man who was selling coal for $8.50 said it 
would cost $8.25 to lay in stove, and the even $8.50 to 
lay down nut. I asked him why he was selling at such 
prices, expecting he would say that some brother dealer 
was heading him off, but the reply was that the busi- 
ness men of the town are the arbiter when it comes to 
the matter of making coal prices. “If it is more than 
about such a price,” he said, “they tell us they will not 
lay it in. We go to them and buy their goods at their 
pricé. If people to avoid their big profits send out of 
towh to the supply houses they howl; but when it comes 
to buying their coal they are not willing that we shall 
make a profit.” This is another illustration of the old 
adage that it makes a good deal of difference whose ox 
is gored. 

This is not a very satsfactory coal item, so I will 
pull out another stop and change the tune by quoting a 
coal ad that I saw in Minnesota. 


On the Firing Line 
so far as it refers to a position during a battle is not 
the most satisfactory in the world. Large employers 
of help are not doing much in the firing line this 
year. The time is at hand when 
Coal 


is forcing its way into our everyday life, and the 
firing line is universally adopted. It requires the 
same effort to fire with coal good or bad. We fire 
the bad coal and sell the good. 


I am going to ask you if you could start to read that 
little ad. and then get away from it before you had 
finished it. If you could not the ad. is a good one. We 
may have all the ideas and opinions possible concerning 





¢ / 
Underestimates the amount he owes. 


an ad, but the test is, is it read? That ad has run 
through my head somewhat as that famous trick trip 
ticket business of old did. I showed it to my wife, and 
she said it was good; and if she says so, it is good, for 
it is almost a daily occurrence for her to take my liter- 
ary stuff by the ear and fairly skin it alive. Seeing 
that the writer of this ad is a good-natured fellow and 
probably won’t care, I don’t mind telling you that it 1s 
C. F. Woodward, manager for the Carpenter-Glass Lum- 
ber Company, at Faribault. You will notice that the ad 
is written in rag time throughout, which is undoubtedly 
owing to the fact that Mr. Woodward was for several 
years a member of a famous minstrel company. I should 
like to see him and Colonel Edwards, lutnber agent of 
the Illinois Central railway, together and hear them 
tell show stories. Then, too, both men are brilliant 
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refutations of the old opinion that a showman, having 
roamed over the wide earth, cannot settle down and be a 
good business man. I used to hear a like remark con- 
cerning fiddlers, but I want you to understand that I 
have fiddled a little myself, and now look at me! 

Mr. Woodward is a believer in advertising. He said: 
“T have given that branch of the business no little atten- 
tion, and see to it that an ad never appears but twice. 
We run them in four weekly papers, and it takes a 
lot of time and wear on the thinking machinery, but I 
believe it pays.” 

Mr. Woodward has got hold of the right end of it. 
The way to advertise properly is to keep at it. Age will 
sooner spoil an ad than it will a cabbage. I enjoy talk- 
ing with yard men on the subject of advertising, and 
hear some amusing experiences. One man told me that 
last July he had an advertising spasm, as he called it, 
wrote out an ad for some screen doors and had it inserted 
in his local paper. “And by thunder,” said he, “I was 
so busy that I didn’t think of that ad again until snow 
flew, when I took up the paper and there I was still 


advertising screen doors!” 


A Point in Collecting. 


I sat in an office when a man came in and called for 
his bill. As the items were read to him evidently he 
was not satisfied. He hitched in his chair and drew 
long breaths. While he did not permit his feelings to 
explode, he went so far as to remark that he would have 
no more to do with that firm for awhile. This man’s 
account had been running for three years, with a credit 
now and then, and the point with him was that the 
balance was larger than it should be. The yard man 
went over the coal items and showed him that his coal 
for the three years had cost him seventy odd dollars, 
which the man admitted was as reasonable as he could 
expect. In addition there was a small bill for dimen- 
sion, and possibly another item or two. It was the 
same old story of human nature; nine men in ten when 
they let a bill run and run will think it is too much 
when settling day comes. I have been caught in that 
fix myself. 

The customer said “good day” pleasantly enough when 
he went away, and then the yard man remarked that 
the day before when running over his accounts he had 
made the remark that he wouldn’t give ten cents for the 
one just paid. He could not understand, however, why 
the man should be at sea as to the amount he owed. 
“He has had several bills,” he said, “and why didn’t he 
keep them?” ‘Then it occurred to me why it would not 
be a good idea to have printed in bold type at the top 
of the blanks on which itemized statements are ren- 
dered, “Keep this!” If the instructions were followed 
it would help the customer to sustain his equilibrium. 
Then if he would preserve his receipts he could tell in 
five minutes how he stood, and ask no odds of the books 
of the man he owed. But mighty little business ,is there 
in the average man, and a bill or statement gets away 
from him as though it had been greased for the occasion. 
Then there are more people in every community than 
you can count on your fingers who, if they can only get 
credit, don’t care if the bills and statements do get 
away from them. It is not the bills and statements, but 
the credit, that counts with them. Undoubtedly your 
ledger contains the names of two or three such people. 

Then the yard man delivered himself of a little lore 
that seemed to be well worth recording in this depart- 
ment. “I have been sending two duns a week to this 
man,” he said, “but they did not include the amount of 
his bill. That might have discouraged him! I never tell 
a man who is doubtful pay how much his account is 
when I send him a dunning letter. I say to him that I 
am hard up and want some money, and then if he comes 
in and has got as much as he owes me I generally get it.” 
You see this method is based on the principle we have 
been talking about, namely, that the average man 
who has a running account underestimates the amount 
he owes. 

A yard man once gave me a little talk on the state- 
ment business. “I’ll be hanged,” he said, “if I think 
it is my duty to fire a string of statements at a man, 
and I don’t do it unless he is the kind that has to be 
coaxed in order to get a dollar out of him. I have 
taught more than one man that when I ask him by mail 
for my money he must pay the same attention to it as 
he would if I were to go to his house and ask him. To 
ignore statements is an easy way that many people who 
are perfectly able to pay have of staving off pay day. 
It seems to be part of their religion to throw statements 
one after another into the stove as fast as they receive 
them. I sold a bill of repair stuff to a lawyer, and at 
the end of sixty days sent him a statement. Two weeks 
after I met him on the street and told him I had a bill I 
wanted to put in his hands to collect, and pulled out his 
own. “Ten percent for collection fees!’ he jokingly 
remarked. Then he said he could have paid it before if 
he had known I was in a hurry for it. I asked him if 
he didn’t receive a statement, and he said he believed 
he did. Then I asked him if he didn’t think it was a 
man’s duty to pay attention to those things? ‘You are 
right,’ he said, ‘it is a man’s duty to do it’; and pulled 
out and paid me. I have sued a man after sending him 
only one statement. If on receiving a statement a man 
cannot pay a bill, let him come around and say so!” 

_ This man stood on tenable ground, at least theoret- 
leally, but there is not one business man in a thousand 
who has the backbone to take that stand, 





Reported by Retailers. 


Expect a Good Average Year. 


LAKEVILLE, Conn., Feb. 10.—As to the outlook for 
business and the amount of building to be done in our 
section, we believe that there are more jobs under way 
at the present time than is usual at this time of the 
year. The outlook for trade in our line is fully as good 
if not better than for several years. The high prices 
of coarse lumber may have a tendency to check some 
work, but we do not think so now from the present indi- 
cations. We expect a good average year in 1900. 

E. W. Spurr Company. 








No Prospects of a Rush. 


BrisToL, Conn., Feb. 12.—We see no prospects of any 
unusual rush in building operations in this vicinity. 
There will be a few jobs of a good substantial character, 
but the cheaper class of tenement houses and ordinary 
cheap houses that usually call for the larger part of 
builders’ material, will not in our judgment be built to 
any extent. There is already for sale on the market 
quite a number of comparatively new houses at prices 
less than they could be built at the present prices of 
material. Some who had thought of building are now 
investigating places advertised for sale and there seem 
to be plenty of good houses already built to accommo- 
date the present population. Saxton & Strona. 





Speculative Building has Stopped. 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 13.—It is hard to come to 
any conclusion at all as to the possibilities for the year’s 
business in this vicinity. The stiff advance on all kinds 
of plumber’s materials, especially, also in hardware and 
all lines of lumber, added to the fact of the great number 
of tenements that are vacant in this city, has put a 
stop to any speculative building, and it does not seem 
likely that this will be materially improved in the early 
part of this year. Architects are now busy on plans, 
most of which are for large buildings. The general 
opinion is, I think, that the good times are coming 
here, but they may be delayed until late in the season 
or possibly another year. There is more or less uncer- 
tainty as to what the middle of the summer will bring 
with it, on account of the presidential campaign. 

Louts A. MANSFIELD. 





Very Little Building. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Feb, 12.—There will be very little 
building in this vicinity. In fact, at the present time 
there is nothing of the kind in sight. 

L. O. & E. 8. Davis. 





The Outlook Not Bright. 


New RicuLanp, Minn., Feb. 13.—The outlook for 
spring trade in this vicinity is not very bright. The 
crops were very poor last year, and while our farmers 
do not depend altogether on grain, still their wheat 
crop is enough of a factor in their business to make 
them feel poor if it fails them. ‘The poor crop, low 
prices, and advanced cost of lumber have combined 
to put a decided damper on building prospects. Our 
town is not large enough to count on any great amount 
of trade. On the whole, we will be agreeably dis- 
appointed if trade holds up to the usual volume. Prices 
are considerably demoralized by the belligerent attitude 
assumed by our “big neighbors” all around. 

MACONNELL & LAMPERT. 





Prices Too High For Farmers. 


OWATONNA, MINN., Feb. 8.—With regard to build- 
ing prospects for the coming year in this locality, 
in our opinion we are not going to have over half 
the trade we had in 1899. Prices are so far advanced 
on all building material that the farmers are not going 
to build anything they can avoid. 

WIsconsIN LUMBER COMPANY. 





A Good Trade This Spring. 


Katona, IA., Feb. 10.—We think we will have a good 
trade this spring, but do not expect quite as much as 
last spring. Contractors here have work that will 
keep them busy up to harvest. We can’t tell very 
much about the fall trade as yet. 

MELLINGER & Co. 





Trade Dull at Present. 


Dewey, I. T., Feb. 15.—The lumber trade in this sec- 
tion is dull at present. The cause of this is the advance 
in prices of building material, and also the allotting of 
Indian lands. When the allotment shall have been fin- 
ished the prospects for trade will be improved. The 
matter of titles to lands will then be settled and it will 
give a new impetus to building. 

CLARK & BATES. 





Trade Will Depend on the Crops. 


Mouncik, INnb., Jan. 16.—The year just closed has been 
the best for four or five years back, with a nice, even 
demand the year through. The bulk of our trade is 


from the city, but the farmers have bought quite lib- 
erally. On account of some unsatisfactory local con- 
ditions we do not anticipate as good city trade this 
coming year, but see no reason why the farmers should 
not buy about as usual. 

The different yards here carry good stocks, ample 


for the demands of the trade, aggregating close to 
5,000,000 feet, well assorted and are complete at present. 
About one-sixth of the stock consumed is yellow pine, 
mostly short leaf. Our trade uses hemlock dimension, 
which constitutes about one-fifth of our receipts. The 
lumber yards here have the entire sale of sash and 
doors, also of lath. One yard also sells coal. 

We hope the wholesale department may be managed 
wisely and conservatively, that the manufacturers may 
get all the conditions justify, and stop there. We are 
anxious to furnish material to the consumer as low as 
possible, and would much rather prices would stay at 
the present point than to advance and then decline. - 

GREELY Bros. 





Too Early to Make a Forecast. 


MANCHESTER, CoNnn., Feb. 8.—Regarding the outlook 
for the lumber trade in this locality for 1900, we think 
it is too early to make any accurate forecast, but pres- 
ent indications are favorable to a good business, pro- 
vided prices are not pushed any higher. In case prices 
advance I look for a smaller demand, as almost every 
one here is convinced that many commodities, including 
lumber, are already too high to render. it advisable to 
erect any buildings that are not a necessity. 

CHARLES A. ATKINS, Jr. 





In Improvement Expected. 


PANA, Itu., Feb. 14.—In regard to trade conditions 
at this time will say that it is early to determine just 
what they will be. One thing we are sure of, however, 
is that out city trade will be an improvement over 1899, 
as we had a coal miners’ strike here the greater part 
of the season, which paralyzed the coal trade and was 
a great detriment to building in the city. Our farmer 
trade was more than we have had for several years, 
This class of trade should be good this year, as hay 
is the principal crop they sell and the price is nearly 
double what they have received in former years, and 
a large percentage of it is in their hands. We daily 
have evidence that the high price of lumber and building 
material will curtail building to quite an extent, though 
we look for a fair business this year. It is to be hoped 
that lumber prices will advance no further. 

C. B. Puecpes... 


—_—eOeOorrne 


A Good Showing. 
AUBURN, NeEs., Feb. 12.—The total sales of this office 
for each year ending December 20 since 1895 are as 
follows: 


De eteeduseeeues $20,700 Beeisadeceadaueas $22,200 
seer Pieacdwceucees avaee PEt caaavehend 40,800 


I hardly expect as large a volume of business this year 
as last, as there were several large improvements, such 
as a new courthouse, a school, ete., that will not oceur 
again soon. But otherwise from present indications the 
improvements will be quite as much as they were last 
year, and [ expect to sell probably $30,000 to $35,000 
worth of lumber this year. I think the general demand 
will be quite as great as last year and the percentage 
from 30 to 50 percent greater than the average for the 
previous four years, provided of course that crops are 
good or some unforeseen disaster should not occur. 


J. W. KERNS. 





Prospects for Light Trade. 


Kensett, Ia., Feb. 14—We know of almost nothing 
in the way of prospective building in our territory at 
present. We think it probable that the coming year’s 
business will be light with us. 

CHARLES Locke & Son. 





Prospects Below the Average. 

NAUGATUCK, COoNN., Feb. 8.—The probabilities are 
that the coming year the quantity of new building in this 
vicinity will be below the average. The fact that material 
has advanced in price to a point where it is not pro- 
fitable to build for rent or speculation, will confine the 
use of all building material to needed repairs on a 
few manufacturing plants and an occasional residence. 

The writer has sold his entire lumber business to the 
Naugatuck Lumber & Coal Company, the sale taking 
effect February 10, 1900. KE. E. STEVENS. 





Prospects Never Looked Better. 


CARROLLTON, Pa., Feb. 15.—In regard to the building 
outlook in this section, it has never looked better. 
There will be 300 dwelling houses put up here the com- 
ing spring. There is a scarcity of houses for the coal 
miners. The coal business is booming and there will 
be several new mines opened here. ‘There has been 
three new mines opened here this winter and coal is 
being shipped in large quantities. There will be sev- 
eral hundred miners that must have shelter and this 
involves the erection of a large number of houses in the 
neighborhood of the mines. D. LUTHER, JR. 





— 


Consider Outlook Promising. 


New Haven, Conn., Feb. 10.—It is somewhat early 
as yet to give any correct idea as to the outlook for 
spring trade. While we do not care to be quoted as 
authority in the matter, we feel that trade has been 
equal to past years and consider the outlook promising 
for the year 1900. W. A, BecKLEY CoMPANY. 
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Concerning Puget Sound Climate. 


J. D. Day, who has just purchased the entire plant and 
timber holdings of Parker Bros., of Big Lake, Wash., is 
an extremely modest man—just as every one is who 
comes from Rhinelander, Wis. Well, after the deal was 
closed he and Joe Parker went to Seattle, where Joe 
met some of his friends and introduced them to Day. 
It was raining, of course, and not seeing any ladies on 
the street, Mr. Day remarked that he presumed such 
weather kept them indoors. Parker, being wise in 
these matters, explained the advantages of the new 
rainy day skirt. Day was interested, as anyone from 
Rhinelander would be, but skeptical, or rather afraid 
it might not be true, as Parker tells it. The conversa- 
tion continued, when Parker suddenly excused himself to 
speak to a man a moment. Knowing that even Wash- 
ington ladies would hardly venture out in such rain, 
he arranged with two boys to make up and appear on 
that same street in just one hour and to screen their 
faces with their umbrellas. Then rejoining the Day 
party, they all dropped into a restaurant for refresh- 
ments, Day again remarking that such a climate was 
confining on ladies. Parker assured him that in a short 
time, even if the rain did not let up—of which there 
was no sign—he would see some ladies pass the very 
place they were then sitting. Day doubted, so a bet of 
dinners for the party was agreed upon. At the appointed 
time two ladies appeared in rainy day skirts of the 
real Olivette length, or rather shortness. Day was too 
full of admiration of their pluck to talk. He just said: 
“They must have been expecting a flood.” The sup- 
posed ladies—like Lot’s wife—couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to look back, which gave Day an inkling of the 
joke, but being from Rhinelander he was too modest to 
follow them to settle it. He would rather pay the 
dinner and enjoy Washington humidity in silence in the 
future. 





The Host at Baltimore. 

The forthcoming annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is to be held at 
the Hotel Rennert at Baltimore on March 7 and 8. The 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange is to be the host of the 
oceasion. The National association, which, as is well 
known, is the most distinguished wholesale umber organ- 
ization in the country, has had many most interesting, 
enjoyable and valuable conventions, which have been 
held in many parts of the country at lumber centers. 
Past meetings have been held at Saginaw, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, New York city, Boston and one 
or two other places; but it is a foregone conclusion that 
the Baltimore meeting will eclipse all past conventions 
of wholesale dealers. Baltimore itself is one of the most 
charming cities in the United States and offers many 
allurements for a visit at this season of the year, and 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, made up as it is of 
practically every representative lumberman of the city, 
will surely add new laurels to 1ts reputation for hospi- 
tality. The membership of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is about 250, and judging 
from advices at the present time from those who expect 
to attend the meeting, it will be the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization. An interesting fact in connec- 
tion with the annual meetings of the association is that 
all wholesalers who are interested in the work are 
gladly welcomed, although they may not be members. 





Cedar-Fed Salmon. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Company, of New Whatcom, 
Wash., is a manufacturer of red cedar shingles and 
lumber, and has a large stock now on hand. ‘The saw- 
dust has for years been dropped into the waters of 
Puget sound on leaving the conveyors, and has from 
time to time threatened serious trouble for the company 
with the state and local authorities because of the claim 
that the sawdust was injurious to the salmon. - 
company consists of J. A. and G. W. Loggie. 4. W. 
so well and favorably known and withal eo great a pete 
that heretofore he has adroitly avoided the threatened 
trouble from the sawdust. 

Now J. A. Loggie is a very retiring sort of fellow—- 
not even married yet, though his teeth and that part 
of his head where there should be front hair are begin- 
ning to show advancing wisdom. Being of a scientific 
turn of mind, he would not accept, without a scientific 
demonstration, the preposition that red cedar sawdust 
was injurious to the salmon. He was at a loss just 
how to go at it, but it occurred to him that the reports 
of the fish commissioner for a number of years previous 
to the starting of the mill compared with the reports 
since would show how the matter stood historically and 
possibly furnish the desired clue for his cherished scien- 
tific investigation. 

Going back a few years before the starting of the 
mill, the report complained of white salmon, and every 
succeeding report until the mill was started contained 
the same “complaint. But the complaint was not in the 
report for the year the mill started, nor in any suc- 
ceeding report. The conclusion was irresistible that it 


was the red cedar sawdust that had given the salmon 


that rich red color for which it is now famous the 
world over. But why? is the question that Mr. Loggie 
wanted solved. 

Just how he did it would be too long a story, but 
briefly it is like this: Mr. Loggie caught some young 
salmon, brought part of them up on red cedar sawdust, 
the natural salinon food, and the other part of them 
on a bottle, so to speak—that is to say, without the 
natural salmon food. In the former their flesh had 
that rich red color, while in the latter it was white, as 
complained of by the fish commissioner. Then he made 
a chemical analysis of the flesh of each fish and of the 


red cedar sawdust, as a clincher to his arguments. His. 


paper, as presented to the fish commissioner, is a very 
learned one. Both the lumbermen and the fishermen 
of the whole sound country feel very grateful to Mr. 
Loggie for his eminently successful efforts in their be- 
half. 

A copy of Mr. Loggie’s very interesting report, care- 
fully illustrated and hand-carved, may be had by address- 
ing the fish commissioner at Olympia, or better still by 
application to J. A. Loggie direct. The sawdust-fish 
question, which has been a bone of contention in many 
«a legislature, is forever settled, and in the future Jum- 
bermen and fish men will dwell together in peace and 
unity. 





Will it be Governor Stearns ? 


There are more people know Justus S. Stearns, of 
Michigan, and at the same time I imagine fewer people 
know him, than is the case with most lumbermen of 
the United States. There are comparatively few people 
who know him personally and intimately; he is known 
personally but slightly to thousands of residents of 
Michigan; but he is known by name to probably a 
hundred times as many as have ever seen him, 

This is partly because Mr. Stearns is one of the busiest 
men on earth. In the first place he is one of the heaviest 
lumber operators of the north, the various institu- 
tions in which he is sole owner or at least half owner 
turning out lumber in immense quantities. I do not 
know just how much lumber the Stearns plants cut 
annually, but all told it must be over 100,000,000 feet 
of white pine, while the hemlock and hardwood product 
is large. The Lumberman’s statistics give the three big 
Stearns’, plants at Ludington, Mich., Lac du Flam- 
beau, Wis., and Odanah, Wis., a white pine product of 
85,000,000 feet for 1899. These plants are well scat- 
tered and, besides his business at Ludington, Mich., he 
has lumber interests elsewhere in the lower peninsula. 

To keep track of his varied interests Mr. Stearns has 
acquired a reputation of being one of the greatest travel- 
ers on earth, not perhaps in the number of states or 
countries visited but in the number of miles made 
annually. To find J. S. Stearns one should pursue the 
policy used in hunting deer—locate himself along a run- 
way and wait. Take a station in some office in Chicago 
or in a hotel that he frequents or in the secretary of 
state’s office at Lansing, or at one of his mill plants, and 
he is pretty sure to turn up before long. 

In view of his business interests it was a cause of 
great surprise to his friends when Mr. Stearns con- 
sented to become candidate for secretary of state of 
Michigan, but it was not at all surprising to them that 
he should be elected, for he usually gets what he starts 
after. Now he is a candidate for the nomination as 
governor of the state of Michigan on the republican 
ticket, and while there is a warm though good-natured 
campaign going on his friends believe that he will cap- 
ture that nomination and after that the office. 

Mr. Stearns, if elected, would make a good governor. 
He is a man of action rather than words. He is alert, 
enterprising and aggressive, yet the latter not in a way 
which gives offense. He is in politics as he has been 
in business, carving out his way by dint of the exercise 
of, the mental and moral qualities which are the surest 
foundation for success of the man of affairs. 





Lew Shade’s Trip With ‘Shop.’’ 


I have been favored by O. S. Hawes, Detroit manager 
of Salling, Hanson & Co., with a lithographed counter- 
feit in colors of Shoppenagons, the patron saint and 
trade-mark of the big Grayling lumber concern. Shop- 
penagons is depicted dressed in his full paraphernalia of 
buckskin and feathers, and bears upon his breast a 
Hoo-Hoo badge of startling size. 

Speaking of Shoppenagons reminds me of a story L. 
C. Slade, of Saginaw, tells on himself. Some years ago 
Mr. Slade engaged the old Indian as guide and boatman 
on a fishing trip on one of the northern Michigan lakes. 
During the expedition, when a mile or more from land, 
a severe blizzard sprung up which chilled Slade to the 
very marrow. The sea was treacherous and the boat 
possessed few qualities of seaworthiness. While Lew 
had a bottle of the Kentucky comforter in his hip pocket, 
he was also mindful of the average Indian’s fondness for 
liquor, and therefore his bump of caution demanded 
that he stand the chill of the elements rather than take 
the chance of having a drunken Indian drown him. He 


therefore endured and suffered until the boat was finally 
safe on the beach. He then for the first time took 
recourse to his bottle, which in turn he offered to 
“Shop.” Much to Slade’s surprise Shoppenagons 
explained that he was a good Indian and never drank 
the white brother’s fire-water. And Lew adds: “Think 
what unnecessary suffering I underwent on that awful 
trip.” 





The Lake Jobbers Association. 


It’s a mighty pleasant matter to contemplate when 
one thinks that these white pine jobbers of Saginaw, Bay 
City, Detroit, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
Tonawanda, have at last got together on lines of social 
intercourse and friendly consultation over the joint 
needs of their several markets. In a tentative sort of 
a way these meetings have been held for years, but 
unfortunately until within a recent date but very lit- 
tle good to the trade at large has been accomplished. 
‘There have been a vast number of local jealousies and 
prejudices to overcome. Lately, however, it is practi- 
cally an accomplished fact that the grading of these 
several markets is on a uniform basis and prices are 
on a parity. So far, so good; and if they will only stick 
to it the procedure will result in much good to the 
wholesale lumber market of these various distributing 
points, and will also prove a boon to tbe buyers as well. 
A meeting of representatives from the points above 
named held a meeting at Toledo on Thursday and Fri- 
day of last week, and, while prices were practically 
undisturbed, much good was accomplished in the way 
of plans for the equalization of values at various con- 
suming points and for more uniformity in inspection. 





The Correction of Irregular Shipments. 


In an editorial in last week’s American Lumberman 
it was suggested that a method might be devised whereby 
it would be possible for state retail lumber associations 
to gain information and trace irregular shipments to 
consumers, without recourse to private detectives or 
spying. I took the liberty to suggest to the heads of 
the traffic departments of the two most important lum- 
ber carrying lines in Michigan last week the following 
hypothesis: “Suppose a retail lumber association 
should request of you that it be supplied with spe- 
cific information from time to time of the source of 
irregular shipments made to consumers from various 
points on your lines, and this request was indorsed 
with the approval of the leading lumber shippers on 
your lines, what reply would you make?” 

In one instance the reply was as follows: “I should 
apply to our legal department, and if to the furnishing 
of the information in that department’s opinion there 
was no legal objection I should furnish it. In fact, we 
often do furnish such information. For example, when 
a man is shipping his goods and chattels out of the coun- 
try to avoid paying his debts.” In a second case the 
reply was as follows: “Unqualifiedly I should furnish 
the information, for I should consider it would be con- 
serving the best interests of a class of most valuable 
customers of our system.” 

Now, the above is simply a suggestion that possibly, 
if worked out by secretaries of the various associations, 
would accomplish a result that has been aimed at but 
failed of success for a long time past. 





Seen In The Sun, But Not So. 


The New York Sun recently said: 

Only a few years ago there were eighty large saw mills 
in Fond du Lac, Eau Claire and Marathon, Wisconsin 
towns, but now all have disappeared and the men who 
worked in connection with them have had to change their 
business or seek employment in other lumber regions. 

Verily the wisdom of the metropolitan editor passeth 
the knowledge of ordinary men! 

It is true that the lumber manufacturing industry 
in two of those towns has declined from its highest 
point, but something is infinitely bigger than nothing. 
To illustrate: In 1886 Fond du Lac had three, perhaps 
four, saw mills; now it has two, one of them larger 
than any one of the mills of fourteen years ago. In 
1886 there were ten concerns cutting lumber at Eau 
Chire with a total product of 207,000,000. In 1899 
there were four concerns cutting, with a total product 
at Eau Claire proper of 84,000,000 feet. Marathon, on 
the other hand, has probably more saw mills at the 
present time than ever, there being four in operation, 
while in 1886 there was possibly one. Other years might 
show different results, but 1886 is a convenient one for 
reference and is representative of the conditions in the 
lumber business of those times. 

Such ridiculous statements as those of the Sun do 
much either to discredit daily newspaper treatment of 
commercial topics or to mislead the public. 

i i 

Hyde Brothers & Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., patentecs 
and manufacturers of the Hyde water tube safety boil- 
ers, are kept busy placing them in plants all over the 
country. At the present time they are putting boil- 
ers in at the following places: Tyrone Iron Works, 
Tyrone, Pa.; Scranton Bolt & Nut Works, Scranton, 
Pa.; Pullman Car Works, Pullman, IIl.; Reeves Iron 
Works, Canal Dover, 0.; Emlyn Iron Works, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., and Laramie Iron & Steel Company, Laramie, 
Wyo. The firm has just gotten out a new catalog 
descriptive of this boiler, which is especially adapted 
for blast furnaces, heating furnaces, puddling furnaces 
and direct coal firing. This little pamphlet will be 
sent to any address on application, and may interest 
those who are looking for the most compact generator 
for burning any kind of fuel direct, either in ordinary 
grates or in connection with any kind of mechanical 
stove grates. 
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THE BRITISH MARKET. 





The January Import. 
[From our own correspondent. ] 

Lonvon, Enc., Feb. 10.—I give herewith particulars 
of the import of wood goods into the United Kingdom 
during the month of January, together with those for 
the same period of the two previous years: 

Hewn. 


1898. 1899. 1900. 
Loads. Loads. Loads. 


From Russia... +... 8,353 8,490 7,341 
From Norway & Sweden. 32,537 36,602 31,033 
From Germany... ...... 32,830 27,139 8,1 


From U. 8S. of America.. 9,085 15,639 14/416 
From British East Indies 4,138 3,917 3,438 
4 


Prom CORGGG. 2... occ cees 335 2,072 

From other countries... 68,926 73,960 86,216 

PEM S.vurecees es 155,873 166,082 152,687 
Sawn, 


1898. 1899. 1900. 

Loads. Loads. Loads. 
iy; 2k! eee 16,858 23,702 16,441 
Irom Sweden & Norway. 59,474 66,502 54,067 
Irom U. 8. of America... 29,8438 24,018 43,039 


Prote COnSGG..«. 6 ¢ssees 17,843 15,727 17,074 
From other countries.... 6,269 10,807 5,829 
TOR a ccsisc ot slinecs 130,287 140,756 136,450 
Staves of all dimensions. 8,789 7,583 9,347 
Furniture Woods, Hardwoods and Veneers. 

1898. 1899. 1900. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
MARGRET cccs ce cescess 8,470 6,237 6,612 
CROP GONEEs 6 kine cc cictes 20,241 


There is nothing of special interest to note in connec- 
tion with the figures for 1900, which, as will be seen, 
are practically the same as those of the two pre- 
vious years. I am glad to note that beginning with 
the present year, the exports from Sweden and Norway 
will be classed under their respective heads instead of 
being lumped together, while furniture woods, which 
other than mahogany have not been included, now find a 
place in the official list. 

Trade Features. 

There has been no setback in the prices ruling in 
London for wood during January. Builders and other 
large buyers cf wood are grumbling at the high prices 
which they are compelled to pay, but at present there 
prices. do not seem to have hindered the progress of 
building work to any appreciable extent, except that of 
the more speculative character. It is difficult to gage 
exactly whether the war in South Africa is beneficial 
or otherwise to the trade. Considerable quantities of 
wood have been utilized in the fitting out of transports, 
but on the other hand the Cape business is paralyzed for 
the time being, while the stringent state of the money 
market is also curtailing business. Not much business 
has been done in goods to arrive from abroad, in con- 
sequence of buyers having satisfied their wants for early 
shipment, while sellers maintain an independent attitude 
in consequence of the large sales at high figures which 
they have already made. 

The stock of timber in the docks on February 1 con- 
sisted of 18,616,000 pieces, as compared with 21,531,000 
pieces at the same date last year, All varieties are less 
in stock than was the case a year ago, with the exception 
of north of Europe floorings. The deliveries do not com- 
pare very favorably with those of January, 1899, but as 
Messrs. Churchill & Sim say in their circular, this is 
probably only a reflex of the smaller dock stocks, 


The Pitch Pine Trade. 


There is no change to report in the position of the 
pitch pine market, which is still as strong as ever. A 
leading agent here, who represents several of the largest 
gulf shippers and with whom I have just had half an 
hour’s chat, informs me that le is not doing much at the 
moment, owing to the fact that they have quite sold 
out of anything for prompt shipment and will not con- 
tract for anything before April-May. ‘This of course 
applies to sawn timber, the price of which is 17 cents 
at point of shipment for 40 feet average cube, which is 
equal to 65s ¢. i. f.° An advance in these prices could 
be obtained for prompt shipment, but there is practically 
nothing offering. The supply of lumber is even less and 
agents here could have sold thousands of standards more 
for summer shipment had they known that shippers 
would have been able to execute same. 

Strange to say, the South African war does not seem 
to have affected the freight market to anything like the 
extent anticipated and there is a very fair amount of 
tonnage offering on the pix pinus charter at 110s for one, 
or 115s for two ports in the United Kingdom. Practi- 
cally the whole of the steamer tonnage required in this 
trade is now taken up on the pix pinus form, the terms 
of which seem to have worked fairly satisfactorily. The 
difficulties which it was expected would arise when this 
form was forced upon the shippers by: the Chamber of 
Shipping have fortunately not been realized—certainly 
not to the extent anticipated. The principal objection 
has always been the number of standards to be dis- 
charged each day and although some difficulty has been 
experienced at continental ports, London has not much 
to complain of on this score, it being quite easy for a 


vessel to discharge 100 standards a day here. The con- 
tinental trade is, however, largely in lumber, which 
cannot be got on the quay with the same dispatch as 
sawn timber. The pix pinus form is still occupying 
the joint attention of the Chamber of Shipping and the 
Timber Trade Federation, so that some further altera- 
tion in the clauses thereof may be expected before long. 
The import of sawn timber into. London during Janu- 
ary has amounted to only 11,000 loads, which have gone 
direct into consumption and the stock has now been 
reduced to 4,500 loads as compared with 16,000 loads 
at the corresponding date of last year. ‘The import of 
deals has. been fairly large, viz.: 119,000 pieces, but 
with an improved demand prices have advanced a 
point and the present stock of 66,000 pieces is none 
too large for the needs of this market. 


Hardwoods. 

The London mahogany market has shown a dis- 
tinct drop since the turn of the year, more particu- 
larly for the two staple varieties, i. e., Honduras and 
African wood, consequent upon rather heavy supplies; 
and although the demand has been stimulated by the 
lower prices ruling, the outlook at the moment is not 
very satisfactory for shippers. Stocks of Honduras 
wood especially are much too large and it is difficult 
to imagine why importers do not divert more of the 
wood to Liverpool, where it would certainly do better 
than is now the case in London. Prices have also fallen 
off somewhat for American logs and lumber consequent 
upon a slackening in the demand. These remarks apply 
more particularly to poplar planks and boards, the 
values of quartered oak and walnut lumber being 
steady. It is a noticeable fact that auction sales have 
recently included a much larger proportion of stuff 
“without reserve,” which is one of the best indications 
of a falling market. While dealing with American lum- 
ber it is interesting to add that a determined effort 
will be made by the London and India dock companies 
to get their lighter bill, to which I made allusion two 
months ago, through parliament. It is equally certain 
that it will encounter strong cpposition both from the 
lichtermen and the traders of this city. 


Dock Accommodation in London. 

A further effort is being made by certain members 
of the London importing trade to secure accommodation 
in the London docks, other than the Surrey Commer- 
cial, for the landing and storage of their imports and 
negotiations are now proceeding with the directors of 
the Millwall dock companies with this end in view. The 
latter docks have always been the entrepot for a certain 
proportion of the timber imports tc London, but they 
have not proved satisfactory for many reasons, the 
chief of which is that they have not been specially 
built for the timber trade, as is the case with the docks 
on the Surrey side, but there is no reason why, if 
the necessary capital be forthcoming, some improve- 
ment should not be made in this direction. The Mill- 
wall people will not, of course, move unless they are 
assured of enough timber traflic to make a large income 
pay for the necessary large expenditure they will be 
called upon to make. It is somewhat questionable 
whether this will be forthcoming, as the general body 
of merchants will not give up the advantages which they 
at present enjoy at the Surrey docks for mere senti- 
mental reasons. The question, however, is an important 
one, although at present nothing of a definite character 
has been decided upon. 


Swedish Wood Working Machinery in England. 


I alluded in my last report to the fact that Messrs. 
Kirchner & Co., of Leipsic, were about to open works 
in this country and it is now announced that I. & C. 
Bolinder & Co., the famous saw mill engineers of 
Stockholm, have recently appointed a representative in 
London, who will push their interests in this country. 
The Bolinder deal frames are well known throughout 
the north of Europe and although a few of their planers 
are in use in the United Kingdom, they have not been 
pushed here. As to whether there is an opening for 
them remains to be seen. The Bolinder machines are 
especially adapted for wood producing countries, of 
which the United Kingdom-is of course not one and it 
is hardly likely, I think, that any of their machines 
outside the planers will find favor here. The latter 
are the Bolinders’ specialty and there can be no doubt 
as to the excellence of their manufacture. Since these 
machines were introduced, however, several English 
makers, notably Robinson, Ransome and Pickles, have 
brought out machines in which are embodied several of 
the Scandinavian makers’ chief points. ‘These machines 
have worked very satisfactorily and English makers 
will doubtless redouble their efforts now that another 
bid tor this trade is being made. I am afraid, there- 
fore, that Mr. Atkinson has an uphill fight before him, 
but he is an able young man and his efforts certainly 
deserve success. 

Miscellaneous. 

An interesting lawsuit will shortly be tried in Lon- 
don. The plaintiffs are Donald & Co., the well known 
pitch pine shippers of Mobile, U. S. A., and the defend- 
ants ‘I. B. Neale & Co., of Liverpool, their agents on 
this side. I understand that the point at issue between 
the two parties has reference to the agreement by which 
T. B. Neale & Co. have acted as the agents of Donald & 
Co. and some interesting disclosures are promised. In 
my next letter I shall doubtless be able to give further 
particulars regarding this matter. 

One day last week I had the pleasure of meeting 
W. T. Hart, junior partner of the firm of Price & Hart, 
the well known hardwood exporters of New York. Mr. 


Hart had already spent about three weeks in this 
country when I met him and was about to leave for 
the continent, where he will visit the chief German and 
Belgian ports. Mr. Hart is one of the best types. of 
the hardwood shipper and it is always a pleasure to 
spend an hour in his company. : 

Under the title of the British & North America 
Timber Company, Ltd., a new company has recently been 
floated in London which will take up the shipment. of 
Canadian pine, spruce, pine doors and hardwoods, while 
it will also engage in the United States hardwood trade. 
The managing director of the company is 8. de Courcy 
Thompson, who is well known in the Canadian timber 
trade on both sides of the Atlantic, having, as manager 
of the Imperial Lumber Company, been engaged in the 
importation of Canadian pine into this country for some 
time past. 


NEW BRUNSWICK CONDITIONS. 


St. Joun, N. B., Feb. 16.—Through the courtesy of 
United States Consul Ira B. Myers, I am able to give a 
comparative statement of the value of lumber ship- 
ments from this port and Fredericton to the United 
States in 1898 and 1899. It will be noted that the 
larger portion of that shipped from St. John is of lum- 
ber manufactured from Maine logs, floated down the St. 
John river to mills here, owned by American citizens. 
Following is the St. John statement: 

New Brunswick Lumber. 








1898. 1899. 
Long Lumber..... -++-$ 84,540.77 $ 98,011.31 
PM AwGns casa peccavene 56,854.27 94,657,66 
WENN dogs dda cece ene 71,039.33 65,241.62 
PHING 20. ereccceeceee 53,708.20 17,590.72 
MOON sateressorqaa 5,429.65 5,303.00 
og. Fs 350.84 472.74 
RO? caenwcecedatchka f fencswea 54,615.29 
TO eicccnevawks $271,923.06 $335,892.34 

From Maine Logs. ; 

1898. 1899. 
ee eee eee $569,174.91 $ 796,528.26 
DM <1 ch nceincneanteka 46,758.98 85,396.14 
WN > cone ecedead 55,868.53 67,143.97 
CRN Ssccceacnanee, euuntece 783.37 
OE Vesncdudeeekessnse > euekwnen 196.94 
BEY Sicha dene uéeae tn Wambo 3,428.24 
WE ao cawhkenedcesan cmaweues 681.50 





BHAA visccesccss $671,802.42 $ 958,163.42 

Grand totals (St. John) .$943,725.48 $1,294,055.76 
While higher prices would account for some of. the 
increased value shown in the figures for 1899, it is clear 
that there was a considerable increase in the export 
both of New Brunswick and American lumber last year. 
A notable fact is that in the last quarter of 1899 pulp 
to the value of $54,615,29 went forward, and the Mispec 
mill has sold almost its whoie output for 1900 in the 
United States market. The Cushing mill will not be 
ready for work till early next summer, but when it also 
gets in operation the pulp export will be a large item 
and these mills will be to some extent competitors with 

the saw mills for logs. . 
The Fredericton statement of shipments to the United 

States is as follows: 





1898. 1899. 

ie ROS onc 6 skeen cane $ 24,233.83 $54,760.68 
Nadel ae wadeceng dead 10,654.76 11,055.12 
Shingles genes 90,995.11 106,963.42 
UE ba we dceé uk Cuan ae wa 73.00 170.00 
Clapboards . secceeusos eveeecds 6,132.00 
MDL 46.0 sd0@ececedade. -eeatweue 6,593.38 
MUTE és Gitodend cond éusbia sodaadenes 228.00 
a ae 4,905.00 
yee $125,956.20 $190,807.60 


From the port of St. George, in Charlotte county, 
the lumber shipments to the United States in 1899 were 
valued at $21,761.88. There were also quite large ship- 
ments from small ports up the bay, and some from the 
north shore. Large shipments of shingles went by rail 
from Restigouche and Gloucester counties. 

The quantities of lumber shipped from St. John to 
the United States last year were as follows: 


Deals, feet...... és e646 0nd secenesccec ce ee 
Boards and plank, feet................. 33,975,000 
Scantling, feet........ oes coccccns O80, 008 
LOGR: DIREORs 60:0:4 6.06% Trrerrrrreriee. 
Se NS tat 6 6-60 secede neato 70,725,000 
Pees Gv daa sacccdexencetsecen 12,858 
Hemlock bark, cords... cscccscicscccece 1,049 


The shipments of lumber from Nova Scotia to trans- 
atlantic ports in 1899 were 128,009,504 superficial feet, 
made up as follows: 


ME SE i ccenevia Kbteeeweses creeess 53,772,654 
RE chcceen Heentaonkaanewete 30,552,665 
Amherst and outports..............56- 17,382,420 
ST GUD code ocecteentdetceces 6,822,761 
Liecom ...ccce Cvecccecececcsecccete ~ 
DRT icentiebaceuds 4,516,000 
Ship Harbor......... 3,920,964 
Sheet Harbor..... Ccdidssacsecdddcccce ae 
En piece. Koneegcsecogaceseewad 2,551;900.. . 
Ia o's ea k08. acdusscendedesan 381,000 
TGS . 66s ePaeecles .. + +128,009;504 


The Nova Scotia shipments in 1898 were 148,239,804 
feet; in 1897 they were 185,362,562, and in 1896, ?23,-- 
116,389 feet. Latiit¥ 





FROF THE DOFUNION. sontsc 


Orrawa, OnT., Feb. 15.—Walter Ross, vice-president: ~~ 
of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, who was here ~ 
recently on business in connection with his company, 
stated that the cut this year of the Rat Portage Lumber ' 
Company had been 80,000,000 feet. Although there has 
been a lack of snow in the west, nevertheless business 
has been good. 

The Grand Trunk railway has taken steps to encourage 
the manufacture of pulp wood and paper in the province 
of Ontario. By an order recently issued to freight 
agents, the special reduced rates on pulp wood shipped 
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to United States points have been withdrawn. These 
rates have proved a great benefit to American paper 
manufacturers on the Niagara frontier, but the mills 
there will, in future, have to pay full rates on their pulp 
wood. The low rates continue in force so far as they 
affect shipments to local points. 

A new saw mill, to be one of the largest on the British 
Columbia coast, is to be built on Coal harbor, opposite 
Deadman’s island. Captain Gaudin, agent of the Domin- 
ion department of marine, has examined the site of the 
proposed saw mill, and will report to the government 
that the mill wharves will not interfere with navigation 
in the harbor. The Pacific Coast Lumber Company will 
build a mill there as large if not larger than any in the 
province,-and employing a greater number of hands 
than the Hastings’ mill. The site is on the mainland, 
2,000 feet from Deadman’s island, and in the heart of the 
west end residential district. The plant is especially 
intended for the car trade of the northwest and* Mani- 
toba, and the shingle mill department is to be the 
largest on the coast. 

A strong effort will shortly be made by the local 
labor leaders to organize the mill men of the Ottawa val- 
ley, and bring them within the folds of the American 
Federation of Labor. This organization has lately been 
introduced into Ottawa, and already the line men have 
been organized under it. Several attempts have hereto- 
fore been made to organize the mill men, but as the 
unions were mostly local in their character and member- 
ship, their success was but short-lived. It is now pro- 
posed, however, to organize the mill hands at Renfrew, 
Arnprior, Braeside, Rockland, Buckingham, Aylmer and 
Hull, as well as those in the Ottawa mills. 





WITH NEW ENGLAND RETAILERS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. J., Feb. 15.—The trade outlook in New 
England is a rather difficult thing to outline at this 
time. A few retailers find that they are well provided 
in most lines for the early spring trade, but very few 
have enough stock to last them until July, and the 
great majority will have to do considerable buying right 
along. The tendency is to buy from hand to mouth 
under the belief that prices cannot go much higher and 
and are quite likely to fall off. This tendency is 
strengthened by occasional offers of special lots of stock 
by weak-kneed wholesalers. 

A point that most buyers are sure to make in talking 
with a visiting salesman is that the high prices are 
checking building plans, that many jobs were hung up 
and abandoned last season as the price advanced. 
Doubtless there is something in this, but more of these 
jobs were hung up or abandoned because of the difficulty 
of getting stock, not alone in the lumber line but in 
iron and steel. 

At this time hemlock boards and spruce lath are in 
great demand as most of the yards are practically out. 

It seems very certain that there will be a good spring 
demand and it certainly is true that the dry stocks of 
white pine, spruce, hemlock, poplar and all hardwoods 
will be inadequate. As the wants develop in the retail 
trade and this condition becomes appparent to both 
buyers and sellers, sharp advances in prices will be the 
natural consequence. If the retailer be wise he will lose 
no time but buy now sufficient stock in most lines to 
last until July at least. 

I hear considerable complaint among the retailers 
of slow collections and from the wholesalers of custom- 
ers taking extensions in payment of bills. D. A. M. 





CASUALTIES. 


The Albemarle saw mill, the property of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, at Roper, N. C., was burned 
February 14. Loss estimated at $50,000. The plant was 
fully insured and will be rebuilt. 

Herbold & Kessler’s planing mill at Springville, N. Y., 
was burned recently. Loss estimated at $8,000; par- 
tially insured. 

A recent blaze destroyed the buildings and shanties at 
O. K, Okerstrom’s camp, three miles east of Port Wing, 
Wis. Mr. Okerstrom is working on a contract of 4,000,- 
000 feet for Moore, Calkins & Co. Loss estimated at 
$1,000. 

The dry kiln of T. Harlan & Co., of Trenton, Tex., 
with 100,000 staves, was destroyed by fire February 14. 
Loss estimated at $6,500. 

The W. B. Ballew Lumber Company’s yard at Albia, 
Ia., was burned on February 20. Loss, $10,000; insur- 
ance, $5,200. 

J. W. Henry’s saw mill plant at Crawfordsville, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire February 20. Loss estimated at 
$15,000. 

The Henry Wrape Company’s heading factory at Para- 
gould, Ark., was burned on February 20, entailing a loss 
of $60,000; insurance, $10,000. 





Charles T. Mitchell, of Cadillac, Mich., and Fred S. 
Belcher, of Charlotte, brother to Mrs, F. J. Cobbs, have 
formed a partnership and have purchased a saw mill and 
3,000 acres of hardwood timber land near Trowbridge, in 
Cheboygan county, Michigan. The property belonged to 
the late William Smith. 


PAPA PI PPALP PLS 
The Detroit Cigar Box & Package Manufacturin 
Company is a new venture at Detroit, Mich., organiz 
with ample capital, largely for the purpose of supply- 
ing the numerous cigarmakers of that city with boxes. 
John J. Marten, the well known lumberman of Hoo-Hoo 
fame, is the manager and part owner. 
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Trade Interviews at Memphis. 


Memphis is such a fount of knowledge regarding the 
hardwood lumber trade that it was only natural the 
mind should absorb some of it by contact, as by osmotic 
force, so to speak. J. W. Thompson, of J. W. Thompson 
& Co., who was one of those seen, and asked about the 
year’s business in Memphis, said he thought it had been 
quite satisfactory. 

“And about Mr, Thompson in particular?” “We kept 
along very nicely. We reorganized and incorporated the 
middle of the year, but did not quit doing business 
in order to do it. Our shipments the last five months of 
the year were a little over 4,000,000 feet of hardwoods, 
and for the year 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet. Trade up 
to the first of December was excellent, and for Decem- 
ber the best we have ever had. We don’t do much export 
business. There is too much good trade at home, and we 
like it much better anyway.” 

“How is the supply of logs?” 

“We have a good supply. I don’t know exactly the 
river situation, but I think all the mills in the city are 
pretty well fixed on logs, and are prepared to run all 
through the rainy season. I understand that Mr. Bennett 
(E. T. Bennett & Co.) has 20,000,000 feet of logs up the 
river. That is a big lot of logs.” 

There was some talk about Mr. Bennett’s high stand- 
ing in the foreign trade as an exporter, and after speak- 
ing highly of Mr. Bennett’s skill as a mill operator and 
the perfection of manufacture which characterizes his 
product, Mr. Thompson remarked: “W. R. Butler is now 
representing us in Boston and New England, and goes 
over to New York after an order occasionally. He has 
a good trade there, and W. R. Butler & Co. stand high 
in the east.” 

“Do you do much in cottonwood ?” 

“Quite a little. We have two mills cutting at Mobile, 
and take the product of one in Louisiana. Nice lumber 
it is, too; a million feet bought and half of it sold, with- 
out ever seeing it. The demand is good and cottonwood 
has come to stay.” 

W. E. Hoshall, of Hoshall & McDavitt, thought the 
prospects good for the coming year’s business, the only 
possible difficulty which suggested itself to his pruden- 
tial judgment being regarding the future of the money 
market, as influenced by industrial stocks. 

“How is the situation in hardwood logs, Mr. Hoshall?” 

“We are not operating a mill on the river, but we have 
the product of several mills in the interior, and we have 
had no difficulty over getting enough logs, We are pur- 
ting in a mill on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
road, to be in operation this month, where we already 
have a half million feet of ash and poplar logs and expect 
to have a million by the time the mill starts. We are 
making quite a specialty of ash, and will do so during 
the coming year, and have already in sight about 5,500,- 
000 feet. I have just bought 1,100 acres, which con- 
tains 1,600,000 feet, to which we will move a mill that 
has been cutting for us elsewhere for the last two years.” 

“How are the lumber stocks?” 

“Dry stocks are about as scarce now, I think, as they 
were four months ago. We have made a specialty of 
ash and plain oak, We had orders for about 100 car- 
loads of hardwoods carried over to the new year that we 
could not ship on account of the car shortage, and we 
are still engaged in cleaning these up.” 





New Departure in [Maple Flooring Production. 


Through a gradual evolution covering a period of sev- 
eral years, Bliss & Van Auken, the big white pine oper- 
ators of Saginaw, Mich., have gradually become no incon- 
siderable factors in the hard maple flooring market of 
the country. They now absorb a large portion of the 
output of some half-dozen factories. This product they 
have contracted for a considerable period in advance, 
but still the demands of their trade have increased fo 
such a degree that the erection of a factory of their own 
has almost been forced upon them. 

It is an axiom of this house never to do things by 
halves; so a maple flooring factory, the main building 
of which covers an area of 52x180 feet, is in process 
of erection in close connection with its big distribut- 
ing plant and planing mills at Saginaw. The best mill 
and equipment that money, brains and experience can 
furnish js the basis of the new institution. It will not 
only be up to date but is expected to be quite a way in 
advance of any other in the country. The American 
Blower Company, of Detroit, furnishes the kilns; the 
General Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Chicago, the electric plant for both power and light, 
and the Hoyt branch of the American Wood. Working 
Machine Company the greater part of the machinery. 
Electrie motor force will be supplied to each machine 
independently, and both are and incandescent systems 
of lighting will be employed. { 

The really novel feature of the plant will be the use 
of a brand-new and heretofore unemployed ig da and 
grooving machine which has been thoroughly tested and 
demonstrated, but is still at the Hoyt factory. It is 


proposed, after the maple lumber is kiln-dried, and has 
been passed through the cooling room, first to finish the 
boards both top and bottom, by means of heavy two-side 
planers and sanders. The lumber will then be stripped 
and jointed, cut to lengths and end-matched; and finally 
will be tongued and grooved and bored on the new Hoyt 
machines, This machine is built extra heavy, receives 
the strips on edge between massive and solid guide rolls, 
and carries top and bottom heads only, twelve inches 
in diametei, each having twelve cutters. The machine 
is guaranteed to deliver work, accurate to a hair, at 
the rate of 100 lineal feet to the minute. 

All parties interested in either the construction and 
ownership of the new plant are confident that in no 
particular is the work experimental, but that in its 
totality it will represent the highest and best type 
of a plant for maple flooring production on economical 
lines. The factory will be completed about May 15, 
and will be operated day and night. 





New Southern Hardwood Mill Firm. 


J. W. Bowser, of Lebanon, Ind., was in the city this 
week on a business trip. Mr. Bowser for several years 
past has been interested in the manufacture of hardwood 
Jumber at Henson and Anniston, Mo., the firm name 
being Bowser & Stolts. Mr. Stolts has sold out his 
interest in the firm and the concern now goes under the 
name of the J. W. Bowser’ Milling Company, with a 
capital of $25,000. This concern is operating the mills 
at Henson and Anniston, the former a single circular 
with a capacity of about 20,000 feet a day and the latter 
a double circular with a capacity of 40,000 a day. The 
company has about 4,000 acres of timber land, with 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of standing timber, chiefly 
oak, ash, gum and cottonwood. The main office of the 
company, which is now located at Henson, will be 
henceforth at Anniston. Both of these mills are located 
about fifteen to twenty miles south of Cairo, IIl., in 
Mississippi county, Missouri. 


Believes in Carrying Stocks. 


In the last issue we referred to the fact that while 
there were a few full stocks of poplar most of them were 
light and the aggregate stock was extremely small. 
Since that issue went to press we have received a copy 
of the stock list of February 15 of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber. Company, of Coal Grove, Ohio, which indi- 
cates that this e@ncern is one of those which has full 
and complete stocks. 

We cannot reproduce the list. here, but it shows com- 
plete assortments of first and seconds with a total of 
about 8,000,000 feet. In this grade there are over 
2,120,000 feet of inch stock, 8 inches and up wide, and 
1,329,000 feet of 2-inch, the same widths. In selects 
there are nearly 2,000,000 feet; in box boards, 190,000; 
in glear saps, 750,000 feet; in No. 1 common there is 
over 4,000,000 feet; in shipping culls over 1,500,000 
feet; in C finish, inch, 1,175,000 feet while the stock of 
bevel and drop siding is extremely heavy—about 2,900,- 
000 feet in the former and 700,000 feet in the latter. 
In the whole list there are only two “outs.” There are 
only about a half dozen items in the whole list which 
are in such light supply as not to constitute a working 
stock. 

The policy of this concern in regard to stock has been 
a very far-sighted and profitable one. The Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company declined to push its 
stock on to the market, but on the contrary 
pursued an energetic policy in building up a 
big supply in anticipation of the time when stacks 
should be practically sold out and it could command 
practically its own terms in the trade. There is a 
lesson in it to those in other than the poplar business. 
In the yellow pine trade for example, those who are 
wise will build up their stocks of yard lumber in anti- 
cipation of the spring business even faster than the 
ordinary winter quietude would compel them to do. 
There is no concern in the yellow pine industry that will 
have too much such lumber in sixty days from now. 
Those who have been forehanded in the matter and have 
supplied themselves with complete and ample assort- 
ments will reap a rich reward. 

aeoa_eeen—r er 


Michigan Hardwood Conditions. 


Saginaw, Micu., Feb. 20.—The state of Michigan 
produced 453,834,000 feet. of hardwood lumber last year. 
It was the best year in the history of the industry in 
this state. Prices advanced in like ratio with those for 
pine, and there was an active demand for hardwood 
lumber all the year. Dry sto¢ks of hardwood were 
exhausted at most manufacturing and trading points 
early in the year and a good deal of lumber was shipped 
green or only partially seasoned. Hardwood, which 
moved slowly the ied before at $10, sold readily last 
year at $17 and $19. Everything in the list, with the 
possible exception of hard maple, nearly doubled in 
price. At the close of the manufacturing season there 
was only about 80,000,000 feet of hardwood in manufac- 
turers’ hands in the state and this will be practically 
exhausted before the stock manufactured this winter and 
in the spring is in fit shipping condition. A sale of @ 
enniy of log run ash at $19 was reported the other 

ay. 


y 

Owing to the activity in the trade and the high prices 
every owner of hardwood trees who could secyre men 
with which to operate has been cutting logs thig winter. 
Saw miJl owners.on the Saginaw river who would have 
turned down a proposition to cut hardwood logs are now 
picking up everything in that line available, Elm 1 
are bringing as high as $10 and $14 a thousand 2 
basswood logs are worth $10 and $12, while other woods 
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are in proportion. A number of million feet have been 
bought on the Huron shore and on the lines of railroad 
running out from this river. The Detroit & Mackinac 
and Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central will 
haul nearly 50,000,000 feet of hardwood logs to this 
river the present year. 

There are a number of hardwood dealers here also 
who buy hardwood logs and lumber at small interior 
and veilresll mills. W. H. Gilbert, who has a yard at 
Saginaw, handled 8,000,000 feet of hardwood last year 
and will handle as much or more this year. Briggs & 
Cooper handle a number of million feet of hardwood 
lumber and S. F, Derry is buying at all points on this 
side of the lower peninsula. The Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany is also handling considerable hardwood as well as 
pine. This concern bought 3,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber near Ashland recently, and has since bought 
3,000,000 feet of basswood and 850,000 feet of soft elm 
at Marinette, all of which will come to its plant at 
Saginaw. It had about 14,000,000 feet of pine on hand 
at the close of the year and has since bought 4,000,000 
feet near Ashland and 4,000,000 feet of hemlock at Mar- 
inette. 

Hardwood loggers are cutting everything close and 
the land that is gone over this winter will contain noth- 
ing for the immediate future. Nearly all of the small 
mills at railroad and interior points will cut hardwood 
and hemlock this season. Hemlock logs are worth $10 
a thousand on this river and 500,000 feet were recently 
sold at the figure named. Some hardwood and hemlock 
loggers are apprehensive of getting left owing to the 
open winter, but it will doubtless turn out that nearly 
all of the logs will reach the mills in some way. Some 
portable mills will be put in to cut stock that cannot 
be moved. 


CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 20.—Your correspondent had 
quite an interesting interview yesterday with W. V. 
Davidson, president and general manager of the W. V. 
Davidson Lumber Company, of this city. Asked con- 
cerning the outlook for trade, Mr. Davidson said: “The 
outlook for the lumber trade covered by the Nashville 
market was never brighter. The advance in prices made 
during the year 1899 is being fully maintained, with 
an upward tendency in some items. Orders are accu- 
mulating on our books rapidly for all kinds of stock we 
handle, and we look,forward to the year 1900 as being 
one of the best this market has ever known.” 

In answer to an inquiry regarding future contracts, 
Mr. Davidson said: “Our firm not in position to 
state as to future contracts applying to the different 
concerns here further than our own. We do not con- 
sider that there is any large amount of lumber sold in 
this way, but the bulk of it is sold to the trade generally 
throughout the north and east, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; 95 percent of the lumber shipped 
out of Nashville goes north of the Ohio river.” Mr. 
Davidson added: “Our firm has recently acquired by 
purchase a new mill and body of timber in Overton and 
Putnam counties, Tennessee, which makes four mills 
owned and operated by us in that section, besides taking 
the output of four others. In all we operate ten saw 
mills, taking the output of some twelve or fifteen 
others.” Mr. Davidson stated that “Nashville has long 
been looked upon as the leading market for poplar lum- 
ber and stands today without a rival in that particular 
wood. Following poplar are the different kinds which 
are also handled extensively, being about in the order 
named: White oak, largely quarter-sawed; red oak, 
ash, chestnut, walnut, red cedar.” 

Referring to the price of timber lands Mr. Davidson 
said: “It is difficult to make even an approximate 
price on timber lands in this section of country, as so 
much depends on their accessibility to river or rail, and 
also the quantity of merchantable timber a certain tract 
of land might contain. While we have bought quite a 
large amount of timber in this way, it is always after a 
personal estimate and investigation of the surround- 
ings of eagh particular tract.” 

The Lumberman’s write up of some of the big Nash- 
ville lymber concerns created quite an interest in Nash- 
ville lumber circles, and the excellence of the article 
and the portraits of the handsome gentlemen were sub- 
jects of admiring comment wherever seen, 

A lack of sufficient tide in the rivers tributary to 
the Cumberland keeps the up-river lumber from this 
market. There is sufficient water in the Cumberland 
to bring down all the logs cut in the up-country, but 
the smaller streams hold them back. 

John B. Ransom & Co. report the biggest January’s 
business the- firm has ever enjoyed. The testimony of 
other local concerns is practically to the same effect. 
The indications for the future are most cheerful. 

Among the lumbermen in Nashville last week buying 
stock was Edward S. Loomis, of the W. S. Blanchard 
Company, wholesale lumber dealers of Boston, Mass. 

F. M. Frazier, of the Pittman Saw Mill Company, 
Pulaski, was in the city last week. He reports his com- 
pany will have an exhibit of quartered oak at the 
Paris exposition. 

_ A rise in the Clinch and Powell rivers will bring, it 
18 calculated, some 5,000,000 feet of logs to the lumber 
markets on the Tennessee river. 

J. O. Osborn, of Van Wert, O., will establish a mam- 
moth stave factory at Knoxville, and in conjunction 
with the enterprise, a large saw mill. 

-~-~_—————™ 

F. M. Fuller is building a saw mill at Columbia, Tenn., 
for the manufacture of panelings, palings, moldings and 
Picture frames of ash, walnut and cedar timber. 
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The Record. 





Alabama. 


Anniston—lIt is reported that Charles Adams, of Gadsden, 
will establish a saw mill. 
Arkansas. 
Pocahontas—The Fender Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the St. Louis Saw Mill & Lumber Company. 
Prescott—The Longview Lumber Company has _ been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 


California. 

Eureka—Robert L. Haughey has bought the redwood 
shingle business of J. G. Loveren. 

Nevada City—B. H. Forman has sold planing mill to 
Walter Lewis. 

Placerville—J. & J. Blair will erect a box factory. 

Sisson—The Wood & Sisson Lumber Company has been 
organized with capital stock of $150,000. 


Colorado. 
Grand Junction—The F. E. Gowen Lumber Company has 
oo ——— by the Gowen-Arnold Lumber Company ; also 
at Nowile. 


Connecticut. 


Stamford—Bartels & Co. have been succeeded by P. W. F. 
Bartels. 


Florida. 
Abbott—Greer Bros. are building a saw mill. 


Georgia. 
Covena—The Rentz Lumber Company has sold out. 


Illinois. 

Buda—F. G. Lindner & Co. have been succeeded by D. F. 
Humphrey & Co. 

Chicago—The American Sash & Door Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $6,000,000.—The H. M. 
Nixon Lumber Company has increased capital stock from 
$5,000 to $20,000.—The Acme Wood Novelty Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $2,500.—George 
Keller has been succeeded by George Keller & Son. 

Chillicothe—The Chillicothe Lumber Company has sold 
out to Stevenson & Carroll. 

‘a sagged ates W. Cline has been succeeded by Morgan 

Cline. 

Fenton—Burns & Miller have engaged in the lumber busi- 


ess. 
Gilman—W. H. Lackey & Son have sold out to G. A. West. 
5 napalm C. Shaw has been succeeded by C. C. 
avis. 
‘ Kewanee—James Porter has been succeeded by Porter & 
Trask. 
St. Charles—The West Side Lumber & Supply Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Wapella—The Farmers’ Grain, Coal & Lumber a 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $2,500 by J. C. 
Hull, W. Hart and E. M. Thorp. 


Indiana, 

Indianapolis—Tyre & Clark have been succeeded by Tyre, 
Clark & Brown.—Edward Hawkins & Son will establish a 
yard and will operate as the Indianapolis Lumber ee. 

Madison—Jacob Pfortner has retired from the City Plan- 
ing Mill Company. 

Marion—J. M. Wise has been succeeded by B. G. Acker- 


an. 
‘ alta C. Wood & Co. have been succeeded by J. C. 
Vood. 

Owensville—The Redman & Dougherty Lumber Company 
has been succeeded by Redman & Dougherty. 

Silverlake—Paulus Bros. have sold out to Dunbar & Mat- 
thews, of North Manchester. 

lowa. 

Aurora—M. D. Matterson & Co. have sold out to the 
Aurora Lumber Company. 

Bancroft—Bruer Bros. have sold out to J. H. Queal & Co. 

Charles City—E. M. Warn has sold out.—W. D. Burnham 
has engaged in the lumber business. 

Independence—George N. Leach has been succeeded by the 
G. N. Leach Company. 

Indianola—J. M. Harlan has changd style to the J. M. 
Harlan Lumber Company. 

Monona-—R. J. Ormsby has sold out to the Monona Lum- 
ber Company. 
Toeterville—S. A. Parker has engaged in the lumber busl- 
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ness. 
West Liberty—The Thompson-Wilson Lumber Company 
has sold out to J. A. Bolton. 


Kansas. 

Annelly—W. H. Blyth has sold out to J. E. Brode. 

Beaver City—H. H. Ward has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Girard—The Long-Bell Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. Q. Bell. 

Howard—Thompson & Allen have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Le Loup—The Wellesville Grain & Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 


Maine. 


Gorhanm—wW. L. Bickford & Co. have engaged in the saw 

mill business. 
Michigan. 

Bay City—The Bay City Manufacturing Company has gold 
out to Joseph Bindner. 

Boyne Falls—J. J. Robbins has sold out to Guy M. Davis. 

Milan—The Model Hoop & Stave Company has engaged 
in business with capital stock of $25,000. 

Menominee—The Superior Cedar & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with — stock of $75,000. 

Muskegon—Gray Bros. Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Gray Manufacturing Company. 

Onaway—M. Apling has been succeeded by M. Apling & 


Raber—The Mud Lake Lumber Company has incorporated 
with capital stock of $75,000. 

Trow sg Ay a ina T. Mitchell, of Cadillac, and Fred 
S. Belcher have formed a partnership tv engage in the saw 
mill business. 

Minnesota. 


Deer River—A. E. Whitmore & Co. have emgaged in the 
manufacture of lath. 

poeta ree Bros. have been succeeded by Fox Bros. & 
Noland. 

Marietta—F. P. Seeger has sold out. 

Minneapolis—The Brooks-Robertson Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with — stock of $50,000.—The Park 
Rapids Lumber Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $150,000. 

Morristown—BE. E. Durston has sold out to the Carpenter- 
Glass Lumber Sompene. : 

St. Peter—The Lampert Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Jenson-Lampert Lumber Company. 

Walker—Harris H. Dyer is closing out. 


Mississippi. 
Enter: Berry Bros. Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been ineyapenesot with capital stock of $5,000. 
Quitman—The eatherbee Lumber Company has been 
suceceeded by the Mississippi Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago. 


Missouri, 
Claremont—A. R. Garrett & Son have been succeeded by 
A. H. Garrett. 
Fredericktown—The Fredericktown Lumber Company has 
absorbed the firm of Graham & London Bros., the consoll- 
dated concern operating as the Fredericktown Lumber Com- 


pany. 
8 Kingsville—R. M. Burris has sold out to John Graves & 
n 


on. 

St. Joseph—The Nold & Wild Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the C. H. Nold Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Gatlin Lath & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $2,000 by James G. Gat- 
lin and James W. Young.—The C. A. Lange Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Warrensburg—Caldwell & Greenlee have sold out. 

Montana, 

Bozeman—lIsaac Aldritt has engaged in the lumber busi- 

ness. 
Great Falls—F. H. Harrison is out of business. 
Hamilton—The Northwest Milling & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $150,000. 
Nebraska. 

Bertrand—F. P. McCormick has sold out to the Barnett 

Lumber Company. 

New Jersey. 
- Redbank—Osborn & Walker have leased the sash and 
blind factory of the late James Walsh and will engage in 
the woodworking business. 

New York. 

New York—Dodge, Meigs & Co. have dissolved partner- 
ship.—E. A. Parmelee and O. 8. Flash have formed partner- 
ship to do wholesale lumber business. 

North Tonawanda—The National Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

: North Carolina. 


Troy—The Redding Lumber Company has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Newbern—The Moody Lumber Company has sold out. 

Aberdeen—The Page Lumber Company has sold saw mill 
to W. W. Mills; also at Briscoe. 


North Dakota. 


Grand Korks—The Red River Lumber Company is out of 
business. . 
Ohio. 


allie B. Meyer & Co. have been succeeded by John 
ersing. 
Lima—Feist & Morris will dissolve partnership. 
Spencerville—W. A. Reynolds & Co. have been succeeded 
by W. A. Reynolds. 
Mount Vernon—James Sanderson has sold his interest in 
the firm of Sanderson & McCreary to H. 8. Sanderson. 
Urbana—The Cool-Hubbell Lumber Company has engaged 
in the wholesale lumber business. 


Oklahoma. 
Mulhall—Rotterman Bros. have been succeeded by Frank 
Rotterman. 
Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg—The W. H. O'Neill 
Company will incorporate. 


~prnaaeaalitiiaa J. Ruth has been succeeded by W. J. Ruth 
‘Oo. 


Lumber Manufacturing 


Rhode Island. 

Charlestown—The Coal River Stave Company has been 
incorporated by N. Beattie and others with capital stock of 
$10,000. 

South Dakota. 

Corona—The Corona Cheese & Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Revillo—The Independent Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, will probably establish a yard here. 

Roswell—The Roswell Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Tennessee. 


Bristol—The Southern Mineral & Timber Company has 
been incorporated by J. A. Dickey and C. B. St. John with 
capital stock of $10,000. 

Obion—Ward & Foot have been succeeded by F. H. Foot. 

Elk Valley—The Commercial Lumber Company has been 
incorporated. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—tThe Forrest Lumber Company has been Iincor- 
porated by W. W. Green, I. D. McLain and 8. H. VanWorner, 
to operate Cooley saw mill on Pine Island Bayou. 

Devers—O. P. Perkins & Co. have been succeeded by A. 
8S. Hudson. 

Galveston—The C. F. Hildebrand Wood Manufacturin 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock o 
$50,000. 

Giddings—Schureman & Truesdell have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business is continued by M. Schureman. 

Hico—R. Y. Cox has been succeeded by R. Y. Cox & Son. 

s eel F. Cooper has been succeeded by Cooper & 

cot. . 
ae A. Payne has been succeeded by Payne & 
Elgan. 

impson—Garrison & Avery have been succeeded by T. 8. 
Garrison. 

Tyler—T. W. Brazelton has been succeeded by T. W. 
Brazelton & Co. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—The Air Line Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated by I. 8. Cox, of Greensboro, and others, with 
capital stock of $18,000. 

West Virginia. 
» ~~ _iaeaniiicaes V. Pullin has been succeeded by C. BD. 
ullin. 

Moundsville—S. Risinger & Co. have engaged in the plan- 
ing mill business. ; 

elch—The Cub Creek Lumber Company has been Incor- 
porated with capital stock of $100,000. 

Charleston—The Leatherwood Lumber Cue has been 
incorporated with a capita! stock of $200,000 by L. Heidrick 
and R. M. Matson, of Brookville, Pa., and others, with cap- 
ital stock of $200,000. 

Washington. 


Laconner—J. E. Nichols has sold saw mill to J. D. Esary, 
of Seattle. 

Stanwood—C. Rabel & Son have sold out shingle and saw 
mill to Bredes & Thompson. 

Wisconsin. 

Blair—Thomas Hogan has sold out to the N. C. Foster 
Lumber Company. 

Ashland—The American Lumber Company of . Wisconsin 
has increased its capital stock to $100, L 

Cashton—Bakken & Hogen have been succeeded by the 
Cashton Lumber Company. 

Madison—F’. Schenck has sold out to N. W. Ellefson. 

Randolph—H. L. Hughes has engaged in the lumber busl- 


ness. 

Soldiers Grove—L. I. Ewers & Co. will establish a yard. 

Rhinelander—T. J. Johnson has engaged in the manu- 
facture of boxes.—Wixon, Bronson & french have incor- 
porated as the Wixon, Bronson & French Company. 

British Columbia. 

Greenwood—tThe Yale-Columbia Lumber Company has been 
organized by Louis Blue, James Poupre, A. Fisher, of St. 
Paul, and James Gaines, of Minneapolis. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Revival of Yellow Pine Demand Noted at St Louis—Bad Weather and Impassable Roads are 
Factors in the Missouri-Kansas Territory Numerous Manufacturing Enter- 
prises Under way—Satisfactory Cypress Conditions— Export 
Activity in the Beaumont District. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sx. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21.—Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the situation here for the past week is the 
éHange in sentiment regarding the prospects for an 
early revival in the demand for yellow pine. A week 
ago there was considerable anxiety among the large 
operators here, but now it is the universal opinion 
that it is only a matter of two or three weeks when 
there will be a heavy volume of business from the 
country yards. 

It had been feared that the consumer would not build 
as extensively this season as last, but reports from the 
traveling salesmen indicate that activity will begin 
soon and the demand for yellow pine will be large this 
spring. Stocks at the-.country yards are very low 
everywhere, and the dealers have been putting off 
buying until the very last moment. 

The hardwood situation shows no evidence of weaken- 
ing at any point, and has reached a most gratifying 
stability. It is more than probable that this year will 
be a record breaking one for St. Louis as a hardwood 
center. Many of the hardwood dealers here are casting 
their eyes toward outside trade and are preparing to 
put salesmen on the road through the north and east 
and push the advantages possessed by this city to the 
fullest limit. 

Hardwood matters for the past week have been 
very satisfactory. The exchange is in a very prosperous 
condition, and the hardwood men are certainly in 
excellent spirits. They are just approaching another 
monthly banquet, and these monthly jollifications at 
the Mercantile club are doing a great deal toward 
cementing the trade and bettering matters every way 
in hardwood circles. 

City trade shows a tendency toward improvement. 
This is due chiefly to the fact that buildings of a small 
residential character are being projected more freely 
than they were a year ago, and there is a general 
feeling among the retailers that this class of building 
will continue to increase. While the permit list for 
the past week did not show up very heavily, amounting 
tc a total of $50,000, real estate transfers are in heavy 
volume, and the architects and builders all declare that 
the people have at last accepted high prices and are 
not going to delay building operations much longer. 
The reports from a number of the local architects are 
to the effect that inquiries and consultations as to 
building plans are increasing in number each week, and 
that as soon as spring opens there will be a decided 
increase in all kinds of small building and repairing in 
this city. The local lumber operators state that inquiries 
are heavier than usual. 

With the above satisfactory resume of the country 
and eity yard trade for the past week, the heavy demand 
for car material continues to be the feature of this 
market. The specialists in this class of lumber are 
more than satisfied with the present trade and assert 
that car building in 1900 will equal if not exceed that 
of last year. They are placing orders in all directions 
throughout the south for yellow pine, in some cases 
sending buyers direct, while the car works themselves 
continue to keep their men in that section taking on 
all stock they can acquire. 

Mill conditions in the south in yellow pine are also 

a feature of the week. Reports received by the Southern 
Manufacturers’ Association from a large number of 
mills embraced in its membership show a better state 
of things there than was expected, and when this report 
is published it will doubtless prove to any weak-kneed 
dealers that there is not the slightest cause for appre- 
hension as to stock accumulation or. a reaction in 
yrices, 
C. 8. Hinkley, manager of the sales department of 
the W. M. Gunton Lumber Company, Limited, manu- 
facturers of yellow pine, with mills at Rochelle, La., 
and gencral offices in the Old Colony building in Chi- 
cago, was in St. Louis last week superintending some 
shipments of material for his company’s mill, and re- 
mained here two or three days. He stated that the 
new mill is located on the Alexandria branch of the 
Iron Mountain railroad, some thirty miles north of that 
town, and was about ready to saw for the market. The 
mill consists of a circular saw and rift machine and will 
have a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. It will be modern 
and compiete in every respect, and will saw largely on 
timber. About a ten years’ supply of timber has already 
been acquired by the company, and more will probably 
be added later on. Mr, Hinkley is well known in lumber 
circles, having been connected with the lumber press at 
one time. 

Nearly everybody in the south knows genial E. E. 
Posey, for a number of years general passenger agent 
of the Mobile & Ohio railroad at Mobile. Mr. Posey is 
now in business in St. Louis with the Howard Cole Real 
Estate Company, one of whose specialties is large tracts 
of timber land. This company has offices at St. Louis, 
656 Century building, with Mr. Posey as manager, a 
branch office at Chicago, and the main office at Shreve- 
port, La., with Howard Cole as general manager. The 
St. Louis office has only recently been established. Mr. 
Posey told your correspondent last week that already 
his company had made some very heavy deals in timber 


land in the south and had more in prospect. He stated 
that they made a specialty of purchasing lands out- 
right whenever possible before offering them for sale, 
and that they already owned and controlled a splendid 
line of yellow pine and hardwoods in the states of 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. Mr. Posey, through his long rail- 
road experience, came in touch with a great many owners 
of timber lands, as well as prospective purchasers, and 
this acquaintance is proving most valuable to him in 
his new departure. 

The large commissary and store of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Mining Company, at Grandin, Mo., was totally 
destroyed by fire on Monday, February 19. The loss 
will probably aggregate $30,000. As the commissary is 
located a long distance from the mill, the fire did not 
spread to any other buildings of the company. 

The St. Louis & Mississippi Valley Transportation 
Company has in charge one of the largest north-bound 
shipments of Louisiana red cypress lumber ever made to 
this city. This lumber is being brought up in seven of 
the company’s largest barges and handled by two steain- 
boats. The shipment, containing over 2,000,000 fect, 
is consigned to the Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing 
Company of this city. It is understood from the con- 
signees that this is a portion of the Louisiana cypress 
that was sawed to their order during 1898 and 1899 
and is now being brought to St. Louis and piled again 
in this climate in order that it may get sufficiently 
air dried for the fall trade. 

G. W. Dodge, of the firm of Dodge & Sundbery, whole- 
sale lumber dealers of Cairo, Hl, was a visitor to the 
city last week. 

Among the recent visitors to St. Louis was I. C. 
Knochs, ex-president of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a well known manufacturer 
of yellow pine, with headquarters at Jackson, Miss. 

The Camden Lumber Company has practically doubled 
its capacity and is now cutting about 250,000 feet 
of yellow pine lumber a day. Manager John J. Cochran 
of this city advises that trade is somewhat better the 
last year of this. 

The Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany has recently booked some heavy orders, among 
them being a number of carloads of quartered white 
oak for shipment abroad. : 

Stecle & Hibbard, prominent hardwood operators here, 
recently sold a very nice bill of mahogany to the St. 
Louis ‘Car Company for door panels, 

Capt. C. F. Liebke, the hardwood mill man, has about 
1,500,000 feet of logs here, with about the same quantity 
on barges at Paducah, and 3,000,000 feet besides hauled 
out to the river bank ready for water. He expects to 
start night running at his mill very soon. 

The W. G. Rice Lumber Company, wholesale hard- 
wood dealers at Cairo, Ill., will remove to this city 
about March 1. The company recently secured a yard 
on the railroad track between North Market street and 
St. Louis avenue, in the center of the North St. Louis 
hardwood district, and since then has been diverting all 
its mill receipts to it, meanwhile filling all orders from 
its stock at Cairo. In this way it has been working off 
its lumber at Cairo and accumulating a stock at St. 
Louis, having already more than 750,000 feet in pile 
here. The company is composed of W. G. Rice, John 
P. Vinyard and John Floyd. Mr. Vinyard remains at 
Cairo for the present to close out the business at that 
end. 

C. D. Johnson, general manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, an extensive operator in yellow pine 
lumber with headquarters in this city, is on a tour of the 
various mills in the southwest which are connected with 
his company. He will spend a fortnight or three weeks 
on the trip. 

The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company, a new and 
aggressive yellow pine concern of this city, reports a 
fair trade and good outlook for business. Last week 
this concern received a gratifying order from an Ohio 
retail dealer by long-distance telephone. This was made 
in response to a list mailed a day or two earlier. 

The Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company, heavy 
yellow pine operator as well as manufacturer, reports 
through Alfred Bennett, manager of the sales depart- 
ment, a reasonable volume of orders with plenty of 
inquiries for stocks. 

A. T. Gerrans, who makes a specialty of cypress in 
this market, advises that orders are not particularly 
heavy at this time, owing to the difficulty of making 
deliveries, but that spring prospects were never better 
for this popular wood. 

M. J. Heller, of the M. J. Heller Lumber Company, a 
large wholesaling concern here, has just returned from 
the Joplin district. He reports a booming trade in that 
lively mining town, and an abundance of ‘building pros- 
pects. 

L. C. Litchfield, sales agent of the Southern Cypress 
Company for New York state and Canada, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, was among the recent. visitors here. 

J. J. Bonekemper, president of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and of the Sutton Lumber Company, 
Sutton, Neb., spent a few days in the city recently. He 
was here on business connected with the proposed excur- 


sion of his association to New Orleans, which is sched- 
uled to start immediately after the convention this 
week, 

Joseph M. Bernardin, sales manager for William 
Buchanan, the well known manufacturer of yellow pine, 
with offices at Kansas City, spent a busy day here last 
week, Mr. Bernardin is one of the popular and enter- 
prising yellow pine men who has hosts of friends every- 
where he goes. 

Among the recent visitors here was A. J. Kellogg, of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
who is in charge of the Illinois territory. 

W. F. Ebbing, of A. A. Simonds & Son, machine 
knives, bars and plates, Dayton, O., spent a few days 
here on his way north from a trip through the south- 
west. 

The hardwood department of the Louis Werner Saw 
Mill Company is doing a satisfactory business, in addi- 
tion to the large yellow pine trade this concern is 
enjoying. 

Recently the Shultz Belting. Company, of this city, 
filled a large order for belts and Jace leather for Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, and previously shipped a com- 
plete belt outfit to a flour mill in that country. 

F. G. Dickman is now in charge of the St. Louis office 
of William Buchanan, the large manufacturer of yellow 
pine. Mr. Dickman comes from the Minneapolis office of 
the same firm and is now fully installed here. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS TRADE REPORT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Last week we had very 
cold weather, the coldest in fact of the season, and out 
through the country the dealers had a rushing coal 
trade, but nothing in the way of lumber. The roads 
are still in an impassable condition, and are likely to 
be for some time, as when it does not snow we have 
rain, 

The dealers say that the prospects for trade are good, 
and for the most part they look forward to a brisk trade 
when spring sets in. In the mineral and gas belts of 
Kansas and Missouri things are very active. New mines 
are being developed in the Joplin district, and in the 
gas belt at Iola, Chanute, Humboldt, Independence and 
a number of other points, the finding of gas in large 
quantities is developing that territory at a great rate, 
and things may be said to be on a boom. Of course this 
will Jead to considerable building of one kind or another 
and the dealers in the sections above mentioned are feel- 
ing quite cheerful over the outlook. 

The railroad committee of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, composed of H. C. Tay- 
lor, Hon. FE. R. Burkholder, of Lyons and Hillsboro, 
Kan., respectively, and J. N. Cunningham, of Norborne, 
Mo., are in the city this week getting statistics on yel- 
low pine freight rates. These statistics will be pre- 
sented before the managers of the various railroads this 
week at Topeka. Governor Stanley, of Kansas, has inter- 
ested himself in this matter and has caused to be held 
a meeting on Friday, February 23, for the purpose of 
bringing this matter before the railroad officials. The 
railroad committee above named and Secretary Gorsuch 
will be present to represent the lumber dealers, and it 
is expected that some good will result from this meet- 
ing. The dealers of Kansas have not remained passive 
since the arbitrary advance in yellow pine rates by the 
roads, without giving the dealers a chance to be heard 
on the matter. In addition to one hundred or more 
individual protests sent in by dealers to Secretary Gor- 
such for presentation to the railroad companies, meet- 
ings have been held at Emporia, Burlington, Parsons, 
Burlingame, Colony, Yates Center and Chanute during 
the past two or three months, which were attended in 
the aggregate by about 150 dealers. The last meeting 
was held at Chanute on Saturday last, about thirty-five 
dealers being present. A strong protest was adopted, 
and this and all other protests are now in the hands of 
the railroad committee of the Missouri & Kansas associa- 
tion. 

At the Chanute meeting, at which the writer was 
present, the dealers in attendance joined either the Cen- 
tral Kansas or the Southeastern Kansas local associa- 
tions, these two associations covering the territory in 
that section but not conflicting. The meeting was a 
great success, and harmony now prevails in that part 
of Kansas. After the meeting the Chanute dealers enter- 
tained their visitors with an oyster supper which was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Secretary Gorsuch, of the Missouri & Kansas associa- 
tion, will leave here Wednesday night for Omaha to 
attend the meeting of the Nebraska association, going 
from there to Topeka to attend the conference on freight 
rates. 

The official bulletin of the Missouri & Kansas associa- 
tion was scheduled for issue this week, but will now be 
held to report the proceedings of the freight rate meet- 
ing. 

The Beekman-Sherwood Mercantile Company has been 
succceeded by the Beekman Lumber Company, with 
offices in the American Bank building. This company 
does quite an extensive hardwood business, with con- 
nections in and around Paragould, Ark. C. W. Dickin- 
son, formerly of Kansas City and who represents this 
company at Paragould, was in the city this week on 
business and visiting his friends. He reports the hard- 
wood mills all busy, with an abundance of orders on 
hand. 

The Hoo-Hoo club of Kansas City held its annual meet; 
ing yesterday and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: J. C. Trowbridge, president; Will A. 
Pickering, vice-president; E. R. Sweeney, treasurer, 
and S. R. Oliver, secretary. ‘The other directors, 
addition to the officers, are Charles Keith, J. M. 
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Bernardin, Harry A. Gorsuch, J. W. Garvey and Fred 
Rugg. 


Jf 


2) IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 
‘New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 20.—The carnival of 1900 


\fwill, as already predicted, be most memorable in the 


annals of lumberdom. Already the different hotel reg- 
isters include the signatures of many lumbermen well 
known in their respective sections and every train brings 
in additions to their ranks. It is not unusual for lum- 
bermen to congregate in this city about Mardi Gras 
time, for they are essentially pleasure-loving and, in 
addition to the social treat the season holds out, there 
are two occasions especially interesting to lumbermen— 
one a gathering of the devotees of Hoo-Hoo, to be held 
Saturday night, and the other a convention of the shin- 
gle manufacturers of Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
which will be called to order in the rooms of the South- 
ern Cypress Company, Limited, on February 26. 

Among the prominent lumbermen now in New Orleans 
who may attend and participate in the meeting are D. S. 
Pate, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, Chicago; C. H. 
Ruddock, of the Ruddock Cypress Company, Ruddock, 
La., who is also a resident of the Windy City; H. H. 
Foster, of Merrill, Wis.; F. T, Boles, secretary of the 
Lord & Bushnell Company, of Chicago; W. M. Gunton, 
of the W. M. Gunton Lumber Company, Chicago; Walter 
Alexander and Mr. Kreutzer, of Wausau, Wis.; Edward 
Fiske, a prominent Canadian lumberman who hails from 
Joliette, Quebec; W. E. Ramsay, of the Bradley-Ramsay 
Lumber Company, Lake Charles; L. Methudy, of the 
Gurdon Lumber Company, St. Louis, and several others. 
The bulk of the arrivals, however, will not show up until 
tomorrow or next day and from then on until the carni- 
val is ended the accessions to the army of visiting lum- 
bermen will be on the increase. . 

It is remarkable how much activity there is just now 
in the line of building new mills and improving old ones, 
Hardly a day passes that the columns of the New 
Orleans papers do not mention the birth of another mill 
or additions to a mill already in existence. The other 
day a Memphian who is interested in the lumber line 
stopped over a day in this city, and, during the course 
of a conversation, remarked that there were now between 
twenty and thirty new mills being built in Louisiana 
and Mississippi alone. The statement was made in an 
off-hand way, but there was absolute truth in it. Here 
are a few of the moves that are being made in the imme- 
diate vicinity: 

The J. A, Bel Lumber Company, at Lake Charles, is 
building a new planing mill. 

The J. E, North Lumber Company, of Bond, Miss., is 
adding to its power equipment. 

B. L. Lowery, of Ellisville, Miss., is preparing to 
replace the planing. mill recently destroyed by fire. 

The Globe Lumber Company, of Yellow Pine, is push- 
ing the construction of its new mill to completion as 
rapidly as possible, 

The Mims-Hopkins Lumber Company, of Nugent, 
Miss., is increasing the capacity of its plant to 40,000 
feet a day. 

Poitevent & Favre’s Pelican mill, of this city, is now 
cutting on an average of 80,000 feet a day, an increase of 
30,000 feet daily output since the installation of its new 
machinery. 

Walter Weaver is planning the erection of a wood- 
working factory at Bay St. Louis. 

Charles Neimeyer has started a new band mill at Blue 
Lake, Miss. 

The Central Lumber Company, at Lincecum, La., has 
just finished extensive improvements in its plant. 

S. R. Kingrey is building a new mill at Gillis, La. 

The W. M. Gunton Lumber Company has completed 
its new mill at Rochelle, La. 

J, G. Paty will establish an excelsior factory at 
Shreveport, La. 

The Sabine Export Company is building a mill at 
Singer, La. 

The Kingston Lumber Company, at Laurel, Miss., has 
broken ground for a new planing mill north of the dry 
kilns, to replace the planer recently destroyed by fire. 
The company is extending its standard-gage railroad 
north from its mills, in the direction of Bay Springs, 
Jasper county, and proposes to have the line in opera- 
tion that far by early fall. When the road is finished to 
Bay Springs it is meant to push on with the work of 
construction until the line of the Alabama & Vicksburg 
railroad is tapped. The right of way for the road has 
already been secured as far as Bay Springs. 

The Louisiana Cypress Company, across the river, has 
placed an order with a local boat builder for the con- 
struction of a boat which will have a towing capacity to 
accommodate a 40,009 log raft. New boilers are being 
installed in the planing mill, the planer being shut down, 
and new boilers will also be placed in the saw mill 
within the next few weeks. 

Robert L. Clark, of the Tunis Lumber Company, Bal- 
timore, Md., was in New Orleans last week and placed 
several big orders for cypress, aggregating over 1,000,000 
feet. It is understood that he was unable to place all 
the orders he wished to. 

The firm of Doane & Jones, Elmira, N. Y., was out 
after a big lot of lumber last week and succeeded in 
placing several large orders. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, the biggest holder of cypress 
lands in the state and the operator of two mammoth 
mills, has been in New Orleans for a week past, serving 
as the head of a conference committee chosen to effect a 
juncture between the forces opposed to the state demo- 
cratie ring. Mr. Williams is one of the few men in the 
country whose politics are dictated-solely by patriotism. 
His efforts to cJeanse the political atmosphere of Louisi- 
ana are greatly applauded by those who realize his dis- 


interestedness. He is not after any office—could not be 
prevailed upon to accept any, and yet he is giving his 
time and money to the work of disenthralling Louisiana 
from the regime of one-man rule which now prevails. 

During the recent log jam, brought about by the high 
water in Calcasieu river, Samuel Hewitt, one of the most 
prominent log men in the western part of Louisiana, 
broke his leg and is reported to have had a narrow 
escape from death. 

Exporters in this city are kicking hard over a scare- 
ity of tonnage. None of the ship agents are booking 
lumber shipments at all, and it is feared that they will 
abstain untit March is well on. 

A speciaj to a local paper from Pine Bluff states that 
the Commercial League, of that city, has been instru- 
mental in bringing more than one million dollars to 
that section, which has been invested in the lumber 
interests. 

The mammoth new mills of the Pearl River Lumber 
Company, at Brookhaven, Miss., will be in operation by 
the first of March. David J. Batchelder, the vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was in New Orleans recently on 
a business trip. He said that to begin with the plant 
would have an output of 150,000 feet for each eleven 
hours. For the first month the mill will employ about 
325 men, but Mr. Batchelder said that by the first of 
April the mill will be running day and night, and turn- 
ing out 300,000 feet of lumber every twenty-four hours. 
The Pearl River Lumber Company boasts one of the 
finest plants to be found anywhere. Everything is 
modern and no expense has been spared. The people 
of Brookhaven, where the plant is located, think that it 
is the greatest institution in the country, and 
those who have looked over the property and examined 
into the resources of the company think that the Brook- 
havenites are about right. 

Allen & Curry and the Victoria Lumber Company, 
both of Shreveport, La., are installing improved 
machinery. iM. 

C. H. Preston, of Vicksburg, Miss., has placed an order 
for a lot of machinery. He contemplates the immediate 
erection of a large box factory. 

There is nothing new in the freight situation, 
although manufacturers of lumber are possessed of a 
great unrest. From all that can be gathered the yellow 
pine men are systematically organizing to fight any 
further advances on the part of the railroads, the organi- 
zation being effected state by state. They are prepared 
to carry their grievances to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission if necessary. At any rate they are putting 
on a bold front and while the railroads have been 
threatening further advances, nothing has been done in 
this direction since the first of the year. 





RED CYPRESS CONDITIONS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 17.—Since January 1 we 
have received fully 50 percent more orders from the 
retail trade than we did for the corresponding period 
last year, and about the same percentage will cover 
the increase of wholesale business this year as compared 
with January and the first two weeks of February, 1899. 
We did not think for a moment that there would be so 
many orders during the early part of the year as have 
been sent us. From the inquiries we are receiving we 
anticipate that business this spring will eclipse that of 
last year. 

The mills of this company are running at a lively 
rate, and are shipping out as much stock as they are 
making, so there is no accumulation. Stocks of dry lum- 
ber at our mills are from 35 to 50 percent less than 
they were this time last year, and it will be June or 
July before we have a good assortment of air-dried lum- 
ber. We have good stocks, but just at the present time 
considerable of our lumber is not dry enough to load 
out, and we are using our dry kilns very freely. 

In regard to kiln-dried cypress, there was formerly 
a prejudice against it, but this has been removed, as 
last fall we shipped large quantities of stock and the 
way it opened up was so satisfactory to the trade that 
orders this year do not specify “air-dried” material, 
and customers are willing to take either kiln-dried or 
air-dried lumber. 

Unless something unforeseen happens in the way of 
crop failures or too much politics, we anticipate that 
1900 will be a better year than 1899, and if it is it cer- 
tainly will be the banner year of the cypress business. 
Last year was a good one with us, though in the early 
part of the year a good deal of lumber sold at low 
prices. This is not the fact today, and if the present 
conditions prevail during the next three or four months 
the cypress manufacturers will have no cause for com- 
plaint. SOUTHERN Cypress CoMPANY, L1p. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 15.—Shipments for the first 
half of February have not exceeded the January aver- 
age. There is a fair volume of business on the books 
of the various companies, especially in bill stuff. The 
demand from the northwest is better than was expected 
in view of the weather conditions which have prevailed 
in that section. There is a good movement of stock to 
the interior of Texas, though considerable of the busi- 
ness is being booked by the smaller concerns who are 
not able to carry their stock, the larger companies refus- 
ing a proportion of the offerings on account of the 
dealers’ ideas of value being different from their own. 
The better companies are holding for a $15 basis on a 
20-cent rate, and are securing it for such business as 
they book, although sales are reported by smaller manu- 
facturers at 50 cents under this price. The dealers 
evidently expect a big: demand in the spring for lum- 


ber, as the writer knows of three large orders for yard 
stock and planer material which have been placed within 
the last two weeks, aggregating three hundred cars. 
From every salesman come letters of encouragement, 
the consensus of opinion being that prices will go 
higher than the present list basis within the next 
thirty days. Full values in every case, I understand, 
are being secured for lumber which is ordinarily quoted 
on the left-hand side of the list. Stocks of clear and 
star in the rough are yet far from being normal, and 
doubtless this condition has considerable to do with 
the good figures being secured for ceiling, flooring, sid- 
ing, ete. 

There is a splendid demand for the above-named class 
of material. Car stock is in great demand, and orders 
for decking, siding, ete., are plentiful at good, round 
prices. In respect to railroad cross-ties, the mills of 
this vicinity have an abundant supply of orders, in 
many cases requiring until June of the present year 
to complete. In view of these facts, and also the addi- 
tional fact that there will be considerable railroad 
building done in Texas this year, the recent reported 
decline in the price of oak ties causes no apprehension 
among manufacturers of Texas and Louisiana. With 
regard to hewed ties, there are a good many operators 
at present in the business, but the largest manufacturers 
of hewn ties are sold ahead until June. General rail- 
road bills are commanding the prices which have existed 
for the last four months, and there is a strong prob- 
ability of an advance in the next six weeks on this sort 
of material. It is a well-known fact that timber prices 
have not increased anywhere near the same proportion 
that they have in yard and planer material. There is 
no reason why they should not have done so, and con- 
ditions justify such an expectation, but why they have 
remained at a comparatively low ebb, as they have done 
in this section, is a mystery to well-informed manufac- 
turers. 

There is a strong demand for sawn timber for the Eng- 
lish market and several of the mills of this vicinity are 
busily engaged in furnishing schedules of this char- 
acter. Many mill men consider there is more money 
in this class of sawing than in cutting the logs into 
miscellaneous bill stuff, and to such as entertain these 
views the present activity in* this commodity is very 
pleasing. 

There is not much doing at present in this section 
in River Plate or Rio schedules, nor in Cuban business, 
the mills to the eastward absorbing this business at 
lower figures than our mills are willing to accept. 

There is a very good demand for German prime, but 
there are few takers in this section, as this stock is not 
popular here. 

Tonnage is still hard to secure, and the present con- 
ditions tend largely to restrict the export business. 
This -is particularly felt with respect to Mexican busi- 
ness, which at this time is quite lively. Schedules of 
various kinds of timber are submitted every few days 
for delivery at Tampico, Vera Cruz and the Campeche 
gulf ports, but figures cannot be made on them, owing 
to the uncertainty of securing vessels. Prevalent rates 
would be paid could the necessary tonnage be found. 

Guy H. Mallam, former secretary of the Texas Tram 
& Lumber Company, is visiting in the city, and .shak- 
ing hands with his numerous friends. Mr. Mallam 
reports that the insurance business is very good. While 
he was here the members of the Texas Tram office force 
took occasion to present him with a splendid watch 
charm, with a suitable engraving on one side and 
embossed on the other with the trade mark of the Tram, 
done in colors, of which he was the originator. 

The sash, door and blind trade, as represented in the 
city, reports business to be very good. The mill men 
and dealers are booking considerable business for inte- 
rior shipment. 

B. Arthur Johnson, the well known lumber newspaper 
man, was among his Beaumont friends recently. It is 
expected that Mr. Johnson will deliver his famous illus- 
trated Hoo-Hoo lecture in this city in the near future. 





THE SITUATION AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Feb. 20.—The master of the situation 
just now on the gulf coast is Jupiter Pluvius, but the 
next in importance is the negro “mill hand.” For sev- 
cral months past he has had “a falling out’ with work, 
but at this writing they are what might be termed “on 
speaking terms.” The mill men in this section have 
suffered more in this respect than ever before, but as 
the negro mill hand is the most contented with him- 
self of all animate objects, and will be a law unto him- 
self until the end, we may as well let him “rest” (he is 
going to do it, anyway) and proceed with the “other 
story.” 

In the south country the volume of trade continues, 
and daily clearances continue to increase. The exports 
of wood goods is limited only to the stocks that can 
be had. Prices are very firm and the mills are full of 
orders for several months. Logs on the Mobile market 
are bringing $3 more than last year. A raft sold here 
yesterday for $8.50 and averaged only 220 feet. Last 
year these same logs could be had at $5. The same 
condition obtains at Moss Point. 

The continued rains have swollen the rivers to flood 
stage. Rafts are now on the way to Moss Point aggre- 
gating between 200,000 and 300,000 logs. This will 
ensure the steady running of the mills until next year. 

The English market is in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition at this time—only less so than the South 
American, “I have not sold a single cargo to England 
this season,” said a shipper who is doing a big busi- 
ness. The same statement was made by several other 
exporters, all of them looking to other countries for 
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business they formerly obtained in the British Isles. 
Freights are firm and it is the opinion of those in 
authority that they will go higher yet. 

One great source of supply for timber and lumber 
is the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, in the state of Mis- 
sissippi. The story of this road is a continued one of 
energy, progress and development, and to one conversant 
with its details it seems as though S. S, Bullis had 
carried a veritable Aladdin’s lamp in his hands through 
this recently unbroken wilderness. Thomas P. Hale 
tells me that during the month of January this road 
handled 1,339 cars of lumber, and it is predicted that 
150,000,000 feet of lumber will be moved by this road 
during this year, both for foreign and domestic ship- 
ment. 

A new source of profit with the mill men is the mak- 
ing of shingles, lath and barrel staves from refuse. 
Quite a good revenue is derived from this hitherto 
untried source. Pine shingles and lath are now fac- 
tors in the building trade of this and other southern 
cities, 

John Craft, formerly a large exporter of wood goods, 
is a candidate for the legislature from this (Mobile) 
county. Among the several reforms contemplated by 
Mr. Craft is that all lumber and timber inspectors shall 
be examined and placed under bond for the full per- 
formance of their duties. This will undoubtedly work 
for the interests of all concerned, and while it may thin 
out the ranks of the inspectors in time, those who 
remain will realize that it is a case of the survival of 
the fittest. 

The cypress shingle business in this city is in statu 
quo. Few of the mills are running, owing to the 
winter quietude that has settled down over that indus- 
try. Prices remain firm on the better grades. The 
mill men are fairly supplied with timber and the recent 
heavy rains will augment the stock of logs. The J. D. 
Cameron & Son Company has a well selected stock of 
shingles, while in its booms are several hundred choice 
logs. Savage & Morris are closed for repairs and the 
Mobile Shingle Manufacturing Company and Stewart 
& Butt are not running at present, owing to the urgent 
demand for personal attention to the floating out of 
their logs. 

The Robinson Land & Lumber Company, Chicora, 
Miss., is putting in a new battery of boilers and a 
12-inch steam feed. 

The J. D. Cameron & Son Company will increase its 
steam power by the addition of a new boiler. 





CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ALABATIIA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Feb. 17.—Prices in this market 
are very much stiffer than at the time of my last let- 
ter. President Smith, of the Birmingham Lumber 
Company, said, when approached: “We can’t get cars 
to handle the business we have at highest prices quoted.” 
Mr. Roberts, of the Birmingham Maanufacturers’ 
Agency: “The mills are slow to take orders at the 
prices prevailing. Business is good, and retailers are 
stocking up as rapidly as possible.” George S. Mooar, 
with the Robert H, Jenks Lumber Company’s local 
office: “Our business is everything we expected. I am 
perfectly satisfied with the volume of trade and the 
prices.” M. ©. Reynolds, president of the M. C. Rey- 
nolds Lumber Company, Limited, retailers, with yards 
on South Twentieth street: “Prices are inclined to 
rise; in fact are up on some classes. J believe they will 
be perceptibly higher in the next few days.” T. H. 
Johnston, of the T. H. Johnston Lumber Company: 
“Business is good and prices stiff at the recent advance.” 
W. ©. Fellows, of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany: “We have no complaint. We get all we can do 
at the highest prices.” 

The demand here is for heavy timber. Mr. Reynolds, 
quoted above, says there is no keeping up with the 
orders for this class of goods. Next to heavy timbers the 
call is for flooring, which is $1.50 a thousand higher 
this week than last, with great difficulty to secure it 
at any cost. 

Robert H. Jenks, president of the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, O., which has an office 
here, was in the city a few days since for a short stay 
with his local manager, G. 8. Mooar. From here Mr. 
Jenks went to Louisiana, where he looked over a lot 
of timber which he is figuring on buying. From 
Louisiana Mr. Jenks was called back to St. Louis for 
a lumbermen’s meeting, . Next week Mr. Mooar will 
join his employer in Louisiana, and together they will 
go over the timber they expect to purchase, going later 
to New Orleans for the Mardi Gras festivities. 

The Duke Lumber Company, with mills at Cook 
Springs, has been organized. The officers are John 
V. Coe, president; T. H. Johnston, secretary-treasurer ; 
William Duke, general manager. Mr. Johnston will be 
here, where the sales offices will be located. The mills 
are those purchased some weeks ago by T. H. Johnston 
& Co. Much work of improvement has been done. All 
the machinery has been overhauled, the railroad 
repaired and extended, new sidetracks put in and the 
capacity increased 6,000 feet a day. 

The Sterrett Lumber Company, at Sterrett, Ala., 
which was an association of individuals, has been sold 
to the new Sterrett Lumber Company, incorporated, 
with main offices in this city. The officers of the new 
company are T. H. Johnston, president; John V. Coe, 
secretary-treasurer; A. B. Johnston, manager. The 
property includes a saw mill and tram road. The new 
company will put in extensive dry kilns, extend the 
tram road, increase the capacity to 15,000 feet a day. 
A planer, new engine and boilers will be put in and a 
locomotive will be put to service on the tram road. 
Offices in this city will be in charge of President 
Johnston. 


B. L. Lowrey, of Ellisville, Miss., who was burned 
out some weeks ago, has been here the past week buy- 
ing new machinery. He will add to his mill a fine 
planer, besides erecting several dry kilns. 

The Queen City Lumber Company, operated by Ful- 
lington & Myrick, at Gadsden, is putting in a lath 
machine. It is also arranging to set up a first-class 
planing mill. These mills are now cutting from 15,000 
to 18,000 feet of lumber a day. They get logs from the 
Coosa river and are constantly behind with orders, 

J. C. Pledger, a well-known lumber and saw mill man, 
died at Tecumseh of pneumonia. He leaves a wife and 
two children. 

Marion Graber has opened a lumber yard at Decatur, 
and will do a general lumber business. He has put in 
machinery for a small mill and will cut quite a lot of 
stock for the trade. : 

The destruction by fire of the saw mill at Byrd 
Springs, Madison county, of the Indiana Lumber Com- 
pany, involved a big loss with small insurance. It is 
thought the fire was incendiary. 

a S. Kern has put in a shingle mill near Green- 
ville. 

All the new woodworking industries at Huntsville are 
doing well and will soon be running. The mill being 
put up by E. B. Hemstead is ready for the logs. This 
mill will cut the lumber for the Huntsville Furniture 
Factory, and will work fifteen to twenty men. The 
Southern railway has completed its tracks to the 
Stegall-Webster mill, which will soon be in shape for 
business. Mr. Stegall says his mill will employ fifty 
men, and increase as the business opens, 

It is reported that Cincinnati parties will erect a 
mill to cost $250,000 at Ellisville, Miss. There is a 
fine lot of timber in the neighborhood. 

The Kingston Lumber Company, at Laurel, Miss., is 
putting up a plant to replace its burned mills. Power 
will be furnished by a 20x30 Wickes engine and a bat- 
tery of 300-horse power boilers. It is proposed to be 
completed in thirty days ready for work. An electric 
light plant will be put in so the mills can be run night 
and day. 


ALABAMA COTTON FACTORIES MAKE LUIIBER 
DEFIAND. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 17.—What promises to be 
of great interest to mill men is the fact that there will 
be erected in Alabama between now and next fall in 
the neighborhood of twenty-five cotton mills, plans for 
ten of which are complete, and work in most cases in 
progress. Four more are certainties, and some twelve 
others discussed. Definite action has been taken on 
plants, as follows: 


At Mobile, Barker mills, $500,000 capital. A site of ninety 
acres has been purchased, bids asked on machinery and archi- 
tects set to work on the buildings. Houses for 3,500 people 
will be built. 

At Roanoke, $100,000 subscribed and charter applied for. 
Shelter must be arranged for at least 500 extra people. 

At Uniontown, Ella White mills; capital, $100,000; site 
selected ; will take 500 people to town. 

At Opelika, Opelika mills ; $100,000 ; 500 new people. 

At Huntsville, enlarging of Dallas mills, making number of 
people depending on the mill over 6,000. 

At Florence, Ashcraft mills nearly ready for the roof; will 
take care of 1,000 > 

At Huntsville, No. 1 of Merrimack mills; 1,000 people. 
This company will build seven more of these mills. 

At Sylacauga, the McDonald mills} walls up; will employ 
men to make population 1,000. 

At Talladega, Highland City mills just finished and 
another will go up. 

Other mills are contemplated at Greenville, where $15,000 
is already subscribed; at Anniston, where $75,000 has been 
subscribed ; at Decatur, where a committee has the matter in 
charge; at Kutaw, where a citizen’s meeting has inaugurated 
the movement; at Fort Payne, where a company has been 
organized. 

3esides these, new mills are promised at Huntsville, Elba, 
Camden, Cullman, Georgiana, Montevallo, Dadeville, Ozark, 
Athens, Scottsboro and Tuscumbia, where no organization 
hag been effected, however. 


These, counting that half of the last batch named 
materialize, will bring to the state over 30,000 people, 
who will have to be housed. This will be the work of 
the lumbermen. The estimated cost of the above is about 
$4,000,000. When it is remembered that the Estelle 
mills at Selma, now undergoing repairs, bought at one 
time of the Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company, with 
offices in this city, a solid train of lumber, it is seen 
how great a draw on the state lumber stock is in pros- 
pect. 








SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Parks & Wilkin, of Jackson, Ala., have purchased 
from H. C. & W. B. Reynolds a tract of timber land 
lying six miles west af Sunny South, in that state, 
where they will build a band saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 40,000 feet. It is believed that the pur- 
chasers will construct a logging railroad into the tim- 
ber either from Sunny South or Atkinson. 


Cheves & Phinney and John M. Des _ Rochers, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., have united their forces in that city 
and will hereafter continue business as the Cheves & 
Phinney Lumber Company. Both firms have been long 
established in the lumber trade of Jacksonville. The 
concern will handle exclusively the output of six or seven 
large mills in Florida and southern Georgia and branch 
offices will be maintained at Fernandina and Brunswick. 
The united shipments of the two firms have hitherto 
aggregated about 62,000,000 feet annually and it is 
expected that the new company will increase this 
amount. 


The Beatty Lumber Company, which owned several 
large saw mill plants in Raleigh county, West Virginia, 
has recently been egg under the Mame of the 
Raleigh Lumber Company, and is now turfifhg out 
65,000 feet of lumber daily, principally white pine. 


fy 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY NEWS. 


MNCINNATL.O., Feb. 20.—One of the most extensive 
timber land deals in years, in which lumbermen of this 
city are interested, was announced today. It is a trans- 
fer of 30,000 acres of Arkansas timber land to a com- 
pany composed, with one exception, of Cincinnatians. It 
will be known as the Weber-Farrell Lumber Company, 
and consists of Frederick Henry, Anthony Weber, Bar- 
ney Topmoeller, G. W. Zowell and William E. Farrell, of 
Cincinnati, and M. Williams, of Little Rock, Ark, The 
company represents in its membership both ample capi- 
tal and business experience and ability. The company 
declines to state at present the exact location of the 
tract. It is announced that a saw mill will be ready for 
operation in about a month with a capacity of 50,000 to 
60,000 feet a day. 

Another deal that has just been consummated is by a 
prominent Cincinnati firm for 4,000 acres of prime 
Arkansas timber land. 

Another Cincinnati concern, prominent in the west, 
has just purchased a saw mill in Alabama through the 
medium of an advertisement in the American Lumber- 
man. 

Still another deal that developed this week is for an 
extensive tract of Indiana timber land by a well known 
Cincinnati lumberman. It is said to be a most desirable 
tract in every way and a prime quality of oak is a fea- 
ture of the timber involved. 

Nicola Bros, received this week at this > two 
barges of choice cottonwood from the south. her car- 
goes received by river by Cincinnati dealers during the 
week involved choice lots of oak. 

B. A. Kipp & Co. report business rushing, but with the 
same old scarcity of dry stocks, 

M. B, Farrin is doing a heavy business as usual and 
has the advantage of a large stock on hand of all quali- 
ties und varieties. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. report a very heavy volume of 
inquiries and orders. 

The funeral of Harry Duhlmeyer, son of William 
Duhlmeyer, a member of the firm of Stille & Duhlmeyer, 
furniture manufacturers, and who was a brother of the 
members of the firm of Duhlmeyer Bros., lumber dealers, 
took place today and was very largely attended. He was 
ill only a short time, pneumonia being the cause of his 
death. He stood very high in business and social circles, 

A prominent dealer just returned from the southern 
hardwood district says that there has been a general 
movement of logs down there, tides or no tides. -In one 
hour, he said, there were counted 1,800 logs passing a 
given point on the Cumberland river. 








FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 20.—Much of the time for the 
past week your correspondent has been out on a visit- 
ing trip through western Pennsylvania and southern 
Ohio. Everywhere he went he found the lumbermen in 
good spirits, and reports from all were indeed very 
flattering for an exceptional demand for lumber, as 
soon as the weather lets up so as to adinit ef out-door 
work. Stocks, as a rule, are light, and buying from 
wholesale yards to fill orders will necessarily begin soon. 
The weather all of last week was not very favorable for 
any marked demand for lumber, yet ‘the yards called 
upon report trade fully as good as could be expected. 

The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company reports 
through its secretary, John Diver, trade in special bills 
to be excellent. Many of these “specials” are hurry up 
orders for bridge repairs, boat rebuilding, additions 
to large manufacturing plants, etc., so that continually 
the large saw mill is kept humming. Mr. Diver also 
reports large car shipments to the east for this season 
of the year, and that prices are quite satisfactory. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, is at present in the south for business and pleas- 
ure, where he expects to remain until about March 1. 
He has already contracted for the entire cut of some 
of the largest mills in the south, and this, with con- 
trolling interests in quite a number of hemlock timber 
and shingle mills in Pennsylvania, will put this company 
in position to supply the trade in these woods over an 
immense territory. 

Charles Hayward, of the M. G. Brown Lumber Com- 
pany, reports trade as being a trifle on the slide, yet 
thinks the company is catching its share of the orders 
coming to this market at satisfactory prices. He says 
he can see no reason why the larger part of the stocks 
now on hand should not be disposed of before the open- 
ing of navigation. 

J. J. Wemple, of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, 
reports having orders already booked for March and 
April shipments far in excess of what the company 
had at this time last year; prices good, and the lists 
exceedingly well maintained. With its enlarged new 
quarters we can see no reason why the Ohio Sash & 
Door Company should not be an even more important 
factor in the door and sash trade this year. 

During last week QOleveland, Sandusky and Toledo 
had a joint meeting at Toledo for the purpose of con- 
sidering prices, ete. The meeting was well attended 
and much interest manifested. Prices on some grades 
were slightly advanced. No, 1 and No. 2 common went 
a notch higher: One ofythe principal topics discussed, 
however, was as to timé on sales, and as your corre: 
spondemt understands it, a time limit of sixty days wa 
agreed upon,. or 1} percent péf in ‘ten days. We cet 
tainly think this a move in the right. djrection, and if 
-earried-.out*one which will be of great value to the 
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trade all along the line, and we trust the time may not 
be far distant when such may be the universal rule 
and so let the good work go on. 

W. W. Nicola, Cleveland manager of the Nicola Bros. 
Company, of Pittsburg, Cleveland and Cincinnati, is 
absent this week on a trip of observation and purchase 
in the northwest. Mr. Nicola already has under way 
the preliminary work for the establishment of the com- 
pany’s new yard and planing mill on the lake front, 
near the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern passenger 
station. 

Robert H. Jenks, president of the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, is in the south this week on a pur- 
chasing trip. ; 

Both the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, and the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company report an increased 
voiume. of business for January over that of last year, 
and that the same condition prevails thus far in Feb- 
ruary trade, 


THE QUTLOOK AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, O., Feb. 15.—Trade thus far this month has 
shown a decided improvement over January demand, 
and princes have been firm, some grades even bring- 
ing more than the October list. 

The conditions at present are unlike any within the 
writer’s experience. The retail dealers seem as a rule 
to have good stocks, largely bought earlier and at lower 
prices than those now prevailing, and while winter 
trade has’ been very fair, and these stocks are being 
used from more or less, they, the dealers, hesitate to 
buy for future demand, some thinking there can be no 
marked advance, and others going to the extreme of 
looking for declining values, or at least professing so 
to think. Of course never before in the history of the 
white pine lumber trade was there such a widespread 
demand for common grades nor such a ransacking of 
every. corner and possible source of supply for cheaper 
supplies or substitutes. Yet in face of all this we 
believe the fact remains, that the visible supply of white 
pine will be virtually exhausted before the new crop 
can reach the distributing markets. At points of manu- 
facture and supply we think we are safe in saying 
that about all the stock now in pile is contracted for, 
and also large blocks of stock to be cut have been already 
placed, and these new purchases for the coming season 
have been made at a cost, that, together with the prob- 
able forwarding charge, makes not only absolutely 
necessary the maintenance of present values at jobbing 
points, but a sharp advance, to yield any margin of 
profit. Under these conditions the market is strong 
here, with an upward tendency on short lines. 








CONFERENCE OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALERS. 


On Thursday, the 15th inst., a number of lumber deal- 
ers representing Cleveland, Sandusky and the Saginaw 
valley, met in the Boody house, Toledo, O., with the 
Toledo dealers for their annual conference as to gen- 
eral conditions in the lumber industry; their mutual 
relations thereto, and for a social good time. There 
are many serious problems confronting the jobbers of 
white pine at the present time, and while their markets 
are sharply competitive, yet there are many lines along 
which their interests are mutual. 

The meeting was one of profit and interest and the 
discussions covered a wide scope. The most important 
step taken was to bring these markets into line as a 
unit regarding the matter of terms of sale. The Wis- 
consin valley and virtually the whole west has made 
the terms of sale sixty days for a long time past. Buf- 
falo, Tonawanda and eastern markets have swung into 
line, but Michigan and the upper Lake Erie ports have 
hung to the old terms of ninety days, with occasional 
attempts to rectify the abuse. The past twelve months 
have been an object lesson, so to speak, to our markets 
from a purchasing standpoint. 

The manufacturers have demanded, and from the 
force of circumstances easily obtained, short credits, 
sometimes sixty days and often a large proportion of 
net. cash. Under these conditions, as we said before, 
the markets in question were unanimous in adopting 
the following resolution: 

TeRMS oF SALE.—Adopted February 15, 1900, by the mar- 
kets of Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo, Ohio, and the Sagi- 
naw valley, Michigan: Freight, net cash; balance note or 


acceptance at sixty days from date of invoice, or 1% percent 
discount for cash within fifteen days from date of invoice. 


The conference consumed the entire day, being broken 
only by dinner, and at the close of the session all parted 
with the feeling that the results of the meeting had 
been extremely satisfactory from a business standpoint, 
besides renewing and cementing of most enjoyable social 
relations. 

ere’ 


A GOOD LOG TIDE. 


VALLEY ViEw, Ky., Feb. 19.—We had a good log tide 
in the Kentucky river at this point last week, all the 
mills in this vicinity getting a fair supply of logs and 
will start up right away. 

The Barker Cedar Company started its mill with full 
force last week, employing about thirty men. 

Work on lock and dam No. 8, situated just below 
here on the Kentucky river, has been discontinued for 
@ short time on account of high water and cold weather, 

will be resumed again as soon as the weather and 
water will permit. It is said that the government will 
the contract for dam and lock No. 9 this spring. 
is is located right at Valley Vjew, and should work 
be commenced this spring it will require a large addi- 
tional force of hands at this point to carry it forward. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Fair Trade and Bright Prospects at the Metropolis—A Demand for Lake Vessels at Buffalo— 
Rather Quiet at the Tonawandas—Activity at New England Manufacturing 
Points—A Decided Improvement at Toledo. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Feb. 21.—With prospects bright for a 
good spring trade and a fairly good volume of trade 
being transacted at the present time considering the 
season of the year, lumber dealers look upon business 
conditions as extremely encouraging. Most of the retail 
yards are moving a little stock now and then, and when 
a buyer is willing to pay the market price he finds that 
he ean get almost anything needed. 

Not all are willing to pay the price, however. Just 
because a@ little temporary dullness has settled down 
on the market they imagine that figures will drop. In 
this they will be disappointed. 

The principal topie of interest in the trade just now 
is the, contemplated eombination.of interests in the 
North Carolina pine business. Just what form this 
combination will take it is hard to say at the present 
moment, but it will not be a trust. It ought rather to 
be described, provided the present intentions are carried 
out, as the formation of a company to conserve the 
interests of North Carolina pine manufacturers so that 
the present prices, which afford a profit, shall be con- 
tinued, and to prevent their falling back to the basis of 
former years when the pine had to be manufactured at 
a loss. 

Several meetings among the men interested have 
already taken place at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel and one 
is booked to take place during this week that may 
bring matters to a head. The capital that will be 
invested in the undertaking at the start may be $20,- 
000,000 and it may be $40,000,000. Not all of it will be 
furnished by the southern manufacturers. Among those 
present at the conferences have been several New York 
capitalists who stand ready to back the scheme to almost 
any amount. 

Dodge, Meigs & Co., one of the oldest wholesale houses 
in the city, has dissolved. The active members of the 
firm, which was located at 156 Fifth avenue, were George 
E. Dodge, Titus B. Meigs, and his son, Ferris J. Meigs. 
The various enterprises of the firm will now be carried 
forward under the following titles: The Santa Clara 
Lumber Company of New York; the Tobyhanna & 
Lehigh Lumber Company, of Pennsylvania; the Medix 
Run Lumber Company, of Pennsylvania; the Adirondack 
Timber & Mineral Company, the St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, and the Forest Land & Mill Company. 

It was early in the ’60’s that the firm started under 

the name of Dodge & Co. The partners were Wm. E. 
Dodge, Titus B. Meigs and Charles Hibbard. Mr. Hib- 
bard is now a pine operator, of Charles Hibbard & Sons, 
Baraga, Mich., and a leading stockholder in the H. M. 
Tyler Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
The firm of Dodge & Meigs was formed on January 1, 
1869. In 1872 George E. Dodge was admitted and the 
title was changed to Dodge, Meigs & Dodge. Arthur M. 
Dodge became a partner in 1876 and the firm became 
Dodge, Meigs & Co., which it remained for twenty-four 
years, 
: FE. M. Wiley, of Wiley, Harker & Co., No. 45 Broad- 
way, left the city last Saturday for a shooting trip. He 
was accompanied by John Ireland, of Ross, Austin & Co., 
the Brooklyn retailers. They go to New Berne, N. C., 
where Mr. Ireland owns a preserve of 7,000 or 8,000 
acres, and they will be absent about ten days. 

W. P. Leonhard, of James S. Carter & Co., the hand- 
Jers of hardwoods for export, sails on Saturday next for 
Europe. He goes to Germany on business. 

E. A. Parmele, of No, 1 Broadway, has formed a part- 
nership in the general wholesale lumber business with 
Oscar S. Flash, secretary and treasurer of the North 
State Lumber Company, Pazmele, N. C. Mr. Flash still 
retains his connection with that concern. The new firm 
has removed to offices on the eleventh floor of their build- 
ing. ‘ 

Friedlander & Olivell is the name of a new hardwood 
exporting firm at No, 137 Duane street. Mr. Friedlander 
was formerly of the exporting house of Foster, Berju & 
Friedlander. 

E. C. Grant, of the Ottawa Lumber Company, Ottawa, 
Ont., returned from Europe Jast Saturday, accompanied 
by his wife. They had been absent from these shores 
fully three months, 

Notice has been received in this city that P. F. W. 
Bartels will continue the business of Bartels & Co., 
Stamford, Conn. ‘The partners retiring under the disso- 
lution are James S, Strang and Charles W. Harper. _ 

Recent visitors to the city included Lewis Dill, of Dill 
& Roehle, Baltimore, Md.; John L. Roper, Norfolk, Va. ; 
E, C. Fosburg, of the Cummer Lumber Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Robert Camp, Norfolk, Va. 

S. E. Kellar, eastern representative of the South Side 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is back in the metropolis 
ready to; book the elusive maple flooring order. 

C. B.-Hudson, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a business trip to Rouse’s 
Point, N. Y., and Burlington, Vt. 

Charles Adams, of Wilson, Adams & Co., retailers, has 
left, the city. for a short vacation. 

W. R. Creed and G. W. Cropsey, of W. R. Creed & Co., 
are back from a business trip to western New York and 
Pennsylvania. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Shippers of timber from the gulf to the United King- 
dom are in the market for steam tonnage, and are pre- 
pared to pay 107s 6d and 110s for March and 100s and 
102s 6d for spring loading. Owners, however, encour- 
aged by the prospects, are placing their limits at a 
shade above these figures. Deal freights from the 
a have continued quiet, the pause in operations 

ing due to the difference in owners’ and charterers’ 
views. From the Bay of Fundy to the west coast of 
England it is doubtful if less than 50s would be 
accepted for spring loading. Boats for time contract 
have been in better request during the week, and some- 
what higher figures have been obtained, say 7s 6d and 
9s, as to character of steamer and period required. 
There is a good inquiry for sail tonnage from gulf 
ports to the River Plate, but owners and shippers are 
apart in their views, the former seeking to obtain 
$12.75 and $13 for large vessels to Buenos Ayres, while 
the latter are reluctant to advance bids above $12.50. 
There is very little inquiry for eastern loading, but ton- 
nage is not urged at any concessions from $9.50 from 
Boston to Buenos Ayres; $10 Portland, and $10.50 
and $11.50 provinces. Brazil freights are without 
improvement, the steam lines monopolizing the bulk of 
the shipments. There is a moderate demand from West 
India sources, medium and large tonnage being sought 
for lumber from the south. 

Vessels, however, appear scarce, and in this way the 
market is sustained upon a steady basis. There has 
been no improvement in the line of coastwise lumber 
freights. Few orders are offering upon the market, but 
in the face of this condition vessels are not urged below 
the previous rate of $7.50 from Brunswick to New York. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK, 

BurFa.o, N. Y., Feb. 21.—A feature of the situation is 
the eagerness of lumbermen to buy lake vessels, and 
there would be still more buying if the asking prices 
were not so high. Not a few of them paid for themselves 
last season, in spite of the low rate early and the low 
contracts that some labored under. There was not lum- 
ber tonnage enough to meet the demand last summer and 
there will be less now, as there are no new craft in that 
line and more take ore now than ever before. No 
freights have been made from here yet. 

Capt. J. E. King, who came down from Duluth last 
week to buy iumber tonnage, speaking no doubt from a 
vessel owner’s standpoint, expresses the opinion that the 
east has but a small idea of the increase of the cut in 
pine that is under way at the Lake Superior centers. A 
somewhat different view was taken by M. P. Kinsella, of 
Gilmour & Co., Trenton, Ont. This section of Canada is 
still pretty well stocked with timber and the firm is 
preparing to make liberal shipments across Lake Ontario 
to Oswego. Mr. Kinsella says that it is so hard to get 
men this winter that the output will suffer, and adds 
that the complaint against high prices does not take into 
account the great cost of logging now, which is almost 
twice what it used to be. 

The tract of pine left standing by the old Gratwick, 
Smith & Fryer Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, is to 
be developed as rapidly as possible, to all appearance. 
It is this tract that the Split Rock Lumber Company, of 
Duluth, is working up. The Buffalo interests in it are 
held by W. H. Gratwick, jr., and Pendennis White, a 
Buffalonian, but member of the Tonawanda firm of 
White, Rider & Frost. Lately Mr. White has opened an 
office in Buffalo with Mr. Gratwick and both have been 
to Duluth within a short time to the annual meeting of 
the company. Together they hold half the tract, the 
Smith and Fryer interests having been sold to Merrill & 
Ring and Dorr, Eddy & Co. 

The joint meeting of Buffalo and Tonawanda dealers 
here on the 17th concluded not to take any decisive step 
on the price question at present, but did not fail to get 
out a full opinion on the situation. A special committee 
was appointed to prepare transportation for the mem- 
bers to the National association meeting at Baltimore. 
It is composed of Millard S. Burns and the secretaries 
of the two bodies. An effort will be made to get out a 
large delegation. 

George B. Montgomery has gone on a short trip to 
Mexico, with the intention of returning via Baltimore in 
time for the convention. 

The Niagara Frontier Freight Bureau is sending out 
circulars asking the members to give active support to 
the bill in congress affording the interstate commerce 
commission additional power. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu ToNAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The trade in this 
market during the past two weeks has been rather dull 
and did not come up to the expectations of the dealers. 
January is always looked forward to as a dull month, 
but February, as a rule, is a fairly good one for the lum- 
ber business. From all appearances the eastern dealers 
are holding off with the idea of getting their stock in at 
less prices than now prevail, but they will be in great 
luck if they are not —— to pay an advance over 
the present prices. The Buffalo and Tonawanda dealers 
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have been holding meetings regularly for the past month, 
considering the advisability of advancing their prices, 
and there has been a slight advance made on some of the 
coarser grades. This character of stock is rapidly being 
cleaned out of the market—that is, all that is in ship- 
ping condition. There is some stock on hand that can- 
not be shipped just at present, not being dry enough for 
mill purposes. 

One of the largest contracts, and it may be the largest, 
ever entered into by dealers in this market has been 
closed. It consists of something like 7,000,000 feet of 
stock, the order for which was taken by the Swan- 


Donogh Lumber Company, which encountered much 
lively competition in bidding for the contract. Bids 


were asked for about the first of the year by two large 
manufacturing concerns with headquarters in Chicago 
and Buffalo. Besides the lucky firm securing the same, 
there were other bidders from this market, Buffalo, and 
in Michigan. The offers of the local bidders were con- 
sidered the most favorable and it was merely a toss up as 
to who should be the winners. For several years past 
this contract has been let to concerns in Buffalo, It is 
the intention of the Swan-Donogh Lumber Company to 
double the capacity of its mill at once, as this contract 
will be sufficient to keep it busy for a year, with other 
orders it may receive. 

Indications are now favorable for the addition of 
another firm to the list of this market, that of A. 
McPherson & Co., of Longford, Ont., whose representa- 
tive has been in the Tonawandas for some time looking 
for a favorable location. It is understood that this firm 
is contemplating the shipping of lumber here from its 
mills in Canada so as to be in a position to reach con- 
sumers in this country. A. McPherson & Co, stand high 
among the lumbermen across the border and will prove 
a desirable addition to this market. 





LUMBER GOSSIP OF THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 17.—The whir of the old mill is 
heard throughout the country districts, and as one 
glances from the car window a new activity is observed 
at each saw mill point, and even the layman notices that 
the landscape is rather more than usually tinted with 
the golden gleam of newly sawn lumber of all varieties. 
The cut is piling up, notwithstanding the adverse con- 
ditions that the mild and snowless winter has imposed 
upon the manufacturer. A hole, however, has been left 
in many a man’s raft of logs, and a large mass of debris 
is seen where the exultant lumber dealer of a week ago 
contemplated his grand pile of good boards, by reason 
of the unprecedented flood that devastated the valley dis- 
tricts on February 14. The rivers “has riz,” bridges have 
yone with the logs and ice down the length of the Con- 
necticut and its tributaries and throughout the Berk- 
shire country, and a number of yards have been under 
water. H. J. Arnold & Son, of Adams, have been suf- 
ferers in a mild degree. 

The prospects for the year’s building are divided 
through some of the manufacturing cities like Holyoke. 
The yards are looking forward to a brisk year, with a 
great deal of mill construction in contemplation, and a 
corresponding amount of tenement and small house 
building, which always follows in the train of new mill 
building. On the other hand, building permits in Bos- 
ton have shown a tremendous falling off for a month. 
This, however, is never an accurate gaye of the situation, 
however much it may appear to be. Activity in this 
line, or rather non-activity, seems to be a disease which 
is contagious, but which runs itself out as quickly as 
la grippe, and the patients recovering show more marked 
energy than before. 

T. W. Van Cleave, who holds down an office at 832 
Exchange building, now represents the great “four Cs” 
of Kansas City; in other words, the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, with mills in Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana. Charles S. Keith, assistant general manager 
of the “four Cs,” has spent a week in Boston, during 
which time he looked over the field and, with Mr. Van 
Cleave, made the final arrangements for the handling 
of the company’s lumber. The St. Louis Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company, which Mr. Van Cleave also 
represents, is now able to supply 1,000,000 feet a day. 
Mr. Van Cleave has made himself felt throughout the 
eastern field, and has established a fine reputation for 
his firm. He states that the demand is still strong and 
active for hard pine, and particularly so in roofers, or 
No, 2 common boards, which are in particularly lively 
request for boxing. ‘There have been two advances in 
this ‘particular grade during the year, and another is 
shortly anticipated. 

J. A. Parker, of George Adlum & Son, Bristol, Eng- 
land, is making a pretty thorough examination of the 
New England market in a search for tank stock, and 
has settled upon Washington red cedar. These people 
have heretofore been large buyers of the white cedar 
of Virginia. 

William Grayson, president of the St. Louis Refriger- 
ator & Wooden Gutter Company, has spent some time 
with its representative, T. W. Van Cleave, in visiting 
and sizing up the New England trade. 

T. E. Ripley, of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
the Washington cedar pioneers in New England, is still 
sending out eastern men of high skill to take places in 
the big factories of the company at Tacoma. Three more 
men of acknowledged superiority in their respective lines 
start this week, it being the aim of this company to 
have each article that is manufactured for the eastern 
market done under the hands of ‘skilled men who have 
been for years thoroughly familiar with the somewhat 
fussy and particular wants of the New England buyers. 

The long looked for snow has arrived in full force, 
and lumber manufacturers, wholesalers,: retailers and 


. chased from the famous De Brot estate. 


builders alike are buried from one to three feet deep 
all over New England. What the effect upon the spirit 
of the manufacturers is may be easily guessed. 





BUILDING CONDITIONS IN QUAKERDOM. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 13.—Lumber conditions in 
Philadelphia are very different from what they have 
been for years back—not so much slower than ordinary 
winter quietude, but more for the absence of speculative 
spirit on the part of buyers. They seem to have passed 
the period of snapping up lots of lumber even for price 
considerations, as is the usual custom when the selling 
market is strong and shows signs of further strengthen- 
ing. The growth of building operations continued dur- 
ing the years of dull times, induced by the low cost of 
labor, lumber and all other materials, aided by a desire 
of dealers to move goods no matter what they brought. 
During all this time the actual demand for dwellings 
was shrinking because of low wages and scarce employ- 
ment. People learned to double up, and the result is 
there are said to be more than enough vacant houses in 
this city to shelter comfortably 150,000 people. It is 
therefore predicted that there will be an unusually slow 
sale of materials for house building this spring. 

The revival of the great white pine demand of the 
north takes away the surplus usually thrown on the 
eastern market, and makes what does come here so 
much higher that the south, largely producing the more 
valuable hardwoods, and not experiencing the same 
ratio of prosperity as the north, still supplies the east 
with woods that no longer carry such disparity of cost 
to soft woods, such as pine and hemlock. The conse- 
quence is much more oak, ash, maple, chestnut, poplar, 
cherry, ete., are used than formerly. Of course for 
factory purposes white pine is as much used as ever, but 
for heavy construction and box lumber, that requirement 
being very heavy, North Carolina pine and long leaf 
Florida yellow pine are forging to the front; and it may 
be said, on account of good yard stocks of all other 
woods, these are the only active woods in the market at 
this time. Recent hemlock advances check the tendency 
to stock up with that article in advance of actual 
orders. 

Yet there are uses for all the woods and it does not 
take long for a newcomer in this market to find out, 
when handed an inquiry for a quotation on spruce, that 
he cannot substitute his North Carolina pine. For the 
place the bill is to be used perhaps his pine would be 
just as serviceable and cheaper, but it won’t go. So it 
seems that the lumber business, like the professions, is 
becoming more and more of a specialty. All one can do 
is to find out who wants his wood and follow the trail 
to the unloading end. FORWARD, 





THE SMOKY CITY. 


PirtspurG, Pa., Feb. 20.—There is a_ reasonable 
umount of business for the season being done in these 
parts. A boom is hardly expected at this time, but the 
activity is greater than for many a February for years 
past. The demand for timber is for building purposes, 
and the general building condition is particularly brisk. 
Prices are extremely stiff, though with no spectacular 
advances, which may be attributed to the fact that 
spring is approaching, when the real genuine boom will 
be initiated, 

Advices from northwestern Pennsylvania state that a 
freight rate advance will go into effect about March 1. 
Dealers are busy arranging orders so that they will not 
be caught with very many shipments to be made when 
the rates go up. 

James B. Hill is adding a new planing mill to his retail 
yard in Wilkinsburg. 

The Wholesale Dealers’ Association of Pittsburg will 
give a banquet on Saturday at the Hotel Lincoln to the 
retailers of northeastern Ohio and northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. A large number of guests is expected and an 
agreeable time is anticipated with a geyeral resume of 
trade conditions as a windup. 

D. L. Gillespie sails on Saturday of this week for a 
brief Kuropean trip. His headquarters in London will 
be at the Savoy hotel. . 

Kr. R. Babcock left last night on a brief business trip 
west, stopping in Chicago for a time. 

W. A. Hetzel, of D. d. Gillespie & Co., has returned 
from a month’s trip to Oregon and Washington. Mr. 
Hetzel stated that everybody in that region is busy. 
Stocks are low, with very little rough stock, and the 
majority of it is kiln dried. 

K. V. Babeock & Co. secured the contract for all the 
lumber to be used in the construction of 150 houses near 
Uniontown, Pa. This consists of about 1,250,000 feet of 
hemlock, 360,000 feet of yellow pine flooring and 200,000 
feet of white pine. The Ashtola mills are running night 


“and day, 


D. L, Gillespie & Co. will furnish the lumber for the 
new addition to the Westinghouse Electric plant at East 
Pittsburg, which will be all long leaf pine, about 2,000,000 
feet. This makes a sum total up to date of 17,500,000 
feet of lumber furnished by this firm for the Westing- 
house buildings. : 

The Pittsburg-Honduras Mahogany Company has pur- 
chased the timber rights on 100,000 acres of land within 
forty miles of its present holdings at Puerto Cortes. 
The tract is heavily wooded with mahogany and 
cedar and the company has contracted the timber to go 
in log to Hamburg and Liverpool. This tract was pur- 
The railroad of 
this firm, recently damaged by the heavy floods, is again 
in working condition. B. B. Pears, the general manager, 
has for his assistant W. W. Pears. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay are experiencing a lively Feb- 


’ ruary business and find conditions eminently satisfactory. 


The general offices of the E. H. Wean Lumber Company 
have been removed from Toledo, O., to Pittsburg, and 
are in the Tradesmen’s National Bank building. 

Willson Brothers, of the Tradesmen’s building, have 
recently renewed their contract with Amsler & Campbell 
for their season’s cut of hemlock, including lath and 
shingles. This is considered one of the best mills in the 
state, and is located at Loleta, Elk county, Pa., on the 
Sionesta Valley railroad, and makes either Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny, or Pittsburg & Western delivery. They have 
recently equipped the mill with an electric light plant, 
have attached a complete planing mill, and by running 
double tour expect to manufacture at least 20,000,000 
feet of hemlock this vear. 

Willson Brothers have engaged as traveling salesman 
for the coming year, O. H. Bachtel, who formerly worked 
the eastern Ohio trade for E. V. Babcock & Co. Mr. 
Bachtcl enjoys an extensive acquaintance among the 
local and outside trade, and is a practical lumberman, 
having been in the business nineteen years. 





ON PENOBSCOT WATERS. 


BaNGcor, ME., Feb. 17.—At the annual meeting of the 
Penobscot Log Driving Company, February 14,. there 
was the largest attendance and the greatest interest for 
years, for the operations of 1900 are on a large scale, 
and besides that there is more money at stake in the 
various departments of the lumbering business now 
than at any time in the past twenty years. George S. 
Chalmers, the treasurer, reported receipts during the 
past year of $134,732.41; expenditures of $133,592.09; 
balance to new account, $1,140.32; liabilities, $11,500; 
assets, $86,407.32. 

The directors of 1899 were re-elected, as follows: 

James M. MeNulty, Orono; Charles H. Dudley, Old- 
town; Samuel White, Bangor; Horace B. Morrison, 
Orono; James Rice, Bangor. 
‘John Kelley, of the firm of Rice & Kelley, Bangor; 
D. A. MeLeod, of the firm of James McLeod & Son, 
Stillwater, and the Great Northern Paper Company, 
were elected as new members. 

At a subsequent meeting of the directors, James 
McNulty was elected president, and G. 8S. Chalmers, 
clerk and treasurer. 

On account of the immense quantity of logs to be 
taken this year by the Great Northern Paper Company, 
at Millinocket, the letting of the West branch drive 
accasioned a great deal of debate and close figuring. 
Under the conditions prevailing few were inclined to 
bid for the contract, but finally it was let to Fred Gil- 
bert, of Orono, at $1 a thousand from the head of 
Chesuncook lake to the boom, and 73 cents from the 
head of Chesuncook to the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany’s sorting gap at North Twin. Last year the con- 
tract was taken at 90 cents from the head of the lake. 

The big West branch drive this year will be composed 
of 73,000,000 feet of logs. The Great Northern Paper 
Company will have 34,500,000 feet. On the Kast branch 
of the Penobscot this year the cut will approximate 
30,000,000 feet. 

It is estimated that on the basis of thirty men and 
ten horses to the million feet, 2,190 men and 730 horses 
have been employed on the West branch this year, and 
900 men and 300 horses on the East branch. On the 
entire Penobscot waters this winter the force consisted 
of about 4,800 men and 1,600 horses. To pay these 
men, about $115,000 a month has been required, or a 
total for the season of about $350,000. The total cost 
of the operations, including pay of men and horses, food 
and fodder, must, have been close to $500,000. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


While some lumbermen are going west and many 
others are going south to invest in timber land, the firm 
of Henderson, Schofield & Co., of Brookville, Pa., with 
branch offices at 3827 Cambridge street, Philadelphia, 
has bought a Pennsylvania tract of good, original cork 
white pine, hemlock and oak, that for quality cannot be 
beaten anywhere. The “Howe tract” is the last of the 
old original white pine tracts standing in Jefferson 
county, that state, and while it has not been in the mar- 
ket it has been the envy of lumbermen in that locality 
for the last thirty-five years. The purchasers will erect 
a band saw mill on the tract immediately and take olf 
some of the hemlock the coming summer. It is their 
intention to commence cutting the pine next fall and 
continue until they have stripped it all off. 

John R. McComb, of Great Barrington, Mass., has 
organized the Berkshire Woed Finishing Company im 
that city. Mr. McComb was formerly at the head of the 
wood finishing department of the Charles R. Brewer 
Lumber Company, at that point. 

The American Lumber & Box Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., has amended its charter and will hereafter be 
known as the American Lumber Company. The com- 
pany now has extensive storage sheds and wharves at 
1407-1415 Philpot street, Baltimore? The president of 
the company is J. H. Rowland; G. M. Serpell, vice- 
president, and S. C. Rowland, secretary and treasurer. 

a 


One of the handsomest little advertising pamphlets 
that’ ever came.to the Lumberman office was received 
the other day from. the Carborundum Company, of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., that institution ‘which manu- 
factures carborundum from sawdust, carbon, silica, ‘ete., 
by means of electricity . generated by the Falls of 
Niagara. It is entitled “Many Expressions—One Opin- 
ion.” It is a work of art in its illustrations and 


general design, while the many expressions of opinion 
as to the merits of the grinding wheels made by the 
Carborundum Company -are convincing. 
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The Exemption Clause. 





How the Various Retail Associations Define 
Permissible Sales to Wholesale 
Consumers. 


At the meeting of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers, held at Cleveland,,O., recently, the matter 
of exemptions from the rule requiring that wholesalers 
should not sell to consumers was given particular atten- 
tion, and there was expressed a desire on the part of 
the large attendance to know what the exemption 
clauses in the various retail associations were. As this 
is one of the most important subjects with which the 
retail organizations have to deal, and as there may be 
many of our readers who would like this information, 
we have compiled the exemption clauses of the various 
associations from the latest data obtainable. It is pos- 
sible that some of these clauses have been modified since 
the publications quoted were made, but the trend of 
practice can be determined by what follows: 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sec- 
tions shall be construed so as to entitle members to make 
complaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, etc., 
to manufacturers, which enters directly into the article 
which they manufacture, or becomes a part of the article 
offered for sale, and in boxing, crating or shipping the same, 
to railroads or transportation companies, nor in case of 


sash, doors or blinds sold to merchants who keep a regular 


stock of such goods. 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers. 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sec- 
tions shall be construed so as to entitle members to make 
complaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, 
ete., to manufacturers in car lots, such as pattern or flask 
lumber, or which enters directly into the article they man- 
ufacture, or becomes a part of the article offered for sale, 
and in boxing, crating or shipping the same, to railroads 
or transportation companies, nor in case of sash, doors or 
blinds sold to merchants who keep a regular stock of such 
goods. 

[issouri and Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers. 
Also 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association of [lississippi. 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sec- 
tions shall be construed so as to entitle members to make 
complaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, ete, 
to railroad or transportation companies, line elevators and 
packing houses, extensive coal or oil companies; or to 
manufacturers, where said material enters directly into the 
articles which they manufacture, or becomes a part of the 
article offered for sale, and in boxing, crating or shipping 
the same, provided such manufacturers do not sell lumber 
to consumers, and are not engaged as contractors in the 
erection of buildings, or in the case of sash, doors and 
blinds to merchants who keep a regular stock of goods. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sec- 
tions shall be construed so as to entitle members to make 
complaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber to 
manufacturers, and actually used in articles manufactured, 
nor to railroad or transportation companies, nor in cases 
of sash, doors or blinds, to hardware merchants who keep 
a regular stock of such goods, or in the case of house mill 
work, where plans, details and specifications are furnished by 
owner, or where the strictly special work, exclusive of reg- 
ular stock sash, doors, base, casings columns, moldings, 
flooring and finishing lumber for cornice and_ shelving 
amounts to $500 or more. No one shall be considered a 
manufacturer unless he manufacture for wholesale trade. 

Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sec- 
tions shall be construed so as to entitle members to make 
complaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, etc., 
to railroad or transportation companies, line elevators and 
packing houses, or to manufacturers, where said material 
enters directly into the articles which they manufacture, or 
becomes a part of the article offered for sale, and in box- 
ing, crating or shipping the same, provided such manu- 
facturers do not sell lumber to consumers, and are not 
engaged as contractors in the erection of buildings, or in 
the case of sash, doors and blinds, to merchants who keep 
a regular stock of such goods, or for sales made to con- 
tractors or consumers within a distance of fifteen (15) 
miles from the public square of the city of Chicago, pro- 
vided such lumber, ete., is consumed within that distance. 

(Exemptions on mill work from by-laws, section 5, are as 
follows: ‘Any sales of desks, bank and drug store fixtures, 
or in the case of house mill work, where plans, details and 
specifications are furnished by owner or where the strictly 
special work, exclusive of regular stock sash, doors, base, 
casings, columns, moldings, flooring and finishing lumber for 
cornice and shelving, amounts to $700 or more.’’) 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sections 
shall be construed so as to entitle members to make com- 
plaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, ete. : 
First, to manufacturers for use in their legitimate business ; 
second, to railroads; third, to elevator or grain companies 
for use in their business; fourth to merchants keeping a reg- 
ular stock of sash and doors; fifth, for county court houses ; 
sixth, for bills of special odd work, such as bank counters, 
church furniture, memorial windows and things of this kind, 
requiring plans and specifications; seventh, and last, for 
material sold to the state or national government. 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Also 
West Tennessee and West Kentucky Lumber Dealers’ Association 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sections 
shall be construed so as to entitle members to make com- 
plaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber, etc., to 
railroad or transportation companies, line elevators and 
packing houses or to manufacturers, where said material 
enters directly into the articles which they manufacture or 
becomes a part of the article offered for sale, and in boxing, 
crating or shipping the same, provided such manufacturers 
do not sell lumber to consumers and are not engaged as con- 
tractors in the erection of buildings, or, in the case of sash, 
doors and blinds, to merchants who keep a regular stock of 
such goods, or for sales made to contractors or consumers 
Within a distance of fifteen (15) miles from any public 
square of any city where the wholesale yards or mills of 
such wholesaler or manufacturer are located, provided such 
lumber, ete., is consumed within that distance. 

(Exemptions on mill work from by-laws, section 10, are as 
follows: ‘Any sales of desks, bank or drug store fixtures, or 
in case of house mill work, where plans, details and specifi- 
cations are furnished by owner, or where the strictly special 
work, exclusive of. regular stock sash, doors, base, casings, 
columns, moldings, flooring and finishing lumber for cornice 
and shelving, amounts to $500 or more.’’) 

(West Tennessee and West Kentucky mill work exemptions 
are for $700 or more.) 


Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Section 5. Exemptions. Nothing in the foregoing sections 
shall be construed so as to entitle members to make com- 
plaints on account of sales or shipments of lumber sold to 
manufacturers and actually used in the articles manufac- 
tured, nor to railroad or transportation companies, nor in 
case of sash, doors and blinds, to hardware merchants who 
keep a regular stock of such goods. It is, however, dis- 
tinctly understood that any lumber sold under any of the 
aforementioned exemptions shall be sold in not less than car- 
load lots. And, furthermore, that said exemptions shall not 
be so construed as to permit wholesalers, manufacturers or 
their agents to sell lumber for building, crating, packing or 
pattern purposes to any person not a regular lumber dealer, 
as defined in this constitution. 

Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Exemptions.—Nothing in this section shall be construed 
» — members to make claim for material sold to the fol- 
owing: 

1. To manufacturers for use in their legitimate business. 

2. To railroads. 

3. To state and national government. 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York State. 


Article III. Any person who sells within this state to 
other wholesale or retail lumber dealers only and wholesale 
consumers within this state, the character of whose business 


has been determined and officially declared by the executive 
committee, may become members of this association. All 


applications from any source for rating as wholesale con- 
sumers shall be acted upon by the executive committee as 


soon as possible after the application has been received. 


By-laws, section 4. Conditions and restrictions as named 
in the foregoing section of the by-laws do not apply to man- 
ufacturers of lumber or wholesale dealers who sell to or 
solicit the trade of wholesale consumers of lumber as con- 
templated in article III. of the constitution, but from whole- 
sale dealers shall solicit or sell to such trade until the char- 
acter of the business of such consumers has first been deter- 


mined by the executive committee. 
The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut. 


Section 4. Conditions and restrictions as named in section 
3 of the by-laws do not apply to manufacturers of lumber 
or wholesale dealers who sell to or solicit the trade of 
wholesale consumers, as defined in article III of the consti- 
Any case of doubtful nature arising from a mis- 
understanding of sections 3 or 4 shall be referred to the 


tution. 


board of directors, whose decision shal] be final. 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 


Section 4. Exceptions to section 3. Conditions and restric- 
tions as contemplated in section 3 of the by-laws do not 
apply to manufacturers of lumber or wholesale dealers who 
sell to or solicit the trade of manufacturers of trunks, boxes, 
sash, blinds and doors, molding and house trim, who manu- 
facture and keep on hand a stock of such for sale to the 
trade, provided said manufacturers of trunks, boxes, sash, 
blinds, doors, moldings and house trim, do not sell lumber 
to consumers or are not engaged in the erection of buildings. 
Any case of doubtful nature arising from a misunderstanding 
of sections 3 and 4 shall be referred to the board of directors, 


whose decision shall be final. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Protective Association. 


Section 9. We recognize the necessity of wholesale con- 
sumers in other lines buying lumber in large quantities at 
wholesale prices, but no wholesale lumber dealer shail solicit 
or sell to such trade until the character of the business has 
tirst been determined and officially declared by local regis- 
tration to the whole trade by the board of managers of the 
retail dealers’ association, in accordance with the by-laws of 
the state in which such establishment is located, and such 
record shall be open to known members of the wholesale 


associations only. 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Protective Association. 


Section 2. The conditions and restrictions as contemplated 
in section 1 of these by-laws do not apply to manufacturers 
of lumber or wholesale dealers who sell to or solicit the 
trade of manufacturers of boxes, sash, blinds and doors, 
moldings and house trim, who manufacture and keep on 
hand a stock of such for sale to the trade, provided such 
manufacturers of boxes, sash, blinds, doors, moldings and 
house trim do not sell Jumber to consumers or are not 
Any case of doubtful 
nature arising from a misunderstanding of sections 1 and 2 
shall be referred to the board of trustees, whose decision 


engaged in the erection of buildings. 


shall be final. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“The Cornice Work Manual.” 


Dress, Chicago. 


The growing prominence of metal as compared with 
wood in building construction has brought sheet metal 
cornices into considerably greater prominence of late 
possibilities and 
Effective 
work in this direction requires considerable technical 
skill, but the field had for some reason been almost 
entirely neglected by technical writers prior to the 
It consists of 220 octavo pages 
and a thorough index, and is written throughout in a 
way that will be perfectly intelligible to the average 
builder as well as to the artisan desiring to make a 


years, and has developed their 
enhanced the ornateness of their designs. 


appearance of this work. 


specialty of metal cornice work. 
“Dorsey, the Young Inventor.” 


of brick. 


ously low prices to his customers. 


among boy readers of the book. 


A very interesting little book entitled, “All About It,” 


is all about the timber lands in northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan along the lines of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company. This company has large holdings 
which it has for sale and many of these lands are well 
adapted to agriculture. The book is thoroughly descrip- 
tive, and illustrated, not by fanciful sketches but by 
reproductions of photographs of timber, mills, farms, 
live stock and the like. Copies of the book and further 
information may be obtained from F. H. VanCleve, gen- 
eral land agent, Escanaba, Mich., or C. 8. Pierce, general 
land agent, Milwaukee, Wis., or from J. F. Cleveland, 
land commissioner of the railroad, Chicago. 


Compiled from files of the 
American Artisan, by Sidney P. Johnston. American Artisan 


By Edward 8. Ellis. 
12mo, illustrated. Vords, Howard & Hutbert, New York city. 


The young inventor’s father owns a brick yard, and 
many of his efforts center around the cheaper production 
Incidentally there is trouble with other brick 
manufacturers because of cut prices, and a combina- 
tion to drive his father out of business by making ruin- 
This is finally met 
by selling the summer’s output of brick outside of the 
local radius where the other manufacturers have made 
the cut prices, and a truce fs finally arranged. Dorsey’s 
visit to the patent office, his experience in selling a 
patent, ete., are not wildly exciting experiences, but 
will doubtless help to stimulate the inventive faculty 


Law for Lumbermen. 





Construction of Contract to Deliver Logs in 
Mill Boom. 


A sale of all the saw logs cut by certain parties dur- 
ing a logging season and then banked or in a certain 
creek, and estimated at 2,600,000 feet, log scale, was 
made to a lumber company, which agreed to pay so much 
a thousand feet, log scale, such “scale to be made on 
the mill deck of the mill” of such company, by a scaler 
to be chosen by the district scaler of that district, the 
logs to be delivered “in the mill boom” of the purchasing 
company “as soon as practicable.” This agreement was 
made in writing. 

Taking up the agreement to deliver all the logs “in 
the mill boom” of the lumber company “as soon as prac- 
ticable,” the supreme court of Wisconsin holds that the 
parties engaging to do it were not only responsible for 
any unnecessary delay, but for all logs which they. failed 
to deliver into “the mill boom.” It was not enough that 
they deliver the logs into the boom limits—several miles 
above—or at the sorting grounds, but their evidence 
should trace the logs into “the mill boom.” All logs so 
traced into “the mill boom” must be regarded as in the 
possession and control of the purchasing company, 
which, therefore, must be regarded as responsible for all 
of such logs as got into “the mill boom,” whether sealed 
“on the mill deck” of the company’s mill or not. 

Under the contract, the supreme court goes on to say, 
the scaler agreed upon was not to scale the logs “in the 
mill boom,” but “on the mill deck.” The only scale such 
scaler claimed to have made was made “on the mill 
deck,” and there was no pretense that he made any 
other scale. And such being the case, the court holds 
that, if any of such logs were traced into the mill boom 
which never got onto the mill deck, the sellers were 
entitled to prove the facts and recover pay for them. 
Such proof would not necessarily impeach the scale on 
the mill deck. 

Moreover, while it is of the opinion that the woods 
scale would be competent evidence, in connection with 
other evidence, as tending to prove the number and 
amount of logs which got into the mill boom, the court 
adds that, of course, the woods scale of itself would not 
establish the fact that all the logs scaled in the woods 
got into the mill boom. As they were necessarily 
mingled with other logs, they would have to be traced 
by the mark upon them. 

It follows, too, from what has been stated, the court 
holds, Peterson vs. South Shore Lumber Company, 81 
Northwestern Reporter 141, that there was no error in 
charging the jury to the effect that, if any logs were 
lost before they were delivered into the mill boom 
through no negligence on the part of the lumber com- 
pany, it was the loss of the sellers; and that, if there 
were no logs so lost, and the company accounted for 
all logs delivered “in the mill boom,” then the verdict 
should be, “No cause of action.” 

In Wisconsin it is said to be the settled rule that 
where the logs sold are scaled by a person mutually 
agreed upon, his estimate of the quantity and of the 
deductions to be made for defects is binding upon the 
parties, unless impeached for fraud, mistake, prejudice, 
or neglect. ° 

Finally, a clause in the contract providing that if 
there should be from 25,000 to 50,000 feet of the logs left 
in the river that would “not bar settlement for all logs 
delivered in the mill boom,” the court does not think 
had any reference to the time when the logs were to be 
delivered in the mill boom, but simply that all logs so 
delivered should be settled for, even if there should 
remain 25,000 to 50,000 feet back in the river. 


Boom Co, Liable to Successive Suits for Damages. 


In the case of Bowers vs, the Mississippi & Rum 
River Boom Company, the supreme court of Minnesota 
says that the boom company, in the year 1887, placed 
in the river opposite Bowers’ farm, but not upon it, cer- 
tain piling, to facilitate the floating of logs in the 
stream, and has ever since maintained it there. The 
effect of the piling was and still is to turn the water, 
logs and ice upon Bowers’ land, whereby its shores were 
and are washed away. In the year 1895 he recovered a 
judgment for the injuries to his land by reason of the 
acts of the boom company to that date, which was 
satisfied. In the year 1899 he brought this action to 
recover the damages to his land so accruing since the 
commencement of the former action. After making this 
statement, the court holds, 81 Northwestern Reporter 
208, that, as to Bowers, such piling is a continuing 
nuisance, for which successive suits for damages may 
be brought, and that the former judgment was not a bar 
to this action. 

The boom company argued that it was authorized by 
law to place and maintain the piling in the river to 
facilitate the floating and driving of logs therein, and 
that no part of the piling was on Bowers’ land, and no 
negligence in the premises on its part was claimed. To 
this the supreme court replies that all these facts might 
be conceded, and still the act of the company in main- 
taining the piling be a continuing nuisance as to Bowers. 
It says that the obstruction was lawful as to the public, 
but the legislature could not authorize the boom com- 
pany to maintain it as against a private party whom 
it injured. And it adds that the fact that the obstruc- 
tion did not physically touch Bowers’ land was imma- 
terial; for, while the trespass or injury was not direct, 
his damages were just as great as if some part of the 
obstruction rested on his land. 

The test, it says, whether an injury to real estate by 
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the wrongful act of another is permanent, in the sense 
of permitting a recovery of prospective damages there- 
for, and, consequently, but one suit for damages, is not 
necessarily the character as to permanency of the 
structure or obstruction causing the injury, but the 
test is whether the whoie injury results from the 
original wrongful act, or from the wrongful continu- 
ance of the state of facts produced by such act. 





THE BASIS OF SUCCESS. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


tion of at least one of them, and this part of the duty 
fell to Mr. Weyerhaeuser, resulting in his moving from 
Rock Island to St. Paul in 1892. But for some fifteen 
years previous to that time his attention was directed 
almost exclusively to the interests of the firm other than 
those at Rock Island or Davenport, which operations 
were under the general direction of Mr. Denkmann until 
in later years he was largely relieved by his sons. 

There are certain things that a man prizes really 
more than he prizes wealth. One of these is the desire 
that his children may grow up to be useful men and 
women. ‘The reputation of rich men’s sons usually is 
not much to be desired, and perhaps there is no single 
thing of which Mr. Denkmann or Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
have more reason to be proud than the fact that their 
sons partake of none of these reputed qualities of the 
scion3s of the rich. Like their fathers, the boys have 
not permitted wealth to affect their manners or in the 
least to swell their heads. Mr. Denkmann has two 
sons, Fred C. and Edward P. After graduating from 
lowa City college in the general course, and also from 
the law department, Fred C. took a position as gen- 
eral manager in his father’s office, and the affairs of 
the company have for a long time been under his direct 
management. Edward P., after concluding his educa- 
tion, became general superintendent of the operating 
department. His educational course was a mechanical! 
one, in which he took high standing. He is perhaps one 
of the best mechanical and electrical engineers in the 
country and has collected a large library along these 
lines with a care and discrimination worthy of a much 
older mind. So at the proper time Frederick C. A. 
Denkmann very wisely shifted the burden of the entire 
management to his two sons, and of late years he him- 
self has acted only in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Denkmann’s position regarding politics is that 
politics is one of the things which a business man is 
the better off for letting alone. It must not, however, 
be concluded that such a position precludes an intelli- 
vent interest in current events, political and otherwise, 
of both of which Mr. Denkmann has been and is yet a 
close student. Asked as to his politics, he replied that 
he was “a republican, just as every good lumberman 
should be.” 

In matters pertaining to charity and religion his 
purse is perhaps better known than he is personally. 
having too retiring a disposition to take an active part; 
yet he is a liberal supporter of them, believing such 
institutions a help to the community, an honor to their 
supporters and the hope of humanity. The particular 
church to which he adheres is the Lutheran. He is justly 
proud of his own city of Rock Island, and may well be, 
for it has long been a city of national importance as 
the location of one of the five principal manufacturing 
arsenals of the United States, placed upon the island 
from which the city is named, One of the warehouses 
of the arsenal is visible to passengers from the window 
of passing trains. The government has expended nearly 
$9,000,000 in buildings, equipment and in beautifying 
the grounds. Mr. Denkmann’s home town is, however, 
a most beautiful place in many other respects, and lum- 
bermen will find it interesting and historic. at every 
point. 

Young men in lumber offices all over this country 
should note that Mr. Denkmann and Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
came from Germany after they had become men and 
then, without money and without “pulls,” with a diffi- 
cult language to learn, started on their business careers. 
Nor were the times always favorable to them. From 
1860, when they started, down to 1899 there were some 
panicky times; when firm after firm supposed to be of 
the strongest were swept from sight. Through all these 
periods Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, who had started 
with a failed mill and of whom failure was freely pre- 
dicted, stood secure. 

They made every new transaction serve to widen the 
base of their business foundation. Their methods have 
always been characterized by absolute fairness to their 
customers and extreme liberality to business associates. 
Their money was not made by making others poorer, but 
by making them richer. It has been said, and truly, 
that for every dollar they made for themselves they also 
made one for some one else. They were gifted with a 
greater power than Midas of old, whose touch was 
jabled to transiorm everything into gold; because, while 
all and every property which they touched did finally 
turn to gold, in a sense, yet it was only through em- 
ploying hundreds of men in profitable and useful labor. 
They were in the truest measure the developers of the 
natural resources of the country in which they operated. 
As such the life of Frederick C. A. Denkmann is in 
every way worthy of emulation by young business men 
of today. It is not intended to say, “go thou and do 
likewise,” or to assert that the same methods will at 
the present time secure the same aggregate results. But 
it is certain that the same methods now and always will 
be crowned with no small measure of success, and 
be coupled always with honor. 


Model Mill Plants. 
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Wheeler, Osgood & Co. 


Rarely indeed is the grandest mountain scenery inti- 
mately associated with a woodworking plant. Yet such 
is the distinction of the sash and door factory of 
Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, Wash. Pictures and 
words can only faintly suggest the grandeur of the view 
as seen there on a clear day. The plant stands in the 
light of Mt. Tacoma, whose summit, ever hoary with the 
accumulated snows of untold years, stands practically 
three miles: above you. As you hear the steady hum of 
contented industry, you instinctively gaze to the south- 
cast as if drawn by a magnet, where within rifle shot 
apparently, but in reality forty-two miles distant, looms 
up before you the mightiest and most inspiring moun- 
tain view vouchsafed to man. As you gaze you forget 
that you are in the midst of a great manufacturing 
plant; the shriek of the escaping steam and the inces- 
sant whirr of the machinery are unheard by you; you 
see only the mountain, looking like the head of an enor- 
mous crouching lion, whose long, petrified body is formed 
by the Cascade range extending far to the right. There 
it lies, a faithful guardian of that paradise below 
known as the “Sound country.” The movement of the 
clouds while you gaze seems to make it a thing of life 
whose countenance even greater minds than those of 
the Indians might well imagine to be visibly affected 
by the conduct of men here below, now showing a sun- 
lit brow of pleasure approving this action, and now a 
clouded brow of deepest sorrow, deprecating that one— 
two manifestations of the Great Spirit seldom seen and 
never forgotten—views which those who have traveled 
the world about say are unequaled and unapproach- 
able by anything to be seen elsewhere. 


The Plant. 


On the high ground across the water to the right, 
as shown in the bird’s eye view, is seen an outlying 
portion of Tacoma. The water is an arm of Puget 
sound at low tide. At the docks shown, doors and 


Everett, an engraving of which accompanies the pres- 
ent article. This saw mill is on the Snohomish river, 
conveniently located to the company’s timber holdings 
in Snohomish county. It is a combined lumber and 
shingle plant of fairly large capacity. The stock is 
loaded on scows at the end of the mill wharf and 
is then towed to the Tacoma plant, a distance of 
between sixty and seventy miles. 
Capacity. 
Even in a factory which confines itself strictly to 
sash, doors, blinds, moldings, ete., it is no easy matter 
to state in specific terms its capacity. But when the 


“specialty of a factory may be said to be everything 


in the way of mill work that is required in the aver- 
age building, the question is then a more difficult one 
to answer; nor is it simplified when the company is 
engaged in the mixed car trade in lumber, consisting 
of squares, turned columns, siding, ceiling, shingles, 
finish, etc. “But in a general way,” said Mr. Wheeler, 
“the capacity of our factory may be stated as 500 doors 
a day, with other items of our manufacture in the same 
proportion.” 

No attempt has been made in this article to describe 
the machinery of the plant; in fact, the design has been 
to say as little about it as possible, it being a subject. 
of little interest to the man who buys the door or to 
the man who sells the door. 


Red Cedar. 

The principal material used in the factory is, how- 
ever, of paramount interest. It would seem that a door 
and interior finish stock, now so well known, must 
have been many years before the public. Yet in 1889, 
when Wheeler, Osgood & Co. erected their factory, 
this wood was unknown even in eastern Washington. 
Doors and mill work had previously been shipped around 
the Horn even, partly from the belief that red cedar 
was not adapted to the purpose. Before the erection of 
this factory there were of course some home made doors 
thrown together in the crudest way, nor could it well 
be otherwise from the lack of proper appliances, 
Then there were no stocks of cedar, green or dry. his 
latter was the case even after Wheeler, Osgood & Co, 
began to operate their factory. They found themselves 

















SAW MILL OF WHEELER, OSGOOD & CO., AT EVERETT, WASH. 


other mill work are loaded for Australia, Japan, South 
Africa. and Siberia, as well as points on the western 
coast of South America; while shown on the railway 
sidings cars are loaded with sash, doors, blinds and 
all kinds of mill work and interior finish for even the 
farthest points reached by rail, as Bangor and Portland, 
Me. The proprietors take a just pride in the fact that 
their red cedar doors are distributed over a larger 
portion of the earth’s surface than the product of any 
other factory in the world. As trade follows the flag, 
so the red cedar doer has followed the railroad. How- 
ever, it must not be understood that this factory is at 
present the largest in the country, but a growing plant 
whose product has gone out to the east and to the west, 
continuing until the red cedar door has doffed its 
victor’s cap to all peoples the world around. 

The first plant was erected in 1889, and consisted of 
a three-story building, shown in the engraving just 
to the right of the steam plant. At first even this 
building was not all occupied, but, gradually as new 
machines and new labor saving devices were added, it 
proved to be inadequate and other buildings were erected, 
more power was added, more dry kiln capacity supplied, 
until in the year 1900 it is the center of a thoroughly 
modern sash and door plant in the broadest sense of 
the term. Slowly the mixed car trade began to develop, 
finally requiring large quantities of siding, ceiling, inte- 
rior finish and house trim and red cedar shingles, with 
sash, doors, blinds and other factory work, all of which 
made it necessary constantly to increase the stock of 
lumber carried. The growing popularity of fir for 
doors and other interior finish was the last straw which 
induced the company to buy standing timber with a 
view to owning and operating its own saw mills. The 
company’s first saw mill was a small one, still operated, 
near Elma, Wash. But it did not supply the needs of 
the factory, so in 1899 a saw mill was purchased at 





surrounded, too, by a veritable stone wall, high as the 
Cascades themselves, built up of adverse freight rates. 
Knowing, however, that the matter of freights would in 
time be adjusted, Mr. Wheeler and his associates 
devoted themselves to demonstrating the adaptability 
of the wood as a sash and door material. They found 
it to be a beautiful wood, in color resembling trans- 
parent amber and taking light and shade much in the 
same manner. It was susceptible of a high piano polish 
when finished in the natural and when painted would 
take and hold paint like a sponge. They found it to 
be nen-shrinking, non-swelling, non-warping, vermin 
proof and already known to be well nigh everlasting. It 
was a staying wood; it would stay in a panel or a 
joint where put and no reason could be conjured up 
why such a wood would not stay equally well in mar- 
kets where once introduced. At any rate they would 
visk it on these qualities and trust to luck and their 
nerve as the other qualities necessary to final success. 
How correct these conclusions were, may be judged from 
the doors now swinging in good condition in the prin- 
cipal hotel buildings in Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, 
where they have had no light usage, and yet these doors 
after years of use are in perfect condition. 

T. E. Ripley, the secretary of the company, relates 
the following test, which-is as severe a one as it is 
necessary to subject any door to. The test was to 
take the door from stock and use it as a sample or a 
sign in the city of Boston. Mr. Ripley says: “Ihe 
door stands there as secure in its beauty as when it 
first left the factory, and our friend sheltered behind a 
plate glass window is still watching it. There is not 
a joint started; there is not a panel pulled or cracked; 
there is not a warp or a defect of any character. Just 
think of it; soaked one day, frozen the next, dried in the 
sun the next, snowed on, rained on, blown on and 
shined on by six months of Boston weather, and as per- 
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fect as the day it left Tacoma. More than that, it is 
taken in every night and placed in a warm office and 
left there to await the next day’s exposure. There it 
stands a silent witness to the remarkable quality of 
Washington cedar and a rattling good ad for Wheeler, 
Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, who made it.” 

Personal. 

The president of the company, Capt. William C. 
Wheeler, is a veteran of the civil war, having mustered 
from his native state of Massachusetts as a private and 
retired with the rank of captain. Soon after the war 
he removed to Dubuque, Ia., where he became asso- 
ciated with the well known sash and door concern, the 
Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, then known as Carr, 
Ryder & Wheeler, and took a prominent part in the 
upbuilding of the industry at that point. Becoming 
desirous of casting his fortunes in the far west, Mr. 
Wheeler sold his holdings in the Dubuque concern in 
1888 and removed to Tacoma, Wash., where he at once 
organized the firm of Wheeler, Osgood & Co. and entered 
upon the manufacture of the now famous red cedar 
doors. In a recent article the American Lumberman 
had the pleasure of giving a fuller account of his career 
as a lumberman. 

The treasurer of the company is George R. Osgood, 


a comparatively few years previous sash and doors had 
been shipped to Tacoma by sailing vessels round the 
Horn. Mr. Ripley enjoys a just popularity with the 
trade throughout the east and has succeeded in placing 
red cedar in many of the finest buildings constructed 
there. Indeed within the last two years he has been 
quite successful in introducing that other wood of 
Washington which bids fair to become at least as great 
a favorite as red cedar, namely, the Washington fir. 

The officers of the company are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their undertaking. The 
red cedar door is known to lumbermen everywhere, and 
will perpetuate the good name of their factory on the 
evergreen shores of Puget sound. 





OREGON LUIBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 15.—Mr. Robertson, of log-raft 
fame, has just returned to this section from a prolonged 
trip to Asia. He says he is going to build a log raft 
and tow it across the Pacific ocean to Japan. It would 
require about eighty days to accomplish such a trip, 
traveling, say, 100 miles a day. Two steamers would 
need to be used, and 6,000 tons of coal consumed on the 
trip over. The total cost of operating each steamboat 
would reach approximately $350 a day. Some suggest 








prices, it will be their own fault. It is rumored that 
the new management of the old Pennoyer mill will 
establish a band saw system in place of the present cir- 
cular. 


Portland is the largest producer and shipper of fir 


lumber of any point on the Pacific coast, and this year 
will see both increased. 
eastern states by rail about 9,000 carloads. The whole 
state of Washington shipped 15,000 carloads. Portland 
alone therefore shipped 60 percent as many cars as the 


In 1899 she furnished to the 


whole of Washington. 

The fine saw mill plant of Inman, Poulsen & Co., of 
this city, which has been shut down two weeks for the 
purpose of making its annual repairs, started up again 
February 10. 

The machinery has been put into the best of condi- 
tion for the 1900 run, and 80,000,000 feet will be pro- 
duced this year. A new lath mill has been added to the 
plant, which will turn out lath about March 1. This 
firm is shipping some Oregon pine to the state of Maine, 
and some 36x36 timbers, 50 feet long, to Detroit, Mich., 
and has been obliged to refuse offerings of bills for New 
York city, Philadelphia and Buffalo, because they could 
not attend to them during their shut-down period. 

Mr. Hetzel, representing the extensive lumber firm of 
D. L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., is on the coast for 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE SASH AND DOOR PLANT OF WHEELER, OSGOOD & CO., AT TACOMA, WASH. 


though the duties of the office are performed for the 
most part by his son, George J. Osgood. At the age of 
about sixteen the latter entered his father’s dry goods 
store and later had two years of experience in a bank, 
after which he became associated with J. H. Queal, of 
Minneapolis. For many years he was Mr. Queal’s cash- 
ier, in which position he became thoroughly acquainted 
with every detail of the lumber business. On the organi- 
zation of Wheeler, Osgood & Co. George J. went to 
Tacoma, where he has ever since taken an active part in 
spreading the good name and’ fame of the red cedar 
doors for which the firm is now famous. 

Thomas E. Ripley, who is known to his host of friends 
simply as “Tom,” is secretary of the company and since 
1893 has made his home in Boston, Mass., from which 
point he conducts the eastern business of the concern. 

In 1890 “Tom” left his New England home to try his 
fortune in the great and growing west. At Tacoma he 
found what he considered to be a _ magnificent 
Opportunity in developing the red cedar door in 
connection with Messrs. Wheeler, Osgood & Co. He 
at once became a member of the company and its secre- 
tary. When in 1893 the company decided to extend 
its trade to the farther east, Mr. Ripley returned to 
take charge of that part of the business. It was but a 
short time thereafter until Wheeler, Osgood & Co. made 
car shipments direct to Portland, Me., from which point 


that Uncle Sam would not let this raft leave our shores 
on account of the dangers navigation might suffer in 
case the raft met with disaster and broke up, scattering 
thousands of hugs logs in the path of ocean navigation. 
Mr. Robertson has been more or less successful towing 
log rafts on the Pacific ocean from the Columbia river 
and more northern points to San Francisco, a distance 
of from 800 to 1,000 miles along the coast, which is 
quite a trip in itself; but an eighty-day trip across the 
ocean may be looked upon as a quite different affair. 

Speaking of distances, etc., reminds one of the amount 
of ignorance still prevalent in the east as to the mag- 
nitude of our coast country, and also about some other 
things. A business firm in Chicago, the members of 
which it seems by their commercial rating should be 
intelligent, wrote out here recently asking a large lum- 
ber firm to supply them with their rules for grading, 
ete., on “California cedar and spruce,” as they were 
going to send a representative abroad in the interest 
of their lumber department, and wanted to be in a posi- 
tion to “talk intelligently.” 

Every indication points to plenty of business from 
this market this year, and all the mills should have all 
they can do at fair rates. Last year was an improve- 
ment in all ways over several previous seasons, but the 
cost of production is greater, and present prices are not 
enough in advance of former figures to cover this extra 
cost. If the producers do not ask and obtain reasonable 


the purpose of placing some large orders for Oregon pine 
(fir) for his firm. He says it is difficult to obtain large 
railroad material from Michigan or the south. He tried 
to get two carloads of 16-inch stringers from Michigan 
and failed in the attempt. 

There is a craze among eastern people to buy timber 
lands. Many of them have no idea of the geography of 
our coast, nor as to distances from and ways to get 
timber products to a proper center, and are just nat- 
urally buying any old thing that has trees in sight. 
Some are going to get fooled on some of their timber 
purchases in this neck of the woods. ‘Timber buying and 
saw milling is becoming vastly overdone. I expect to 
see later on a repetition of the saw mill craze and its 
disastrous results of six or eight years ago. It is said 
three new mills will be erected on the Sinslaw in south- 
western Oregon this season. Another is being projected 
upon Tide creek, which flows into the Columbia about 
thirty miles from Portland. If put in it contemplated 
cutting 50,000 feet daily, the lumber to be flumed from 
mill to the Northern Pacific railroad. <A fine timber 
country is reported to surround the proposed mill site, 
and no logging has ever been done thereabouts. To the 
east of Portland, skirting the base of the Cascade 
mountains, are numbers of small mills, and the owners’ 
chief ambition in life is to see how much good they can 
do the dear railroad by getting out ties for them at less 
than they are worth. 
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Retailers of the Nutmeg State Convene in Force at New Haven—Trade Relations Reported Har- 
monious—New Officers Elected—A Prediction of Higher Prices—The 
Proceedings Wind up with the Annual Banquet. 
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New Haven, Conn., Feb. 15.—The eighth annual meet- 

ing of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
was held in Republican hall, on Temple street, New 
Haven, on Wednesday, February 14, and was attended 
by almost all of the sixty or more members. 
“In opening the meeting at a little before 11 o'clock, 
President Charles D. Barnes in a short address claimed 
that he was taking the first opportunity that had been 
presented to him to thank the members for the honor 
they had conferred on him a year ago. 

Roll was then called and the minutes of the last mect- 
ing read by Secretary Louis A, Mansfield, and ordered 


placed on file. 
The secretary’s report was then read. It was fre- 


quently interrupted by applause: 


Secretary’s Report. 


Time has again brought us to the day fixed by a 
tution for the annual eB ere peo snl coh om 

» of constant increase in > 2 I é : 
nec oll To all it has brought, we hope and believe oe 
fact in most cases, prosperity beyond the average, = bem 
are many who believe that 1900 will be still — B _ a 
Let us hope so and do our utmost to bring abou he g 


eS cine today forty-five regular and ae ge He a 
ciate members, sixty-seven in all, one more than _ Pe ° 
I am pleased to report three new members, just eg | » v. 
We have entered twenty-one complaints, thirteen o1 = . 

made, two for soliciting trade and six for ee rage Bd 
means of printed circulars and postals. Vas peers pow 
await the action of your board of directors, —_—— = 

“laid on the table” for future consideration if the necessity 


a rhe board of directors has held three meetings during the 
year ( « 4 
rE, wah nine present, at which the report of the 
committee appointed at the last annual meeting dag ee 
annual meeting of the National W holesale Lumber ae ers’ 
Association in Boston was made ; oa ere 
rj i res yas unanimously ado wh | 
— thie renetet aannbneus adoption without debate 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers ae 
ciation of the entire report and recommendations 0 
the delegates representing the various state — 
lumber associations, including that of — cut, 
both in joint convention assembled at geoven 
Wednesday, March 1, 1899, marks a long step 
toward a wise and practical co-operation between 
ai ssociations, 
a og heartily indorsing this action the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut bop 
agree to buy as far as possible only of members n 
good and regular standing of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. d i : 
aud it vow also eye yay’ sm that section IX of the 

y-law » amended to read as follows: f 
—— re this association and the National 

Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association are unable 
to agree regarding the classification of any party, 
and before a sale shall be effected to said party, the 
executive committee of this association, when the 
ordinary methods have failed, shall arrange for a 
conference between two said associations by a com- 
mittee consisting of one member of this association, 
to be appointed by the president, and one member 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, to be appointed by that association. In the 
event of this joint committee of two being unable to 
agree they shall decide upon a third person to be 
added to said committee, and the decision of said 
committee thus formed shall be final and binding 
upon said associations in conference. It being 
understood that concerns decided to be carpenters 
and builders, whether they own or operate lumber 
yards or not, shall aver > ee legitimate 
customers for wholesalers to sell ‘to. 

jaar 15, with nine present, when the resignation of 

M. C. Stanley, of New Britain, on account of his retirement 
from the lumber business was accepted. A committee was 
appointed to make arrangements for this meeting, and the 
business which had accumulated since tne last meeting was 
ae th with eight present, when the committee on 
annual meeting and dinner reported progress and recom- 
mended that the hour of the dinner be not changed to even- 
ing, which was approved by the board; a committee was 
appointed to nominate officers for the coming year, and the 
report of the treasurer of the lien law committee was read 
f ordered on file. 
. board has discussed at each of these meetings the 
question of increasing the membership of the association, 
thereby procuring more funds with which to carry on the 
work which ought to be done along certain lines. Even with 
the increase in dues made at the last annual meeting it has 
not been easy work to make the balance come on the right 
side now, as will be seen from the treasurer’s report. 

We want to number all the regular retail dealers of this 
state as our members. We are doing work which benefits 
them all, both you who in the interior of the state in a 
small field are doing only a smal] business and you who in 
the large cities of the state are doing a business the amount 
of which cannot be expressed in five figures. We want you 
all, for we are doing you good and when you become a mem- 
ber, sharing with us the brunt of the work, you can appreci- 
ate the more what this good is; and too by meeting your 
co-workers in the lumber business you will gain much you 
would not in any other way. 

We find that our membership list, which in connection 
with the list of the legitimate trade in the state has been 
widely circulated during the past year by our own members 
and by the National association, has helped materially to 
lessen the number of complaints. By these lists those who 
would sell lumber in this state can ascertain almost at once 
the parties upon whom they have the right to call. We 
would urge upon all the importance of distributing this list, 
copies of which can always be obtained from the secretary. 

There appears on our oOfficial-.report a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the board more than five years ago which 
concerns a question of vital interest to ail. There have 
been only a few complaints this year for violating that reso- 
lution; there should have been none. Your present board 
feels now, as did the board at that time, “that this associa- 
tion was formed for the mutual protection of its members, 
and that while we do not wish to restrict honorable competi- 
tion, we recognize, as the sense of this meeting, the fact that 
the soliciting of orders or sale of lumber by a member of this 
association to a customer in an adjacent district where 


. 


by 





another member of this association has a yard, at a less rate 
than they sell their home customers, is contrary to the spirit 
and object of this association.” 

Competition, “honorable competition,” we must always 
expect to meet. We need it for our own good; but the com- 
petition that comes from a neighboring place with prices 
below the fair margin of profit brought by a brother dealer, 
who perchance looks at it as all profit, that is the competition 
that not one of us ought to engage in. Along this line, too, 
comes the question of the southern pine timber business. A 
vigorous protest has recently been received against the way 
in which it is now being conducted and will be one of the 
first matters to be considered by your board this year. 

It has been suggested that a uniform gcale of prices might 
be adopted to govern, first, water points, and, secondly, inte- 
rior points which are reached only by car, and we should be 
glad to have this meeting discuss this matter thoroughly. 
We deprecate most strongly the idea of any dealer handling 
stock by the carload at a mere nominal commission for the 
benefit of a wholesaler who wishes thus to legitimatize some 
sale. Such an offer was made to one of our members and 
was met by an indignant refusal. We wish all would do so. 

The year just closing—the association year I mean— 
remarkable and phenomenal as it has been in many respects, 
is marked by an event which to all associations and their 
= will always be of the greatest moment, the Boston 
meeting. 

At the last annual meeting you accepted the invitation of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to send 
three delegates from this association to its annual meeting in 
Loston, to meet with delegates from other retail associations 
in joint convention with that association. It would take too 
long——and surely it is not necessary, for you are all familiar 
with them—to enter into the details of the various sessions 
held during the two days which ended in the unanimous adop- 
tion of the joint resolutions. Copies of these have been sent 
to you and you will during this session be asked to adopt 
them and thus ratify the action of the board previously 
spoken of. Under these resolutions the wholesaler and the 
retailer may accomplish the work for which each is organized. 
Working by themselves it would be almost an impossible 
task to do that which by the hearty and earnest co-operation 
of both together is almost an easy task. It is impossible to 
convey the significance and Importance to all of us of just 
what the adoption of those resolutions mean. I do believe 
but few as yet realize their great and lasting good to the 
lumber interests of this great country. 

To perfect and oe f carry out the work begun in Boston 
we are again invited by the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to send delegates to its annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore on the 7th and 8th of March next, which 
invitation I feel sure you will gladly accept and appoint that 
delegation before adjournment. It is mportant that we 
should remember that by these resolutions we are pledged to 
buy as far as possible only of members of the National asso- 
ciation, We call the attention of each one of you to this. 

The committee appointed at the last annual meeting to 
secure an amendment to the lien law fulfilled its task and by 
those amendments some of you have already been able to 
secure no small amounts which must otherwise have gone to 
the wrong side of the profit and loss account at the end of the 
year. We feel that the hearty thanks of the association is 
due to that committee and also to the other dealers who 
assisted them in the work. 

We would call your attention to the report of the board of 
directors of the New Jersey association, the pioneer among 
the eastern associations. There is much in it to interest us 
all and very much after which we may ourselves pattern and 
by which profit. 

We note in the last edition of the American Lumberman 
just received a suggestion which we hope will receive the 
most careful consideration and thought of all association 
members, the consolidation of the present retail associations 
into larger associations, covering more extended territory, 
thus increasing membership ; this means a larger income, and 
that is what we must all have if we would accomplish the 
work which will be ready for us in the next few years. 

We wish to thank you all who during the year have given 
us your aid and co-operation and to urge upon you that the 
highest success can be attained only by our members remem- 
bering that they are one with us and that we need the help 
of each one. 


By unanimous vote Secretary Mansfield’s report was 
adopted and placed on file. 

In his capacity as treasurer Mr. Mansfield gave the 
association’s statement for the year. It showed that 
the receipts had been $679.75, while the expenditures 
were $657.66. ‘This report was also ordered on file. 

Secretary Mansfield offered a resolution endorsing 
the action of the delegates who had attended the con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Boston. It was seconded by F. E. Weed and 
carried unanimously. Similar indorsement was then 
given to the action of the board of diwctors in amend- 
ing a section of the by-laws, as told of in the secretary’s 
report. 

Invitation to the Baltimore Meeting. 

Secretary Mansfield read an invitation from President 
Seatcherd, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, inviting the association to be represented 
at the annual convention at Baltimore on March 7 and 
8, and it was moved that the president appoint three 
delegates and three alternates to be sent to the con- 
vention, their bills of expense to be settled by the treas- 
urer, 

W. I. Todd moved an amendment to the motion. He 
was of the opinion that two delegates would be sufficient. 

There was considerable argument over the amend- 
ment, with the result that Mr. Todd withdrew it. 

Secretary Mansfield suggested that another point be 
made clear. Last year’s delegation had gone to Boston 
uninstructed and unauthorized to act for the associa- 
tion. Would the delegates selected this year have full 
power? 

President Barnes said he thought the delegation should 
have full power to act for the association. 

Everett J. Lake claimed that the main point was 
whether sending the delegation was worth what it cost. 
Last year’s experience seemed to prove it was. They had 
accomplished more then than was possible by five years 
of correspondence. 

Secretary Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber 


Dealers’ Association, spoke next. Pretty good men had 
been selected as delegates to the Boston meeting, and 
there was little doubt that good ones would be again 
chosen. There were twenty or thirty delegates who 
would surely be present from retail associations, and 
if they merely came to listen very little would be accom- 
plished, The fact that at last year’s meeting nearly 
all came clothed with authority had enabled them to 
put the Boston agreement into effect. Of the value of 
that agreement nothing need be said. It was necessary, 
to his mind, to send at least three delegates. He didn’t 
know the exact expense, but from New York to Balti- 
more an $8 excursion rate had been made, while the 
fare from New Haven to New York was $1.50 each way. 
He believed it would pay. They had been enlarging the 
work done since the Boston meeting. While the pro- 
gram of the meeting at Baltimore had not yet been 
arranged, they were getting many letters from mem- 
bers, which showed the great interest felt. The west- 
ern associations particularly would be largely repre- 
sented. ‘Those western associations, too, were calling 
for a general meeting of retail associations and some- 
thing might result. This was another point why the 
retail associations should be well represented there. 

“T have here,” said Secretary Mansfield, “a letter 
from Secretary Hollis, of the Northwestern association. 
He says that he hopes to have the pleasure of meeting 
representatives of this association at the Baltimore 
meeting, and adds: ‘Can we not have a conference of 
the retail associations before going into the general 
meeting of the wholesale association?’ ” 

Mr. Humphreys told of his own experience with the 
Philadelphia Retail Association, which, although hardly 
formed, had volunteered to send delegates to the Bos- 
ton meeting. They had fully realized then the impor- 
tance of sending representatives clothed with author- 
ity. 

After Mr. Todd had withdrawn his amendment J. S. 
Gailey offered another to the effect that the delegation 
should be given full power, but that it should be chosen 
by the association instead of being named by the presi- 
dent. “If we are to be responsible for the acts of the 
delegation,” said Mr. Gailey, “let us have the privilege 
of nominating and voting for them.” 

The resolution as amended was then adopted unani- 
mously, and the president appointed a committee of 
three, consisting of E. 8. Davis, E. C. Platt and J. G. 
Smith, to make the nominations for delegates. 


Uniform Prices. 


Secretary Mansfield brought up the question of uni- 
form prices. He suggested that there should be one 
scale for sound ports and another for points in the 
interior of the state, and invited discussion. 

Mr. Lake was the first to speak to the subject. 
Although there were several grave“objections to the idea, 
still there might be greater benefits. In small towns 
where competition was great it would be extremely hard 
to live up to prices, especially when the other dealers 
did not belong to the association. Then, again, there 
were places on the state line where they would have to 
compete with New York dealers not bound by any 
schedule. 

Mr. Todd thought something might be done as 
regarded the prices of spruce, North Carolina and Geor- 
gia pine. It would undoubtedly be of great benefit to 
inland towns. 

Others who spoke in a similar strain were E. B. 
Bronson and A. 8. Chappell. Mr. Lake told of an idea 
that had been suggested to prevent out of town dealers 
coming in and cutting trade, or at least nullify the 
effect. If there was a member of the association in the 
town it should be understood that the consignment 
should go to him. A price 5 percent higher should be 
quoted the consumer, and this should go to the local 
dealer. 

J. Gibb Smith asked in a sarcastic vein whether after 
the little towns had all been mapped out, the cities 
would be districted, so that dealers could know just 
where they could sell. 

“Five percent!” said Mr. Gailey. “I don’t want any 
5 percent. Why, I don’t even ask that much from a 
customer myself!” 

There was quite a laugh at this. And then Mr. Todd 
moved that the whole matter be left to the board of 
directors with instructions to report at the next meet- 
ing. The motion was passed. 

E. C. Platt, as a member of the committee on the 
lien law, next made his report. A satisfactory bill had 
been passed in the legislature. The lumber as well as 
the building and subsidiary trades had subscribed the 
necessary amounts, although there was a balance of 
525 still due. Some $253 had been subscribed. Of this 
$200, which went for legal expenses, included a retainer 
to be used, if needed, at the next legislative session. 
On motion the report was referred back to the direct- 
ors. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee, which consisted of F. S. 
Boardman, C. 8. De Forest, J. Gibb Smith, L. A. 
Mansfield and J, L. Tomlinson, handed in its report, 
as follows: 


President—F. G. Platt, New Britain. 

Vice-president—B. J. Lake, Hartford. 

Secretary and treasurer—Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven. 

Directors for three years—J. L. Tomlinson, Bridgeport ; I’. 
S. Bidwell, Windsor Locks; E. B. Bronson, Winsted. 

Directors for two years (to fill vacancies)—Charles PD. 
Barnes, Southington; H. F. Jourdan, Branford. 

Director for one year—H. M. Billard, Meriden. 

Insurance director—Charles E. Alling, New Haven. 


On motion Secretary Mansfield cast one ballot for 
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the entire ticket, which was declared duly elected, amid 
much cheering. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Platt, then stated 
that while he had to thank the association, still it was 
impossible for him to accept for a number of reasons. 

It was moved and seconded that Mr. Platt must abide 
by the action of the association, and the motion was 
unanimously carried. 


The Invasion of Territory. 


A short recess was held at this point, and then T. 
J. Burke, of Hartford, spoke at length of the practices 
of certain houses in invading other territory than their 
own. He named the concerns in question and told of 
their selling yellow pine in competition with the legiti- 
mate trade at those points. It was time for the asso- 
ciation to come out and say whether these concerns had 
a right to go out in the open market. If so, why not 
others? There were three yards in Hartford, carry- 
ing thousands of dollars worth of stock, yet all they 
were asked to do was to piece out, while wholesalers 
furnished the bulk of the lumber being used there. If it 
was legitimate for them to sell consumers, all right. 
If not they should boycott them. 

Mr. Gaiiey suggested a practical lesson. Let the 
retailers come together and buy stock in a big whole- 
sale yard of their own. 

After some more discussion a resolution was drawn 
up and moved that it was the sense of the meeting that 
certain firms were wholesale dealers in southern pine 
and therefore subject to the rules of the association. 

Mr. Lake said he was in a quandary. He had to go 
to certain firms for stock, even though he knew they 
had quoted him the same figures that they did his cus- 
tomers. If the resolution was passed he would be 
tempted to deal with concerns he had hitherto kept away 
from. 

Mr. Smith was of the opinion that it was too large 
a question to discuss at the meeting and suggested 
that it be referred to the board of directors, where he 
held it properly belonged. On motion this was done. 

Mr. Griswold was invited to make a short address on 
insurance and favored the meeting with some interest- 
ing figures. He claimed that the Pennsylvania mutual 
company made as favorable a showing as any in the 
United States. The patronage of all three mutual com- 
panies had grown. They had a fair share of Connecti- 
cut’s business, but they could unite a great deal more. 
All the arguments of the local agents should be as 
nothing. By dealing with the mutuals they were act- 
ually doing their own business and dividing their own 
profits. 

Mr. Johnson, of the Boston Company, spoke in the 
same strain on invitation. Although they had returned 
big dividends to their policy holders, it was not a ques- 
tion of gambling for low rates or dividends, but of 
sure indemnity. They paid cash on the nail when there 
was a fire, losses were adjusted to the lumber dealer’s 
satisfaction, and there had never been a contest. 


A Careful Prediction. 


Kk. C. Pease was the final speaker. He had been 
requested to talk of the condition of trade in the north- 
west. He had made a prediction a year ago that prices 
would be phenomenal. This turned out to be a fact. 
He would make another prediction, and that was that 
the year 1900 would be still more phenomenal in that 
direction. It was not a question of politics. It was a 
question of conditions. 

Mr. Pease then dealt in figures. In the spring of 
1899 there were 200,000,000 feet in the Lake Superior 
or Duluth district. The close of navigation of the year 
1899 found only 20,000,000 feet left. Nearly every 
mill had contracted for from 80 to 85 percent of its 
cut, and there was a continued inquiry for lumber that 
could not be obtained. The next supply district was 
the eastern shore of Lake Huron. This district was 
300,000,000 to 350,000,000 feet short of what the cut 
had been. There were nineteen mills in the district 
that had cut from 14,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet each. 
Only two of them would run in 1900. The output of 
1900 for the Green Bay district would be larger, but it 
would be by the cutting of hardwoods. The Sheboygan 
district would be crippled because of the Canadian 
embargo on logs. The Canadian government had the 
American lumberman where the hair was short. A com- 
mittee from the west had gone to Washington and 
Secretary Gage had discussed the question with the 
cabinet. What was the answer: “The year 1900 was 
no year to dabble with the tariff!” You couldn’t get 
southern congressmen to do anything for the difficulties 
of the western lumbermen, for it meant freer markets for 
the southern cut. 

So, as nothing could be done this year, the speaker’s 
advice to his hearers was very plain. It was high 
prices that are going to be higher. The short supply 
of lumber, the supply of logs cut off, the continued 
demand, all meant phenomenal figures, and they would 
be foolish if they did not heed the warning. 

At this point the committee named for that purpose 
entered with the following names of delegates to attend 
the Baltimore meeting: C. D. Barnes, W. H. Judd and 


Louis A. Mansfield. The selections were unanimously * 


elected and the meeting adjourned. 


The Banquet. 


It was then about 1:45 p. m., and the time set for the 
annual dinner was 2 o’clock sharp. Still, it was only a 
step to the New Tontine hotel, and when the association 
members arrived there they had a large-sized appetite 
with them, Quite a number of other members and 


New Yorkers were in waiting, too, and there was quite 
a little pow-wow and handshaking before the proces- 
sion filed into the big dining hall. 

Rev. W. Warren Giles, of Summit, N. J., invoked 
divine blessing, and then the following elaborate menu 
was discussed with vigor and good solid enjoyment: 

Menu. 


Blue points. 
Celery. oO 
Green turtle soup. 

Boiled striped bass, Hollandaise sauce. 
Parisienne potatoes. 
Sweetbread patties. 


lives. 


Green peas. 

Minion of beef tenderloin, Bearnaise sauce. 
French fried potatoes. String beans. 
hartreuse punch. 

Roast Philadelphia squab, currant jelly. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 

French dressing. 

Neapolitan ice cream. 

Crackers. Roquefort cheese. 
Coffee. 


Cigars had just been lighted and coffee cups were 
merrily clinking (not to the mention the joyful tinkle 
of champagne glasses) when President Barnes rose to 
introduce the first speaker, the Hon. C. T. Driscoll, 
New Haven’s mayor. In extending them a cordial wel- 
come, Mayor Driscoll said that he sincerely trusted the 
result of their deliberations would not mean higher 
prices. He didn’t want to see building checked and 
progress retarded. He suggested selling lots of lumber 
at a small profit instead of none at all at big figures. 
Meanwhile he extended to them all the freedom of the 
city and hoped none of them would ever pass through 
without dropping in to see him. 

EK. J. Lake, the vice-president-elect, spoke next. On 
behalf of the out-of-town lumbermen, he thanked the 
president and the mayor for their hearty welcome. He 
understood very well, though, that the privilege extended 
them of owning the town for a day was really but a 
small return for the fact that they owned them for 
the rest of the year. 

“When I left home this morning,” said Mr. Lake, “a 
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friend asked me why I didn’t stay at home with my 
family at least once in the course of a year. Then 
when I told him where I was going, he said: “Oh, I 
know, lumbermen, eh? Sort of annual reunion of the 
sons of Ananias, isn’t it?” This man had reason for his 
remark. Some six years ago he put up the money to 
build a mill in the south that was going to coin money, 
then he ran across a magician who was going to make 
a $6,000 house out of $4,000 worth of lumber; next he 
had to build an addition to his factory, and a retailer 
told him he could get the southern pine up. by steamer 
and have it ready for him in four weeks. And last of 
all he ran across scalpers who sold him box lumber. 
Do you wonder that he thought us an unmitigated set 
of liars? 

“But there is one trait ‘about lumbermen they 
can be proud of. They are all philanthropists. Not 
the cut and dried kind, who give a little and expect 
much in return. But they are generous and free- 
hearted. How else can you explain the fact that when 
a man has a lot, and a contractor without a cent offers 
to put up a house for him, lumber dealers fall over 
each other in their efforts to throw the lumber at him? 
Isn’t it enough to bring tears to the eyes of an alli- 
gator?” 

Secretary Perry, of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, spoke briefly on practical lines. 
It might be harsh to say so, but most business men 
are in business to make money. Consequently the ques- 
tion was, how could business be best conducted so as to 
be profitable to all—wholesaler and retailer alike. Up 
to the present time the rules adopted at the Boston 
meeting came the nearest to answering that question 
for the lumber dealer. It was an age of organization, 
and those states with the best organizations profited 
the most. 

But even if the Boston agreement was a wise one, 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was not satisfied to rest on its laurels. During the 
past year it had been trying to work out the plan, 
and it had gone a step forward. Those present may 
not have seen it, but they had accomplished something 
and their work in the aggregate amounted to a great 
deal, Some were impatient and looked for results 


at once. But patience was necessary. His hearers 
would be surprised if he were to tell. them how many 
hours the members of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association devoted to the question most un- 
selfishly, for to them it brought in no immediate re- 
turns. The point was to make both wholesalers and 
retailers realize that their interests were identical. 

John F. Steeves, ex-president of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, said that when he was many 
years younger his employer, Church E. Gates, once 
said to him: “Did you notice that man who just went 
out. He’s the smartest lumber dealer in Connecticut. 
That means in the world.” But then he was an en- 
thusiastic Yankee, and had never been in New Jersey. 
Still, one reason why he had accepted the invitation 
to be present was because he wanted to be sized up and 
learn how much less he knew than was current knowl 
edge in Connecticut. 

The work the associations were doing was good 
work. If a man were a dead beat, they knew it. If 
he were an undesirable man to sell to, they knew that 
much better than years ago. Through their collection 
agency they had been able to collect a good deal of 
money that would otherwise have been lost. Concerning 
the getting of a price, he advised that his hearers 
always reckon on a profit. It cost money to handle 
lumber, to pile it and to haul it, and this was a good 
time to get the profit. 

Mr. Steeves spoke strongly of lumber dealers patron- 
izing the mutual insurance companies, and said they 
should get all of the business of the lumber trade. 

S. F. Bailey, who was the next speaker, paid a tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Getman, of Getman, Judd & 
Co., and then dwelt glowingly on the prosperity of 
the country and of the trade. 

He was followed by Mr. Griswold, Mr. Bronson, who 
made a hit by saying that even a painting of “Georgia 
Pines” had sold lately for $75,000; by Col. N. G. 
Osborn, editor of the New Haven Register, and others. 


Those Present. 


Hon. C. T. Driscoll, mayor city of New Haven. 
R. R. Griswold, manager Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 
N. E. Osborn, New Haven. 
ane S. De Forest, De Forest & Hotchkiss Co., New 
aven. 
Rev. W. Warren Giles, Summit, N. J. 
William F. Bailey, Bailey & Alling, Newark, N. J. 
George B. Martin, Empire Transportation Co.. New Haven. 
a E. B. Bronson, Bronson Bros., Winsted and Torrington, 
‘onn. 
FR. J. Lake, Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford. 
F. G. Platt, New Britain Lumber & Coal Co., New Britain. 
John F. Steeves. Church EB. Gates & Co., New York. 
H. Humphreys, Humphreys & Stoker, Philadelphia. 
J. Gibb Smith, J. Gibb Smith & Co., New Haven. 
W. C. Johnson, Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
G. A. Alling, George Alling’s Sons Co., New Haven. 
E. F. Perry. secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York. 
Charles D. Barnes, Southington Lumber & Feed Co., South- 
ington, Conn. 
Louis A. Mansfield, New Haven. 
H. C. Gaylord, Falls Village, Conn. 
Henry M. McDewell, Davenport, Peters & Co.. Boston. 
Frank H. Barnes, Southington Lumber & Feed Co., South- 
ington, Conn. 
G. Fred Smith, Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., Hartford. 
J. H. Silsby, J. H. Silsby & Co., Hartford. 
A. R. De Wolf, Niantic, Conn. 
Frank W. Bogardus, Getman, Judd & Co., Stamford. 
George W. Heill, Rockville, Conn. 
A. C. Dutton, A. C. Dutton Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. 
A. Vanhorn, Brewer Lumber Co.. Saginaw, Mich. 
FE. H. Barnum, George Alling’s Sons Co., New Haven. 
F. 8. Slosson, R. G. Dun & Co., New York. 
F. Treadway. Sanford & Treadway, New Haven. 
FE. P. Sanford, Sanford & Treadway, New Haven. 
Cc. Dickerman, J. Gibb Smith Co.. New Haven. 
M. Harlow, J. H. Silsby & Co., Hartford. 
S. Bidwell, jr., Windsor Locks. 
A. Dann, T. B. Wilcox, New Britain. 
. A. Gordon, T. Wilce Co., Chicago, Ili. 
. H. Phelps, F. 8. Bidwell, Windsor Locks. 
. A. Brown, W. W. Cooper, Suffield. 
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W. W. Cooper, Suffield. 

William Sturson, Windsor Locks. 

F. 8S. Morse, Springfield, Mass. 

G. Newell, Hartford. 

A. E. Lane, Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., Boston. 

F. W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston. 

F. V. Chappell, F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co., New London. 
I. F. W. Bartels. Bartels & Co., Stamford. 

A. 8. Chappell, F. H. & A. H. Chappell Co., New London. 
F. H. Buffum, H. E. Wellman, Providence, R. I 


.. R. Hawley, Sanford & Hawley, Unionville, Conn. 
H. L. Hubbell, Hill & Hubbell Lumber Co., Norwalk. 
Wilson Lumber & Milling Co.. Bridgeport. 
N. Smith, United Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Saxton, Saxton & Strong, Bristol. 
Smith, J. E. Smith & Co., Waterbury. 

Soper, Naugatuck Lumber & Coal Co., Naugatuck. 
Brooks, Naugatuck Lumber & Coal Co, Naugatuck. 
Norden, Dexter Hunter, New York. 
Crary, Lumber Trade Journal, New York. 
Walcott, L. H. Gage Lumber Co., Providence, R. I. 
. M. Morrison, H. M. Tyler Lumber. Co., North Tona- 


ey 
W. Tyler, H. M. Tyler Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 


.. D. Ammon, T. B. Wilcox, New Britain. 

. C. Pease, William Schuette & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
. N. Slater, Harrison, N. Y. 

. A. Pickwing, Bradstreet Co., New Haven. 

. F. Jourdan, F. Jourdan & Son, Branford. 

. 8. Holt, New Haven Saw Mill Co.. New Haven. 

. Peck, Brass City Lumber Co., Waterbury. 
haemack, Brass City Lumber Co., Waterbury. 

. W. Stone, Bickford & Stone Lumber Co., Boston. 
’.. M. Beach. New Milford. 

Todd. H. B. Todd & Son Co., Wallingford. 
Chapin, F. S. Morse, Springfield. 

Beckley, Crosby & Beckley Co.. New Haven. 
Pelton, H. C. Wooster estate, Essex. 

a pear — S — Boston. 

. Currier, Springfield, Mass. 

_ A. Richards, H. H. Richards Lumber Co., West Haven. 
. W. Holmes. Furber. Stockford & Co., Boston. 
rank Ward, W. H. Biglow. Boston. 

. 8. Davis, L. O. & E. 8. Davis, Middletown. 

. C. Platt, B. C. Platt Co., Hawleyville. 

‘arlos Ruggles, Gain Robinson, Springfield, Mass. 

. J. Smith, Ansonia Lumber Co., Ansonia. 

B. 8. Washburn, B. Chappell Co., Norwich. 

W. C, Warren, editor Commercial Record, New Haven. 
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Charles E. Lamb, H. F. & A. J. Dawley, Norwich. 

Henry C. Hull, Clinton, Conn. 

O. BE. Swift, New Britain Lumber & Coal Co., New Britain. 

G. B. Van Pelt, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston. 

H. B. H. Hurd, Derby Lumber Co., Derby. 

F. 8. Kingsley, Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston. 

J. C. Shaw, West End Lumber Co., Bridgeport. 

R. W. Osborn, Osborn & Gilbert, Ridgefield. 

W. C. Morse, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 
J. W. Hubbard, Rice & Lockwood Lumoper Co., Springfield, 
Mass. . 

Eugene De Forest, De Forest & Hotchkiss Co., New Haven. 

F. A. Beckley, W. A. Beckley Co., New Haven. 

Louis A. Lampson, W. A. Beckley Co., New Haven. 

F. H. Russell. New Haven. 

J. 8. Gailey, Waterbury Lumber & Coal] Co., Waterbury. 

F. G. Humphrey. City Lumber & Coal Co., Waterbury. 

c. C. Whitney, Weston Lumber Co., Boston. 

F. B. Boardman, City Lumber & Coal Co., Waterbury. 

Joseph W. Brush, Greenwich, Conn. 

F. E. Weed, F. E. Weed & Co. 

G. F. Thompson, Getman, Judd & Co., Stamford. 

H. B. Philbrick, president Master Builders’ Association, 
Hartford. . 

M. D. Randall, East Norwalk Lumber Co., East Norwalk. 

B. G. Newton Master Builders’ Association, Hartford. 

J. B. McQueen, president Master Carpenters’ Association, 
New Haven. 

Holcomb & Caskey, New York. 

T. J. Brewster, Capital City Lumber Co., Hartford. 

Herndon Sizer. Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York. 

A. D. Moore, W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

S. A. Wetmore, H. B. Todd & Son Co., Wallingford. 

Cc. F. Woodrich, Wallingford. 

W. H. Goddard, H. B. Todd & Son Co., Wallingford. 

Cc. E. Alling, G. Alling’s Sons Co., New Haven. 





Association News. 


The Traveling [an and the Retailer. 


One of the interesting features of the retailers’ ban- 
quet at Detroit last week was a paper by E. D. Galloway, 
the well known traveling lumber salesman, of Howell, 
Mich. The paper is too long to reproduce in full, but at 
the risk of sacrificing somewhat of the interest which 
attaches to the personal features in it we give extracts 
and condense it as follows: 


I have had rather a long experience as a traveling man. I 
once had a brief experience as a retailer; just enough to cre- 
ate a bond of sympathy. 

“The traveling man and the retailer.” In all things much 
depends upon the point of view. This difference in the point 
of view is a great disturber of the world’s affairs. It is 
responsible for war in South Africa today and for the almost 
eivil war recently In Kentucky. Occasionally it is a cause 
for unhappy disagreements between the retailer and the 
wholesaler. It is what enables the one to find lumber two or 
three grades below that called for by the invoice, which the 
other can by no means discover. Here the traveling man has 
frequently to step in and use his good offices as a mediator. 
The task has its difficulties. Sometimes the fallibility of the 
inspector or the fack of technical knowledge of grades of the 
buyer have to be taken into account; but you cannot talk 
the shakes out of a board nor the knots back into it. Neither 
ean you in an hour or two educate a man to the under- 
standing of grades. But you can generally adjust the mat- 
ter fairly and amicably if you understand your business and 
the buyer is not trying to make his profit before he sells the 
lumber. The hardest proposition is the case of the fellow 
who honestly thinks he is right when he is really dead 
wrong. This calls for all kinds of diplomacy and patience. 

When a traveling man comes to see you he must talk, for 
that is what he is paid for. It may sometimes seem to you 
that he talks too much. but the truth is there is a good deal 
of substantial fact and more or less substantial wisdom in 
what the average traveling man tells the retailer. In blow- 
ing out the chaff-do not lose some of the grain. My observa- 
tion has shown me that in matters involving questions of 
fact traveling men as a class are truthful, though I have 
known some startling romancers on matters outside of their 
—e- But these were mere instances of exuberance of 

ancy. 

It is reasonably expected by the retailers that a traveling 
man shall be well acquainted with the stock he represents 
and be able to answer any questions relating to it. It some- 
times happens. however, that a man is sent out not very well 
equipped in this respect. However, the knowledge required 
of a traveling man fifteen years ago compared with what 
he needs now was as that of a child's primer to an encyclo- 
pedia. Then, if he knew white pine he knew it all: now, if 
he does not know something of white pine, norway. hemlock, 
poplar, both varieties of yellow pine, cypress and basswood, 
to say nothing of spruce, fir, oak, chestnut and cottonwood. 
he is not “in it.” He may not have to sell them all, but if 
he travel over a large territory he is likely to have to com- 
pete with any one or all of them. 

Within the period referred to the conditions of trade have 
greatly changed. As an incident of this change it has some- 
times been contended that the occupation of a traveling sales- 
man was about gone; that this method of selling lumber 
would be supplemented by other methods less direct and 
personal. But I am of the opinion that no method will suc- 
cessfully supersede that of personal contact between buyer 
and seller. I believe that a judicious, honest, intelligent and 
well informed traveling man can better serve the interests of 
the house that has lumber to sell than all the mimeographs, 
typewriting machines and such bloodless and soulless con- 
trivances that can be crowded into an office. 

He knows or should know the characteristics of the stock 
he Is selling and how to represent it as it is. He knows the 
local conditions and special wants of the markets he visits. 
He knows the kind of competition that must be met. He can 
know more about credits in his territory than the commercial 
agencies. He is in position to know more about all these 
things than any home office force a hundred or a thousand 
miles away can possibly know. If he is such a man as his 
firm can take into their councils and by whose special knowl- 
edge it can benefit, he is a valuable adjunct to its business. 
If he is not such a man he has missed his calling. 

However, if the road man has stood the test of time, It 
nar pe depended upon that he has some of the qualities indi- 
cated. 

I have known him for the best part of a generation, and I 
tell you he ts generally all right. His relations being with 
men of broad and generous type, his character is uncon- 
sciously influenced thereby. He is onpen-hearted, open- 
handed and as frank as the interests of the business will 
warrant—possibly sometimes a little more so. Much absence 
from home rather intensifies his fondness for that blessed 
haven of rest. He generally carries a picture of his wife and 
babies, which he is prouder of than of his business record. 
You can count on him to back up the meetings of this asso- 
ciation so long as you feed him as well as you have tonight. 

He is a sociable animal and believes in the adage. “Birds 
of a feather,” etc., so he, and his fellows stop at the same 
hotel. When we foregather in a hotel in a town where the 
lines of travel bring a number of us together subjects relat- 
ing to our calling are pretty thoroughly discussed. You may 
be sure that on these occasions the retailers. individuallv 
and collectively, are not forgotten. You would be surprised 
at the number of virtues {p your character that your mod- 
esty hag blinded you to, 





I have tried to offer sufficient excuse for the traveling man 
being on earth. The retailer needs no such accounting for. 
No civilized community can do without him. 

I hinted that the retailer could glean some useful ideas by 
listening to the traveling man. I have noticed that the most 
successful men among the retailers were those who found 
time to listen to anyone who had something to say to them 
regarding their business. I see before me men who have 
grown gray in retailing lumber and who could probably give 
any traveling man points about his calling who will yet lis- 
ten courteously and modestly to the talk of the merest tyro. 
I call to mind a certain firm which does a very large and 
successful business. It has been long established, yet has 
never fallen behind the head of the procession. It is a very 
busy firm, but it always finds time to give the glad hand to 
every traveling man that comes, and profits by it. - 

If I were in the retail business I would be very good to the 
traveling man. I think I would, if possible, have a special 
room wherein to receive him, comfortably furnished with 
easy chairs and a desk where he might write a letter or figure 
a bill. At any rate I would make him welcome whether I 
bought his goods or not, and I think I would profit by such a 
course. That a great majority of the retail trade meet the 
traveling man in this spirit is evidence not only of their 
kindliness but of their intelligence. Of course an exception 
must be made in the case of a man who makes himself such 
a bore that you dread his coming, but let us hope that there 
are not many such traveling out of Michigan. 

It is sometimes said that there is no sentiment in busi- 
ness: even that there is no friendship in business. I reject 
that idea. Friendship is based on a mutual appreciation of 
the very qualities that make for commercial success—namely. 
honor, probity and a just consideration of the rights of 
others. None of us who have met long in the relations of 
retailers and traveling men but numbers among the friends 
he most prizes men of the other trade. 

I have attended many conventions of the retail trade. 
You will allow me to say In passing. as an observer, that the 
moral tone of these meetings has distinctly improved. The 
immortal remark of the governor of North Carolina to the 
governor of South Carolina has, comparatively speaking, 
fallen into innocuous desuetude. 

The vitality of these associations seems to prove that they 
are both a pleasure and a source of commercial benefit. 
Members certainly go from these meetings profited by the 
exchange of ideas with thelr brethren. There are men who 
can so profit. Go into any town and inquire who are the 
men most respected for intelligence, integrity, public spirit 
and breadth of character and you will find almost without 
exception the lumber dealer of that number, and the more 
certainly if he be a member of the association. 

~orrrrrerorre ~~" 


Michigan Association’s New President. 


Hon. Edward P. Keep, the president-elect of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is an old resi- 
dent of Tekonsha, Mich. He was born in Homer, N, Y., 
May 27, 1848, and like many another farmer Jad he did 
chores and other things upon the farm; he worked on 
the farm during the summer and during the winter 
attended the neighboring school. Later he attended the 
academy at Homer for one year and then began teaching 
school, which he followed for four years. Next to farm- 
ing perhaps teaching school is the other stepping stone 
to greater things, which was true in Mr. Keep’s case. 
His first business venture was buying a half interest 





HON. EDWARD P. KEEP. 


in a custom saw mill located in New York state. He 
continued in this business for three years, or until 1875, 
when he removed to Tekonsha, Mich., and entered the 
retail lumber trade, a business he has continued to 
follow to the present time. He has not, however, per- 
mitted himself to be wholly absorbed with his business, 
for he has taken an active interest in church and educa- 
tional matters in his community. He is now serving his 
eighth year on the school board, besides having served 
his community in various municipal positions. At the 
present time he is an honored member of the Michigan 
legislature and as ardent and fair a Republican as ever 
cast a vote. During the entire existence of the Michigan 
Retail Dealers’ Association Mr. Keep has been a faithful 
and constant worker and his administration gives every 
promise of being a profitable one to his own association 
and a helpful one to the associations operating in other 
territory. 





Mr. Dwight’s Address on Forestry. 


William M. Dwight, of the Dwight Lumber Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., was requested to read a paper before 
the recent annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and chose the subject of “For- 


estry.” Mr. Dwight’s ideas were of a practical nature 
and are well worth reproduction here. The address, with 
the exception of a few paragraphs, was as follows: 


The forest was man’s first home. Its shade sheltered him 
from the sun and protected him from the storm. Within its 
depths were the beasts that supplied him with food and 
clothing. Its fruits he found wholesome and agreeable to his 
taste. As man progressed in civilization he found more and 
greater use for forest products. From its various woods he 
built houses and ships, made weapons, tools, furniture, musi- 
cal instruments, vehicles and paper; used its bark for tan- 
ning skins, its leaves for medicine, and found the different 
woods suitable in texture, strength, beauty, elasticity, dens- 
ity, ete., for a thousand and one purposes. 

Our multiplying wants call for an ever increasing con- 
sumption of the woods of the forest, and the demand for 
farming land has destroyed the timber on millions of acres. 
The older countries, having stripped themselves of their for- 
ests, seek their supplies of lumber from new lands, and the 
world is gradually becoming depleted of its forests so that 
the people of the twentieth century are likely to suffer from 
a lumber famine. No country in the world is so prodigal of 
its forest wealth as our own. 

Let me bring to your notice the money value of the forest 
products of the United States as shown by the census of 
1890, so we can see at a glance the wealth nature has lav- 
ished upon us: 

Sawn timber, lath, shingles, staves, 


RR a RRR MEAT SEL Re $ 349,000,000 
Railroad construction, ties, hewn and 
round timber, telegraph poles..... 40,000,000 
Exported timber and logs........... 4,730,000 
RE ee re ee P 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous .......... RET 52,720,000 
HUG! SMO CRATCOR] . 6. « 6ccgs csc cease ... 447,000,000 
RI EO 6 anon 66.50.60 00 wietere. eee 7,437,000 
Tarpentine And resin... 6. cccccecses 7,900,000 
I a. 69 6-6 019.6- 8.040 0 869190 8 2,100,000 
"Tan DATE QUO GELTACTS....cccccscccce 10,400,000 
Maple syrup and sugar............. 5,500,000 
a Pere oer rencir re we 
AGG IO POreene....occcceccvevsessee 93,028,000 
MR ke OeRcwieki oina aaa oreneeacele $1,023,315,000 


Or, in round numbers, 
Large timber for saw logs, etc.......$ 500,000,000 
Small fuel and by-products......... 500,000,000 


eine bi or6v ous ples ba ruesieie ees $1,000,000,000 
Another detoil from a different source shows quantity of 
feet sawn in 1890: 





hite pine...... 11,300,000,000 
Spruce and fir....- 4,483.000,000 
Rr eee 
Hard pine and cypress.... 5,516.000.000 
TIE aistalg as aS 5a WWE EE a RTRs 817.000,.000 
AE ere rte, tera na eres 5,517,000,000 
|) Ree egret ey tee 30,593,000,000 


These figures are astounding in magnitude, and when 
coupled with the facts that lumbering and tree cutting are 
rarely done with any thought of future reproduction or con- 
servation of forest growth may well cause us to pause and 
consider whether or no an immediate change in our methods 
is not imperative. 

Statistics derived from German sources show an average 
yield by growth of %5 cubie feet an acre, and under favorable 
conditions double this amount: but as limbs and roots are 
counted in Germany we cannot figure on a greater growth 
than about 35 eubie feet an acre. On this basis it would 
require 757,000,000 acres of forest land to produce an annual 
growth equal to our consumption of 1890. As our total for- 
est land is probably not over 500,000,000 acres it can be 
readily seen that we are now a long wav beyond our limit. 
provided we lumber our forests intelligently and with a view 
to reproduction. There are men before me now who cut 
down millions of hemlock annually without a thought of sav- 
ing the bark for the tanner. 

The statistics we have read show that by far the largest 
consumption of forest growth is for fuel, at least four-fifths 
of the consumption being for this purpose: but fuel is sup- 
plied from young trees and timber, the growth of twenty-five 
to fifty years, while the lumberman cuts growth of from 100 
to 200 years. It takes seven to eight years to grow an inch 
in diameter. Many of the trees we are cutting this winter 
were old when the pilgrim fathers landed. or Cadillac and 
Pere Marquette saw the shores of this beautiful peninsula. 

Having brought before you in a verv rough way the very 
great value of our forest products and shown the immense 
acreage necessary for its production, let us see what can be 
done to conserve and reproduce. 

We lack knowledge regarding the subject. Farmers know 
the value of a wood lot. but do not know the way to care 
for it, and lumbermen, feeling that posterity has done noth- 
ing for them, do not see why they should do anything for 
posterity. 

For the purpose of disseminating a knowledge of the best 
way to handle a forest and reproduce the same, the agricul- 


tural department of our government will send an instructor . 


to every farmer having a wood Jot of five acres and over and 
enter into a contract with him to lay out for him a pian of 
the most approved and economic methods of handling the 
same and superintend the cutting, free of expense, the sole 
condition being that the instructions given be carried out. 

For lumbermen and large land owners examinations will he 
made at slight cost to owners, there being no expense for sal- 
aries: traveling exnenses and maintenance only being charged. 
Working plans will be furnished and trees marked for cut- 
ting. Already over 1,000,000 acres are now under the gov- 
ernment charge. 

Measurements and investigations of the department fur- 
nish some verv interesting statistics. 

Example: Thirty thousand acre tract of spruce averaging 
3,000 feet an acre, total timber. 90.000,000 feet. 10 inches 
and over in diameter. If cut to 10 inches will have full 
reproduction in thirty-six vears, or could cut continuously 
2,500,000 fect per annum, down to 19 inches. Tf eut to 12 
inches and over the yield would be 75,000.000 and re-cut in 
twenty-four vears: or could cut continuously 3.125.000 feet 
per annum, 12 inches and over. If cut 14 inches and over 
the yield would be 54.000.000 feet and the same vield in 
nineteen years; or could cut continuously 2,842,000 feet per 
annum. 

These examples show that the best results are obtained by 
cutting spruce 12 inches and up in diameter. 

The average lumberman cuts to 5 inches and does not look 
for a_ second cut. How much better to go slower and perpetu- 
ate the source of supply. The 30,000 acres would furnish 
at $5 stumpage a continuous income of $15.600 per annum: 
or, if lumbered, leaving all trees under 12 inches, would 
yleld 75.000.000 feet every twenty-four years. 

It is too gigantic a task for individual.owners to take un 
the work of reforesting our cut-over land. The state only 
can afford the undertaking. I cannot impress on you too 
strongly the importance of pressing the matter, and by per- 
sistent effort inducing our legislature at once to commence 
operation on an extensive seale under improved methods. 
All cut-over land and all waste land should be planted with 
trees best adapted for the location. Then drastic measures 
should be taken to stop forest fires. The state of Maine has 
in force a law that creates a special department for the sup- 
pression of fires that has been in force since 1891. It is very 
successful in its results. 

The Maine law in brief is as follows: 

1. Forest commissioners adequately compensated and 
adopted by government. 

2. Prescribes his duties. 
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3. Provides for bond by commissioner for faithful per- 
formance of duties. 

4. Constitutes selectmen, supervisors and constables in 
each town as fire wardens, and 50 percent of these must be 
land owners. 

5. Provides for special patrol when large bodies of timber 
are in danger, the owner paying one-half of the expense, the 
state the balance. 

6. Defines the duties of wardens and regulates their pay. 

7. Provides an indemnity fund, paid by each county, of $1 
pe gets burned over, and all fees collected shall go to this 
und. 

8. Proscribes legal proceeding for prosecution for incendi- 
aries, collection of damage, ete. 

9. Charges commissioners to publish regulations regarding 
use of fires by hunters, lumbermen, settlers, railroads, ete. 

10. Makes it a misdemeanor to disobey regulations and 
fines to be double the damage, one-half going to the fire fund 
and one-half to owner damaged. 

11. Makes it criminal to set fires and imposes fine and 
imprisonment. 

12. Provides that anyone being damaged by fire not caused 
by his own but by official neglect may bring the matter 
before a grand jury. 

13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. Provide regulations for railroads 
and describe their liability. 

R...' Provides for organizing “forest fire insurance compa- 
nies. 

19, 20 and 21. Describe further duties of commissioners. 

Why should we delay one moment in insisting upon our 
legislature passing such a law. No state in the union is 
better situated for taking up this work than our own. Being 
nearly surrounded by water it has fire protection on nearly 
all sides, and the nature of its soil and climate promote the 
growth of the most valuable goods. In fifty years the state 
would begin to derive a large revenue from its forest growth, 
and in 100 years the value would be enormous; besides this, 
individual owners would be stimulated to act in unison with 
the state. 

Regarding what can be done on occupied land: Last sum- 
mer while driving in Madison county, New York, I noticed 
a farm that had a row of thrifty apple trees just inside the 
line and intermediate fences. The trees were about twenty- 
five feet apart and were loaded with fine fruit. The owner 
stated that three sprayings had insured a large crop of fine 
fruit and his entire farm was free for other crops. Here 
was an object lesson in the economical use of land. 

Thirty years ago I passed a farm in southern Michigan. 
It was one mile square, with a double row of black walnut 
trees entirely around the farm, probably a thousand trees in 
all. They were ten inches or more in diameter at the time, 
and are now probably nearly double that size, and must add 
greatly to the value of the farm. 

We have seen from government reports that by far the 
largest consumption of wood is for fuel purposes. ‘This is 
cut mostly by farmers and it is very important that the 
entire community be aroused on the subject. 

Do you not see, fellow lumber dealers, that a great respons- 
ibility rests on each one of us because of the nature of our 
business, which brings us in close touch with the forests 
and naturally gives us a greater knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon forest operations. Besides all 
the foregoing facts let us consider the influence of our for- 
ests on health, water supply and navigation. Streams that 
were formerly steady, even flowing rivers, are roaring tor- 
rents when the floods come, but for the most time dry beds 
with here and there a stagnant pool, a poor apology for the 
name river. You are all familiar with such streams. 

Let us recapitulate. Our forest products amount to about 
$1,000,000,000 worth per annum. Our methods of getting 
this supply are wasteful and destructive in the extreme. 
Besides the hand of man, fires destroy immense tracts annu- 
ally. 

It pays to lumber intelligently and the government of the 
United States will supply plans and superintend for wise 
and practical forest cutting. The present rate of consump- 
tion on present methods will render the country treeless in 
fifty to seventy-five years. We have nearly, and possibly 
quite, enough timber land, if properly cured for, to maintain 
by growth our annual cut of most woods, but owing to the 
length of time necessary for large growth the end of the 
white pine, whitewood, ash and walnut is now in sight. 

Will you see to it that our legislature is induced this com- 
ing winter to inaugurate a department of forestry that will 
shortly make our beautiful peninsular state a model in its 
conservation of forest wealth? 





MANITOBA RETAILERS ASSOCIATION. 
(Special Telegram.) 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 21—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
was held in this city Tuesday evening at Albert Hall. 
The association embraces 215 members, being over 90 
percent of the total number of dealers in the Manitoba 
province. Over one hundred members were present at 
the meeting. ; 

President Henry Byrnes presented his annual 
address, which was followed by the report of Isaac 
Cockburn, secretary and treasurer, showing the admis- 
sion of fifty-four active and six honorary members dur- 
ing the year. The financial report showed $1,630 on 
hand and the association was declared to be in a most 
flourishing condition. 

D. C. Cameron, of Rat Portage, Ont., D. E. Sprague, 
of Winnipeg, and others addressed the meeting. The 
question of credits received attention and plans for pro- 
ceeding regarding credits and prices were left to the 
secretary, who will arrange district meetings to act 
regarding same in the near future. 

Reports from members regarding their competition 
from Minnesota lumber, which at the time of the last 
annual meeting was causing considerable trouble, were 
that owing to the advanced prices at Minnesota mills 
the evil had cured itself. 

Henry Byrnes was re-elected president, R. H. O’Hara, 
of Brandon, vice-president, and the following directors: 
T. Turnbull, Manitou; D. E. Sprague, Winnipeg; J. L. 
Campbell, Melita; William Armstrong, Portage La 
Prairie; A. R. Stevens, Cypress River; Frank H. Boyd, 
Minnedosa. 

At the directors’ meeting held on Wednesday, Secre- 
tary Cockburn was re-elected. 





Southeastern Kansas Dealers. 


A regular meeting of the Southeastern Kansas Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was held at Chanute, Kan., 
on Saturday, February 17. Over sixty lumbermen, from 
the twelve counties comprising the district covered by 
the association, were present. One of the principal 
objects of the meeting was to formulate a plan to 
induce the railroad companies to put rates on lumber 
back to their former figures, as they were deemed much 
too high. 


MAJOR E. S. JEWETT. 


The gentlemen and ladies of the Missouri & Kansas 
Association who participated in the excursion to New 
Orleans and return recently, will recall with a lively 
sense of satisfaction the features of Major E. S. Jewett, 
city passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific railway 
at Kansas City. Major Jewett was in charge of the 
excursion and made a record for himself as well as for 
his railroad as a generous host and personally as an 
unexceptionable executive. The excursion, thanks to his 
kindly care and vigilant oversight, went through with- 





MAJOR E. S. JEWETT. 


out a hitch from start to finish, and made schedule time 
in every instance, a hitherto unknown result. Major 
Jewett was presented with a diamond-studded locket as 
a testimonial of the gratitude he inspired among those 
who were on the trip. 


——eereororrror—rorn—rnor—s" 


DRIVING FANS BY ELECTRICITY 


It has been previously noted in these columns that the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., was build- 
ing a large addition to its 
works for the special accommo- 
dation of its electrical depart- 
ment. 

This company has made its 
reputation in the manufacture 
of blowers, so that the Sturte- 
vant blower now has a world- 
wide distribution. When in 
the late seventies the demand 
for engine-driven fans in- 
creased to such an extent as to 
warrant the design and manu- 
facture of special engines for 
direct attachment, Mr. Sturte- 
vant, who was then living, took 
hold of the problem with 
energy, and developed what was 
in a sense a new machine. 

During the past ten years 
the constantly increasing use 
of electrical power has grad- 
ually led the Sturtevant com- 
pany into the design of electric 
motors for fan driving. For 
such a purpose the motor must 
of course be of such design as 
to be readily attached to, and 
in a sense a part of, the fan 
which it drives. What is more, 
the great variety of sizes of 
fans, as well as in the speeds and powers required, has 
demanded an excessively large line of motors of special 
type, which differed materially from any to be found in 
the market. During the period mentioned, rapid prog- 
ress has been made by the Sturtevant company in the 
electrical line, and particularly during the past two or 
three years. It now has a large electrical department, 
covering 20,000 square feet of area, equipped for the 
manufacture of motors and generators in sizes from 
1-6 up to 125-horse power, and capable of driving fans 
up to 12 or 15 feet in diameter. 

Having already established a complete line of moderate 
sized engines ranging through about the same powers, 
the combination of generator and engine has been sim- 
ple, and the result has been a remarkably compact and 
durable generating set. 

The illustration which we present herewith is a view 
taken from a corner of the erecting floor in the Sturte- 
vant company’s electrical department, and shows the 
variety of electric fan and motor work which is being 
done. 

Prominent among the late developments is the electric 
fan of the propeller type, the motor being entirely 
enclosed. By this means, the trouble usually incident 
to the effect of dust being drawn across the motor is 
entirely obviated, and the fan may be continuously 
operated in an out of the way place, and started or 
stopped at any desired point. 


The utility of the electric fan is only beginning to 
be realized. Its first uses have naturally only been 
for the general purposes of ventilation, but these are 
rapidly extending so as to include the blowing of cupola, 
forge and boiler fires, the handling of smoke, and the 
general distribution of air for all purposes. 


“_—or—ernesnn—a—a—_—eeorownwrnnrwrr~"~s*. 


TO BUILD A NEW TOWN. 


A possibly large purchaser of lumber during the com- 
ing season, and perhaps more largely the second year, 
is the Zion Land & Investment Company, the real estate 
venture of the widely known Rev. John Alexander Dowie, 
of this city. Doubtless not many lumbermen are ac- 
quainted with the projects in contemplation, and those 
who are are “keeping mum.” 

Officials of the company state that it has secured 
options on 6,400 acres of land with a frontage of one 
and a half miles on the lake shore, half way between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern line, the tract also extending over to the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. Of this 610 acres 
have been paid for, and the rest will be as fast as the 


faithful withdraw their money from other investments 


in order to purchase the bonds of the association. The 
land will be resold to the followers of Zionism upon 
thousand-year leases with a provision against the sale 
of liquor or the use of the land for any other evil 
purpose. This provision will exclude pork, druggists 
and physicians. The options on the land extend for 
three years, it is said, at a payment of 10 to 15 percent 
of the total price, which averages about $157 an acre. 

The industrial plans for the city contemplate the 
establishment of a great factory for the manufacture 
of laces, as well as of cotton and linen goods, under the 
management of a Zionite, who is at present a manufac- 
turer in Leeds, England. Other manufacturing indus- 
tries will be encouraged, and extensive harbor improve- 
ments will be made. 

The real estate negotiations have been conducted by 
E. D. Wheelock, a well known young real estate man, 
and the legal questions have been in charge of S. W. 
Packard, the attorney. Neither of these gentlemen 
belongs to Zion, but the others connected with the enter- 
prise are personal followers of J. A. Dowie. These 
include Burton J. Ashley, in charge of the engineering, 
who is also engineer of the Board of Trade, and was 
engineer of the Art Institute; Deacon H. W. Judd, for- 
merly a well known Englewood real estate man, secre- 
tary and manager of the Zion Investment Association, 
and Deacon Daniel Sloane, assistant manager, formerly 
a life insurance agent. John Alexander Dowie is presi- 





A CORNER IN THE B. F. STURTEVANT CO.’S ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 


dent of the association, which has been or will be incor- 
porated. 

The management say that there should be a city of 
20,000 people upon the site within two years. The 
American Lumberman has no definite information as to 
the financial soundness of the scheme; but from what is 
known of the terms of the options 1t would appear to 
depend entirely upon the readiness with which the fol- 
lowers of Dowie take hold of it, as it is necessary to 
pay for the land only as fast as it is sold again in build- 
ing lots, at a good profit. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the consumma- 
tion of the plans on foot will require millions of feet of 
lumber, not only for residence building, but for ‘the 
erection of the immense factories, the Zion temple and 
other public buildings, and the extensive harbor im- 
provements. Considerable quantities of hemlock have 
already been purchased for the laying of sidewalks, 
in order that the excursionists who have gone out in 
large numbers to view the land might walk about dry- 
shod. A large excursion was taken out on last Thurs- 
day, this being the celebration of the fourth anniversary 
of the founding of Zion. 





The Standard Yellow Pine Company, of Berkeley 
county, South Carolina, has been incorporated by Charles 
B. Head, of Augusta, Ga., and St. John P. Kinloch, of 
Charleston, S. C., with capital stock of $10,000. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Annoyance Caused by Freight Rate Inequalities—Unusual Activity at the Head of the Lakes 
—Some Big Sales of Lumber Recorded on Chequamegon Bay—Chicago 
and Duluth Parties Build a New Mill. 
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THE UPPER [USSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 21—The Yale-Columbia 
Lumber Company is the name of a gigantic corporation 
the organization of which has been heralded in the press 
the past week. It is stated that this company expects 
to purchase all of the standing timber of the entire east- 
ern part of Washington, the Kootenay, and a large tract 
north of the boundary, and that it will be the largest 
lumber corporation operating. The home office of the 
company, so the story goes, is to be at Greenwood, B. C| 
Canadians are said to be interested in this enterprise. 
The company is credited with the possession of twelve 
saw mills and 500,000,000 feet of standing timber. Noth- 
ing is known here of this project, although the news- 
paper reports seem to have emanated from this city. 


Freight Rates. 


‘the present situation in freight rates is the cause of 
no end of perplexity to the shippers of lumber. There 
has never been a time when there was the fluctuation of 
rates there is at present. There are indications, however, 
that a basis will soon be reached which will be main- 
tained. The various amendments which have been issued 
by the railroads are mainly for the purpose of harmoniz- 
ing rates with other lines. The equilibrium of rates as 
advanced January 10 was disturbed by the action of the 
Minnesota state railway and warehouse commission in 
refusing to permit the advance to points in Minnesota. 
In withdrawing the advances which had been announced 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis was obliged to make similar 
withdrawals of the advance of 1 cent from a number of 
points in northwestern lowa, on the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern, with which it connects. In order Lo 
harmonize this situation the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul withdrew the advances from a number of points on 
its line in the same territory. It has also advanced a 
number of points on the Chicago & Council Bluffs divi- 
sion of its line. It is probable that the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha will soon issue an amend- 
ment correcting rates to points on its line in Iowa to 
agree with the alterations made by the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paui. 

When the railway commission of Minnesota prevented 
the proposed advance of 1 cent to points in the south- 
western part of the state it had no authority to say the 
advance should not apply from points of shipment in 
Wisconsin. ‘The shippers in Wisconsin were therefore 
temporarily discriminated against on shipments into 
Minnesota to the extent of 1 cent a hundred pounds. 
The roads now announce that the same differentials as 
formerly will apply, and Wisconsin lumbermen will be 
able to ship into Minnesota on the old rates. 

As there have been no alterations in the rates to the 
Missouri river territory from points in the north since 
they were advanced in January, it is likely that they 
will be permanent, or at least hold until conditions 
change materially from what they are now. 


Logging Operations. 


Although the weather has been cold during the past 
week, and logging operations are consequently progress- 
ing satisfactorily, it is stated that the crop will be short 
about 25 percent of what it was intended to make it. 
This does not signify, however, that there will not be 
plenty of logs for sawing the coming season. Even 
though the spring may be a late one contractors are 
fearing that their operations will be seriously handi- 
capped by inability to keep their men. A number of 
crews north of Brainerd have already been considerably 
depleted by reason of men leaving them, and it is 
thought that as spring approaches nothing will prove of 
sufficient attraction to the men to keep the crews intact, 
This trouble was experienced to a considerable extent 
last year. In addition to that possibility is the fact that 
the crews are not doing as much work as the same num- 
ber of men have done in previous years. Loggers com- 
plain that it takes three good men to do one man’s work, 
and even then they are so independent as to throw up 
the job at the slightest provocation. 

Hauling is progressing rapidly, and every effort is 
being made to bank the logs cut in the fore part of the 
season. 


Minor [lention. 


Considerable interest is manifested here in the meet- 
ing of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, which was 
held in Tacoma last week, at which Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser was elected president and treasurer; W. H. 
Laird, of Winona, Minn., vice-president; R. L. McCor- 
mick, Hayward, Wis., secretary, and F. S. Bell, of 
Winona, Minn., assistant secretary. 

George S. Long, who has been appointed general man- 
ager and resident director of the company at Tacoma, 
has been on the coast during the week with Messrs. 
McCormick and Bell, in company with whom he is going 
over much of the land purchased by the company. 

FE. M. Hoover, sales manager of the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company, of Little Falls, Minn., was in the city this 
week. 

J. RK. Wisdom, president of the Gem City Saw Mill 


Company, Quincy, Ill., has returned to the city from his 
trip to the woods, where he was absent for ten days. He 
reperts work progressing favorably. He departed last 
evening for Quincy. 

Charles B. March, sales manager of the Red River 
Lumber Company, of Akeley, Minn., was a visitor in the 
city this week. His company has been sawing during 
the winter. 

Thomas H. Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Shevlin are journeying through the east- 
ern states. Their trip will occupy two weeks or more. 

toscoe Horton, treasurer of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, and F, H. Jackson, of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany, Winona, Minn., were in the city Tuesday. 

Arthur R. Rogers, sales manager of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, of this city, is absent for a few days 
on business, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., Feb. 20.—The Northern Pacific road 
is running a neck and neck race with the Duluth & Iron 
Range in log hauling, though its logs go both ways—to 
Duluth and to Ashland. Superintendent Blanchard of 
this division, in talking on the matter today, gave these 
figures of the daily haul: ‘To the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, Superior, 25 cars; to Musser & Sauntry, 
Duluth, 25 cars; to W. H. Gilbert, Duluth, 25 cars; to 
Colonel Knight, Ashland, 15 cars; to the J. S. Stearns 
Lumber Company, Odanah, 15 cars, and scattering 10 
cars, making in all 115 cars, or about 1,000,000 feet. 
The road is using big 42-foot, 70,000-pound cars in this 
business, and they average 8,000 feet. In all, the con- 
tracts under way call for the delivery of about 160,000,- 
000 feet this season. 

Some of the streams are likely to be choked with logs 
in the spring. Iron river has 24,000,000 feet to be driven 
to the lake from points south of the Northern Pacific 
crossing, which is 6,000,000 feet more than has been 
taken out the stream in any previous year, and the 
Nemadji is in about the same condition. There is so 
little snow that rains will have to be depended on for a 
drivable stage. On Iron river there is more snow than 
anywhere else, about eighteen inches, and that is about 
the only part of the district where a few days of warm 
weather will not put a quietus on hauling. Several firms 
say they are on the ragged edge and will have to suspend 
operations with a few days of thawing weather. With 
a few inches of new snow they will be all right for a 
longer period. 

There are a lot of buyers here, and the market looks 
strong. Some sales are being closed, but many of the 
local manufacturers are so sure conditions are good for 
a continuance of high prices that they are selling noth- 
ing and will not until they have the lumber on the 
sticks. As near as I can learn there has been sold to 
date of the coming summer’s cut of the Duluth harbor 
mills over 100,000,000 feet, about 25 perecent of what 
they expect to get out. Of course most of these sales 
are of No. 3 grade and under, though some considerable 
transfers of high grades have been made, notably by 
Richardson & Avery, Mitchell & McClure, Swallow & 
Hopkins, Tower Logging Company and others. Swallow 
& Hopkins have just sold all their No. 2 and better at a 
little over $20, making the sale of 12,000,000 feet return 
them $250,000. This sale has been made to Chicago 
and Tonawanda parties, and the Chicago lumber will go 
through all rail from the mill, which is 120 miles north 
from Duluth, making the haul to buyers nearly 600 
miles, all rail. The balance will go by rail and lake to 
Tonawanda. The same firm has sold all its lower grades 
of white pine—10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet, leaving 
them some 10,000,000 feet of norway unsold. Their 
high-grade sale is the latest announced, though the Red 
Cliff Lumber Company, Alger, Smith & Co. and others 
are closing deals. Musser & Sauntry, LeSure Lumber 
Company, W. W. Potter, Knox Lumber Company, Clark 
& Jackson, Peyton, Kimball & Barber and some others 
have made no sales yet. 

Prices are about as follows: No. 5, $7.50 to $8; No. 
4, $12 or a little better; No. 3, about $14; No. 2 averages 
about $16 for medium widths; No. 1, $18; D stock 
and better, $30 to $31; No. 1 shop and better, $33 to $35. 
Sales to date have been pretty fairly divided between 
buyers of Chicago and those of the east, and the amount 
sold will probably prove a surprise to most men in the 
trade. The prices given here are, for the lower grades, 
about $5 higher than a year ago. 

Among buyers and other lumbermen in the market the 
past week have been these: W. G. Roberts, of Arnold 
& Co., Albany; Mr. Betts, of Buffalo; A. C. Soper, of the 
Soper Lumber Company, Chicago; N. A. Eddy, of Bay 
City, Mich.; Edward Hines, of Chicago; W. H. Gilbert, 
of Ashland; T. E. Dorr, of Saginaw; Isaac Baker, of 
Chicago; W. B. Vance, of Erie, and others. 

Articles have been filed for the Split Rock Lumber & 
Boom Company, capital $10,000, which is a branch of 
Mr. Eddy’s saw mill and lumbering operations here. 
His company is to cut extensively on the north shore 
and this corporation will improve the river and handle 
the logs. 

The shingle mill of the French River Lumber Company 


burned last week; it was a small mill, sawing for J. H. 
McArthur, of Minneapolis, and will be rebuilt at once. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Company has made contracts 
for sawing at both the Webber and Howard mills, north- 
east of Duluth a short distance, and each will cut about 
1,000,000 feet. The Webber mill is already sawing. 

There are about 30,000,000 feet of logs banked on the 
west side of Rice’s point for the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Company and Alger, Smith & Co. and as many more 
banked at points up the bay for other mills. On the 
opposite side of the river Mitchell & McClure are bank- 
ing from their Barker branch, and at Connor’s point 
logs are coming for W. H. Gilbert. In all there are 
probably 150,000,000 feet of logs now lying in the ice of 
the lower bays of this harbor. 

Timber sales are continuing, and some large ones are 
now being closed. Among these is the sale of $205,000 
worth of pine on land on the Mesaba range from Fow- 
ler, Dorr and others to the Weyerhaeuser interests, the 
deeds for which will probably be filed the coming week. 
The Tower Lumber Company has bought the timber 
interests of Rupp and Kerr, near their logging grounds, 
for $20,000. A deed has been filed transferring from 
John and George Strong, of Rockwood, Mich., to Mitch- 
ell & McClure timber in towns 63 and 64, ranges 12 and 
13, for $210,000. This deal was made last fall. 

Something like 50,000,000 feet of logs are being cut 
in Minnesota for Rat Portage, Ont., mills, besides which 
1,000,000 feet are going in at Mine Center, Ont., for a 
local mill owned by one Todd. Three of the local mining 
companies are operating mills for mine timber, ete., and 
there will be quite a demand for mining timber when 
the management of the Golden Star finds that it can 
no longer carry on operations without timber. Some 
4,000,000 feet are being gotten out for the international 
bridge at the outlet of Rainy lake, and the railroad line 
is being graded on both sides of the lake. Mosher, Camp- 
bell & Bartley are cutting much of this bridge timber in 
a mill at Bear Pass, Ont. 

A sale of 7,000,000 feet, log run, has been made by C. 
R. Ash for the John O’Brien Lumber Company to go east. 
The company has contracted about 4,500,000 feet of saw- 
ing at the Peyton, Kimball & Barber mill of logs cut 
near here, and the rest of the sale will be cut at Ash- 
land. 

A million feet of No. 4 boards have been sold by the 
C. M. Hill Lumber Company to Pittsburg parties for 
box making. 

W. H. Gilbert, in a sale made at Ashland, has cleaned 
up pretty nearly all the lumber he will saw at the Mur- 
ray mill here this year, as well as some 20,000,000 feet 
to be manufactured at Ashland. The sale includes all 
grades, both norway and white pine, and is said to 
average about $14 a thousand. Logs are coming to 
Connor’s point for the Murray mill in large quantity 
daily and the mill will start up as soon as logs can be 
rafted across the bay. 

Peyton, Kimball & Barber will this year saw only 
about 7,000,000 feet of their own timber, the remainder 
of their cut being contract sawing. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company is putting in about 
55,000,000 feet of logs this winter, for sawing here and 
at Red Cliff. Some 6,000,000 feet will be sawn for the 
Company at Hawthorne, on the Omaha road, where 
logs are now being dumped into the boom. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Feb. 20.—The Wisconsin division of 
the Northern Pacific railroad is hauling more logs this 
winter than ever before in the history of the road. 
Division Superintendent Eva says that the road now 
has contracts for hauling 260,000,000 feet of logs, the 
contract covering two years of hauling in some cases. 
At present it is hauling 1,000,000 feet of logs daily, 


taking the east and west hauls together. About 225,- ; 


000,000 feet a day are being taken to Chequamegon bay. 

Hemlock will be handled by several lumbermen on 
Chequemagon bay this season. Charles Crogster will 
have about 5,000,000 feet of logs, which will probably 
be sawed at Mowatt’s mill. W. H. Gilbert will have 
about 2,000,000 feet, and the Keystone Lumber Company 
is putting in about 4,000,000 feet. John Jacobs, of 
Washburn, uses hemlock logs almost exclusively in his 
manufacture of lumber. He is asking $11 and $13, 
which is a particularly fancy price. E. H. Brigham 
is putting in some, and R, J. Russell says he will have 
considerable hemlock by spring. The hemlock trade 
will no doubt receive quite an impetus this year. 

The largest sale of lumber made in this district 
recently was closed last week, in which W. H. Gilbert is 
the seller and the Mills-Grey-Carleton Company, and 
Ralph Gray, of Cleveland, are the purchasers. It is 
understood that this sale includes the output of the Mur- 
ray & Jones mill, at Duluth, and of the new Murray 
Lumber Company’s mill at Ashland, amounting to 
60,000,000 feet. Guy Gray, of Cleveland, was in Ashland 
last week and spent several days in conference with Mr. 
Gilbert. Last year Mr. Gilbert made a large deal 
with the same parties, when they took about 25,000,000 
feet of his stock. The deal was very satisfactory to both 
sides, as this new deal of larger proportions will indi- 
cate. It it a well known fact that Mr. Gilbert has all 
along predicted the present fancy prices for lumber— 
in fact he has refused many tempting offers, preferring 
to rely upon his own judgment regarding the market. 
His predictions regarding prices have certainly been 
fulfilled, and that he has been given the price he asked 
goes without saying. The new Murray Lumber Com- 
pany, in which Mr. Gilbert is interested, will be ready 
to saw by the opening of navigation. Mr. Gilbert’s 
present logging operations are extensive. He has over 
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400 men and 140 horses in his four largest logging 
camps, and this does not include all employed by him. 

Shepard, Morse & Co., of Boston, who have closed a 
deal for 8,000,000 feet of white pine with the John 
O’Brien Lumber Company, are new buyers in this 
section. C. Ralph Ash, of Duluth, negotiated this sale. 
The stock is to be manufactured this season. Three 
million feet of the logs are banked on the Washburn 
side of the bay. The total consideration for the stock 
is said to be about $125,000. Shepard, Morse & Co. 
have distributing yards at Burlington, Vt. The stock 
will be shipped in cargo to Tonawanda and from there 
by rail to Burlington. 

J. N. Hahn, of the J. N. Hahn Company, of Cleve- 
land, has purchased 500,000 feet of culls of the Bigelow 
Lumber Company, of Washburn. 

D. C. Thompson & Co. have sold 1,000,000 feet of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company’s No. 5 boards to 
Cleveland parties. Thompson & Co. have closed sales 
for about 6,000,000 feet all told this week. 

The Ashland Lumber Company closed a sale recently 
of 2,000,000 feet of Norway pine lumber to a Toledo firm. 
This stock is on the company’s own docks and at the 
docks of W. R. Durfee’s mill. It will be shipped as 
soon as navigation opens. 

Several buyers representing eastern concerns are in 
Ashland looking over the markets. Other buyers, rep- 
resenting smaller inland concerns, have also been en- 
deavoring to get in on the ground floor for small quan- 
tities, but it looks as though they will have to get 
their stock from the wholesalers, as most of the manu- 
facturers in the lake ports prefer keeping their stocks 
intact, selling by cargo in large blocks. 

J. H. Madden, the lumber inspector, is going to 
remain at Ashland, all reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The firm is now J. H. Madden & Co. Walter 
Ashley will have charge of the Duluth office. 

C. M. E. McClintock has received the appointment 
of Vicegerent Snark of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo for the northern half of Wisconsin. Mr. Me- 
Clintock hopes to have a class of fifteen or twenty 
lumbermen to take the Hoo-Hoo degrees in the near 
future. 

A sale of 500,000 feet of lumber was closed Saturday 
by J. S. Riek, of Coman & Rick. The stock was pur- 
chased by C. M. Betts & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and is 
from the Edward Hines Lumber Company’s stock on 
the docks of the Barker & Stewart mill. 

The Barker & Stewart mill is cutting on an average 
about 150,000 feet of lumber in the day and night run. 
About 500,000 feet has been shipped by rail from the 
mill since it began its winter run. 

Ralph Ash, a Duluth lumber inspector, was in Ash- 
land Monday. He estimates that 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber haz been shipped by rail from Duluth, Superior 
and Ashland this winter. 

The fact that a large number of buyers have placed 
orders for Canadian stock has taken several orders 
from this section that would naturally have been 
placed here. 

The Pope Lumber Company has purchased a new 
burner which will be erected at its mill before the 
spring sawing begins. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, WIs., Feb, 20.—The harvest of logs is now 
in its prime. The frost king holds sway and wards off 
the coaxing rays of old Sol. Long strings of trains 
loaded with logs and lumber are seen upon the streets 
daily, bringing in the harvest to the mills and yards in 
town. Not an unfavorable thing hinders the good work. 
A good log crop means a busy season, and that in turn 
signifies a prosperous year. In another month the 
work in the woods will be about completed so far as 
jobbers are concerned. 

A farmer living near Wausau last week brought into 
town two cork pine logs, each of which made a good 
load. One scaled 1,440 feet and the other 1010 feet. 
The smaller one was of the finest quality. 

The Underwood Veneer Company, of Wausau, is 
receiving upwards of twelve carloads of logs daily, which 
are being decked in the yards for the summer’s sawing. 
The greater part of these logs are birch and basswood. 

William Powell, who is scaling for C. P. Miller & Co., 
on Tomahawk river, reports that the output of logs on 
that stream will not reach the expected aggregate this 
season. 

W. D. Alexander came down from his camp the last 
of the week and reports that there is a great scarcity of 
men. 

Rogers & Eminons of Glidden, have sold their stock 
of hardwood logs to the John R. Davis Lumber Company, 
of Phillips. 

The new paper mill at Brokaw, near Wausau, is now 
running. When the entire plant is in operation it will 
manufacture about twenty-five tons of manila and fiber 
paper daily. 

It was expected that the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Valley Advancement Association held at Tomahawk last 
Thursday would be one of unusual interest, from the fact 
that W. H. Bradley had just returned from the east, in 
the interest of that electric railway scheme, and his 
report to the committee on railroads was anxiously 
looked for. The report was decidedly brief, however, 
from the fact that, as Mr. Bradley said, they over- 
whelmed him with inquiries and sought information 
at every point where he stopped, and it was not general 
information but facts in detail that those he went to 
see wanted. This he was not prepared to give them in 
such quantities as they desired, and he purposes when 
he has such information as he desires to return to the 
east again. He could say, however, that there seemed 


to be no lack of money, and he felt confident that the 
scheme would go through all right. 





BLACK RIVER TRADE NOTES. 


La Crosse, WIs., Feb. 21—The past week has been 
an excellent one for logging. The weather has been cool 
and there is sufficient snow so that they can haul all 
they can put on. Work on Black river is progressing 
nicely, and while they are behind for this time of the 
year, still with a couple more weeks like the past one 
they will get in all they started for. Trade is quiet, 
as is generally expected at this time in the season. 

F. A. Copeland has sold the machinery in his old 
La Crosse Lumber Company mill to W. R. Anthony, of 
Comanche, Ia. It will be shipped away as fast as sold, 
as the latter deals in that line among the mills on the 
upper Mississippi. 

Hiram Goddard left last week for Washington and 
Oregon, where he has some timber interests. He will 
remain there about a month and will acquire more 
lands while there. 

D. J. Spaulding, the Black River Falls lumberman, 
is in the city today. For several years he has been 
spending most of his time in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
where he is interested in timber. This is the first win- 
ter that he has spent in the north in four years. 

The annual meeting of the Salzer Lumber Company 
was held in this city on Saturday last and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, George Salzer; 
vice-president, H. A. Salzer; secretary, John P. Salzer; 
treasurer, Henry Doerr. A semi-annual dividend of 5 
percent was declared. This was formerly the Sawyer & 
Arnold business on the Soo line west of Minneapolis. 
George Salzer is in charge and has moved to Minne- 
apolis. 

W. W. Cargill, who now owns the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company’s business, has recently returned from 
Pine Bluff, Ark. He says that they will start their new 
mill there about the middle of March. They have two 
single bands and a double band, and expect to cut from 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 





MENOIFIUINEE RIVER DISTRICT. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 21.—There have been very few 
buyers here this week and no sales have been made. 
John Dalzell, representing the Skillings, Whitneys & 
Barnes Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., has 
been a visitor all the week. 

The Kirby, Carpenter Company has sold over 50,000,- 
000 feet of its next season’s cut. 

Perley Lowe, of Chicago, is looking after his interests 
here and at Peshtigo this week. 

There were meetings of the I. Stephenson Company 
and the Escanaba & Lake Superior railway at Wells, 
Mich., Tuesday, It was decided to extend the railroad 
forty miles to connect with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul main line, and to add new rolling stock. The 
railroad company will expend over $400,000 in improve- 
ments this year. After the connection is made the Mil- 
waukee road will use the Escanaba line for the trans- 
portation of ore. Ore docks will be constructed at Wells, 
Mich. 

For three weeks past the loggers have been doing fine 
work in the camps. The conditions have been almost 
perfect and some monster loads have been transported 
over the ice roads, The best that the loggers now hope 
for is that the break-up will not occur before March 15. 
If it lasts as long as that a good quota of timber will be 
secured. 

Cedar will not be as short as expected. Most of the 
logs, ties and poles desired will be put in, but there may 
be a shortage in posts. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 


SAGINAW AND Bay City, Micu., Feb. 20.—F. E. Brad- 
ley has began the work of overhauling his mill and 
putting it in shape for the season’s run. The Kern 
Manufacturing Company will have a full stock of pine 
and C. C, Barker will have a pretty full stock with the 
15,000,000 feet of pine to come to his mill from the Soo. 

In addition to the 7,000,000 feet which the Central 
Lumber Company is putting in this winter in Gladwin 
county, and which will come to the mill to be cut, the 
company is negotiating for logs at other points in 
northern Michigan and it is fair to presume a pretty 
full stock will be assured. 

Robert King, of Lapeer, the bonanza shingle dealer of 
northeastern Michigan, has been here and along the 
Huron shore the last week closing contracts for shingles. 
He says shingles will sell about 10 cents a thousand 
higher this year than last year. He has been engaged in 
the shingle business-a good many years and has made 
good money at it. 

Hon, Arthur Hill and Mrs. Hill sailed for Europe a 
week ago. They expect to remain abroad six months. 
The St. Anthony Lumber Company, of which Mr. Hill 
is president, will manufacture about 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber this year. The Arthur Hill Company, operat- 
ing in Georgian bay waters, has sold all of its logs. 
The Madera Lumber Company, of California, of which 
Mr. Hill is president, is operating its new mill, and 
all of his interests are so well organized that he can 
enjoy himself abroad without worry. 

F. W. Gilchrist, the well known Alpena lumberman, 
has gone south for a two months’ jaunt and may go as 
far as Cuba. 

The old saw mill plant of fhe Winona Salt & Lumber 
Company, at Tawas, is being dismantled, the machinery 
having been sold. The plant has been idle since 1893. 


It is one of the pioneer saw mills of the Lake Huron 
shore. 

W. A. Miller has purchased the box factory at Vernon 
which has been idle three years, and it resumes opera- 
tions this week. Mr. Miller has bought a large quan- 
tity of timber in that vicinity and will give employment 
to sixty hands. 

Complaint is made that large quantities of logs, 
cedar ties and posts are being cut this winter on state 
tax lands. It is charged that in cases where the tres- 
pass agent finds timber has been cut on state lands 
a settlement is made with the contractor and the state 
invariably gets the short end of the deal. 

Eddy Bros. & Co. and the Eddy interests are fitting 
up the finest suite of oflice apartments in Bay City, in 
the Crapo block. The outfit consists of five rooms 
which will be occupied by Eddy Bros. & Co., Eddy, 
Avery & Eddy and the Penobscot Mining Company. 
Then there are private offices of Selwyn, Charles A., 
Charles F. and Newell A Eddy, and Howard L. Shaw. 
On - same floor the estate of John F. Eddy also has 
an office. 


Charles F. Marsac, of Bay City, has gone to Little - 


Current, Ont., where he will have charge of the mill 
of Connolly Bros. the coming season. A number of 
men will go from this city to work in the mill when 
it is ready for operation. 

The Shelldrake Lumber Company, operating at White- 
fish bay, is putting in 30,000,000 feet of logs. 

There is not an hour in the day that Wickes Bros. 
are not turning away business. The big plant is run- 
ning full time, with a full force and business was 
never better. The firm is doing a lot of work for out- 
side concerns, including machinery for a number of 
southern plants. This firm has bought the extensive 
planing mill and sash and door plant of the defunct 
firm of O’Donnell, Spencer & Co., at Saginaw. The 
plant was operated a portion of last season by the 
Brewer Lumber Company, which leased it while its own 
new plant was being built. It will be remembered 
that O'Donnell, Spencer & Co. failed two years ago, and 
the property has since been in the hands of trustees. 
Wickes Bros. will take out the machinery with the 
exception of the power and place the site, which con- 
tains eighteen acres and extensive buildings, on the 
market. The plant represents an original investment 
of $125,000. 

C. L. Sheldon, of Bay City, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Eddy-Sheldon Company, is prospecting in 
Texas. 





BUILDING A NEW MILL. 

The Longyear Lake Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized at Duluth, Minn., to build and operate a saw mill 
at Longyear lake on the Great Northern railway near 
Hibbing, Minn. The parties interested in the new com- 
pany are D. C. Thompson and Arthur Thompson, of 
Duluth, and V. F. Mashek and Joseph Miksak, of Chi- 
cago, the two latter being identified with the Pilsen 
Lumber Company, of this city. The foundations for 
the mill are in place and the machinery on the way, 
and it is the intention to have the mill running by 
May 1. The equipment will be modern in every respect 
and is being furnished by the Filer & Stowell Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Pilsen Lumber Company has secured about 
40,000,000 feet of standing timber, mostly white pine, 
which will be logged and sawed at the new mill. The 
timber is located along the Great Northern railway, 
and the logs will be hauled by that road. Four camps 
are now in operation and logs are being dumped into 
the lake at a rapid rate. The lumber cut at Longyear 
lake can be shipped direct by rail to points of consump- 
tion or to Duluth for reshipment by water to eastern 
points. ’ 


RECORD-BREAKING SALES OF LUIIBER. 


W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, Wis., the “norway king,” 
was in the city this week, and was a welcome visitor at 
the office of the American Lumberman. He expected to 
leave for the south in a few days in company with his 
family for a little recreation in New Orleans, Florida 
and other southern points. Mr. Gilbert confirmed the 
sale which is mentioned in this week’s Ashland corre- 
spondence, of 60,000,000 feet of lumber to the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company and to Ralph Gray, of Cleve- 
land, and which is the largest sale of lumber so far 
reported this year. Mr. Gilbert states that he expects 
to cut this lumber into such sizes as the Cleveland 
parties desire—a very advantageous arrangement for 
them as regards long and large timbers, in which they 
deal largely, and which Mr. Gilbert is prepared to get 
out in short order, as his office and camps are con- 
nected with the mill by long-distance ’phone. The Cleve- 
land parties on their part agree to keep the mill docks 
reasonably clear of lumber so as not to interfere with 
the continuous operation of the mills, and they are in 
position to do this, owning or controlling a fleet of about 
twenty vessels, some of which will be rigged especially 
for the handling of long timbers. These will be cut 
from both white pine and norway. 

Mr. Gilbert has also been making some good-sized 
timber sales—one to the Alexander-Edgar Company, of 
Iron River, Wis., amounting to $27,000; one of $33,000 
to the Superior Lumber Company, of Ashland, Wis., who 
will manufacture it in the new mill which is being 
erected in that city, and a third sale of $5,000 worth of 
timber to the Muskeg Lumber Company, Hornersville. 
Wis. All this timber was fully 50 percent norway, and 
the price was figured at $5.50 for stumpage. Mr. Gil- 
bert still owns about 175,000,000 feet of timber tribu- 
tary to lumbering points at the head of Lake Superior, 
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NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The John Arpin Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Wis., has purchased about 40,000 acres of land in Chip- 
pewa and Sawyer counties, that state, tributary to a 
mill the company is erecting on a railroad running 
north of Bruce about eight or ten miles. The mill 
will be situated about two miles from Bruce, on Mad 
creek. W. R. McMillan, formerly of Frazee, Minn., 
has been engaged as manager for this plant, and owns 
some stock in the company. ‘The other members are 
about the same as the John Arpin Lumber Company, 
being as follows: D. J. Arpin, president; A. M. Arpin, 
vice-president, and EK. P. Arpin, secretary and _ treas- 
urer. The mill will be equipped with a band and a 
resaw, and it is expected will be in operation about 
May 1. From 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet a year will be 
manufactured after the company gets thoroughly 
started, but probably there will be only about 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 feet cut this year. 

Wickes Brothers, of Saginaw, Mich., have just pur- 
chased the woodworking plant formerly operated by 
O'Donnell, Spencer & Co., at Saginaw, which concern 
failed a couple of years ago. ‘The plant consists of a 
fine planing mill with a box factory attached, and also 
a large and finely equipped sash and door factory. The 
building is a well constructed two-story affair, with 
brick engine house and brick boiler house; also dry 
kilns attached and contains a fine power equipment. It 
is the purpose of Wickes Brothers to offer the plant 
for sale, either as a whole or in part, and the land and 
buildings will also be disposed of. As this plant is 
located on two main lines of railway, it is an excellent 
opportunity for anyone wishing to start a woodworking 
plant. 

William Dollar, a wealthy lumberman of Marquette 
Mich., has organized the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Com- 
pany, at Coeur d’Aline, Idaho, in partnership with 
Danaher & Melendy, and will build a saw mill to have 
a daily capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber on the line of 
the Northern Pacific railway. The company has 
recently purchased 10,000 acres of land about fifty miles 
up the St. Mary’s river from Lake Coeur d’Alene. The 
capital stock of the concern is $50,000. 

A bill providing for the construction of a dam across 
Rainy Lake river has been introduced by Judge Morris 
and reported upon favorably by Representative Fletcher, 
of the interstate and foreign commerce committee. 

W. F. Bernard & Co., of Redding, Ia., whose lumber 
yard at that point was recently devastated by fire, will 
rebuild. 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


Menominee river lumbermen, in their efforts to “make 
hay while the sun shines,” are said to be hauling logs 
by moonlight, to make the most of the recent favorable 
logging weather. Some of the concerns have had two 
shifts of men working in the camps, one by day and 
the other at night, which is said to be unprecedented in 
the history of lumbering in the Menominee river valley. 
In spite of every effort, however, it is estimated that 
the cut will not exceed that of last year, but will be 
about 400,000,000 feet. 

Logging contractors are said to be offering as high as 
$45 a month for men to load and unload logs during 
the hauling season in the West Superior district. 

It is estimated that about 100,000,000 feet of logs will 
be cut and hauled to the mills in Leelanaw county, 
Michigan, this winter. 

Stitt & Howe, loggers of Hibbing, Minn., are this 
winter taking the first pine out of the Sturgeon lake 
region and expect to bank 13,000,000 feet of pine this 
winter. The logs are driven via Sturgeon, Bear, Little 
Fork and Big Fork rivers to the Canadian border. 

The Moore-Calkins Company, of Port Wing, Wis., is 
having 12,000,000 feet of logs put in this winter to be 
manufactured at its Port Wing mill. 

The Rogers & Emmons Lumber Company, of Glidden, 
Wis., recently sold its cut of 7,000,000 feet of white pine 
logs and has now sold its hardwood logs to the John 
R. Davis Lumber Company, of Phillips, Wis. 





SALES OF TIMBER LAND. 


At a recent meeting of the executors of the will of the 
late M. T. Jones, of Houston, Tex., 29,366 acres of Lou- 
isiana timber land were sold for $10 an acre. 

James 8. Rutherford, of Scottsburg, Ind., has pur- 
chased over 1,000 acres of land in Scott county, that 
state, and has contracted for the purchase of about 
2,000 acres more. 

0. J. Boisseau, of Dinwiddie, Va., has sold to T. B. 
Vest, of Petersburg, 3,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
stump in Dinwiddie county at the rate of $3 a thousand 
feet stumpage. 

P. C. Balkey, of St. Louis, Mo., recently purchased 
20,000 acres of timber land in Madison parish, Louisi- 
ana. The land is heavily timbered and it is understood 
that the purchaser will erect saw mills on the property. 
The price paid was $2.50 an acre. 

Straus Bros, & Co., bankers, of Ligonier, Ind., pur- 
chased some months ago 1,030 acres of timber land near 
Lafontaine, Grant county, in that state, for $66,000. 
The walnut timber on the tract has been sold to a New 
York wholesale house for $55,000 and Straus Bros. have 
now sold 400 acres of the land without the timber for 
$26,000. The land also contains elm and oak timber. A 
profit of $15,000 has already been made on the invest- 
ment and the firm still owns 640 acres, to say nothing of 
the timber. 


Hemlock Department. 


Call for Hemlock Manufacturers’ [eeting. 


A general meeting of the hemlock manufacturers of 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan will be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Thursday morning, March 1, in the 
Plankinton house club rooms. All who are interested 
in the welfare of hemlock products are cordially invited 
and requested to be present. Through arrangements 
with the Milwaukee Association of Jobbers & Manu- 
facturers the association has secured a special rate for 
this meeting of one and one-fifth fare for the round 
trip. To secure the benefit of the reduced rate mem- 
bers should pay full fare going, taking a certificate 
(not a receipt) from the railroad agent, and at the 
meeting a membership card will be furnished to be pre- 
sented at the offices of the Association of Jobbers & 
Manufacturers, rooms 45 to 49 University building, 
where the delegate will register, present his railroad 
certificate, which certificate will be certified, and a re- 
turn ticket can then be purchased at one-fifth fare. 
Tickets are good going to Milwaukee on February 22 
to 28 inclusive and good returning up to March 8. As 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Wisconsin 
meets at Milwaukee on February 27 and 28, this will 
give those who wish to attend both meetings an oppor- 
tunity to do so without additional expense. 

In connection with the call, Secretary Shepard says: 
“Whether a member of this association or net, if you are 
interested in hemlock attend the meeting and help to 
arrange matters that will govern sales for the ensuing 
season’s business, which promises to be large in volume. 
The association also elects new oflicers to serve for the 
ensuing year, and as the life of an association depends 
upon its officers, kindly be present and cast a vote for 
your choice,” 





rower" 
Views of a Manufacturer. 

Anent the subject of the merchantable grade in hem- 
lock, as adopted by the Michigan Hemlock Associa- 
tion, une of the leading manufacturers of that state and 
a member of the association takes issue with the criti- 
cisms of that grade contained in the last issue of the 
Lumberman, and to a representative of the paper has the 
following to say regarding the matter: 

As an active member of the Michigan Hemlock Associa- 
tion I have read with a good deal of interest the article in 
the Lumberman of February 17, under the head of “The 
Grade of Merchantable” and, while to a greater or less 
extent it is “thrashing over old straw,”’ I beg leave to differ 
somewhat from a few of the statements made therein and 
the conclusions drawn from them. 

In the first place this idea of making a grade called 
“merchantable” was taken from the policy pursued by the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers, who for a long time were 


apparently the only ones manufacturing hemlock at a profit, - 


and, as no money had ever been made by Michigan manufac- 
turers in that line, it would seem from a business standpoint 
— the Pennsylvania practice would be a good one to fol- 
ow. 

As I understand it, the term merchantable has nothing 
whatever to do in defining grades which have hitherto been 
made, but is a term to indicate a certain grade the defini- 
tion of which is given under the rules of grading of the 
hemlock association. ‘The definition given therein may not 
be specific enough, but the association would thank any one 
of its friends among the retailers who will define the grade 
a7 enough to cover the stock which would naturally go 
nto it. 

The argument advanced that under such grading the qual- 
ity of two different lots may vary as much as 25 percent 
has no weight whatever when the well known fact is con- 
sidered that this same inequality exists under the grading 
desired by the retail associations. This condition works 
no disadvantage to any one except the manufacturer who is 
so unfortunate as to have poor timber, for under whatever 
rule stock igs graded the retail dealer will sooner or later 
learn to purchase his stock where he receives the most value 
for his money. 

I do not agree with the Lumberman that this inspection 
is simply temporary, for certainly the results arrived at so 
far have been so eminently satisfactory to the manufac- 
turers that I do not know of a single member of the associa- 
tion who is in favor of changing it. Moreover, the trade in 
Ohio and Indiana demands that inspection and it is Michigan 
alone that appears to be dissatisfied. 

Furthermore, I understand that a merchantable grade of 
piecestuff is not objectionable to at least a large portion of 
the Michigan trade itself, so this puts the objection on 
boards and strips alone. The association in attempting to 
define this grade based its views on the supposition that 
inch hemlock was fit only for sheathing purposes, and when 
the trade asks the wholesalers to sort and grade up lumber 
so as to furnish — flooring, shiplap, ete., out of hem- 
lock, they are asking for something which the Lord in his 
gracious goodness never intended this wood to be used for, 
and if there is any portion which can be used for something 
better than sheathing the retailer should consider himself 
fortunate to that extent. 

do not understand why the grading and inspection 
adopted by the hemlock association should be considered 
so objectionable by the retailers that they should deem it 
necessary to adopt resolutions condemning it when, if the 
statements made by some who are not members of the asso- 
ciation are true, there is enough stock of the old grading to 
satisfy all demands. . 

There is one statement I especially wish to make. I think 
I voice the sentiment of the entire association when I say 
that its rules of grading were not adopted to annoy the retail 
dealers and that if some wholesalers have used it to that 
end they certainly have gone outside the province of the 
association. The grading was adopted principally because 
we could not see how the business could be profitably car- 
ried on under any other system, and certainly past experi- 
ence justified that view. It also eliminated the possibility 
of complaints and, as the entire contention in the end 
resolves itself into a matter of price, certainly no injustice 
is done the retailer when we ask him to take a certain grade 
of stock, specifying what that grade shall be, at a price 
which is regulated accordingly. 

I would repeat that the association would thank its friends 
in the retail trade if they will suggest any rules specific 
enough to cover the objectionable points. 


One of the chief objects of association rules is to 
secure uniformity in grading so that uniformity in 
prices may follow. If a grade is produced which varies 
so greatly as the Michigan merchantable grade is alleged 
to do, its values rests, as is admitted by the manu- 
facturer quoted above, upon the merits of}each particu- 
lar: stock. Each stock, therefore, must either find a 


market or not, at a given price, according as to its 
quality; or must sell at any price that will move it. 
lt would seem, therefore, that the only point gained 
by the present inspection is to fix a basis for sales 
which will not admit of enforceable claims. 

We believe that the opinion expressed above as to 
the quality of hemlock is too narrow a one. Last of 
the Michigan field in Pennsylvania and west of that 
field in Wisconsin, inch hemlock is used for other pur- 
poses than sheathing boards. Concerns in both of these 
fields get out hemlock price lists almost as varied as 
the white pine lists showing hemlock carried in almost 
every form of worked lumber—flooring, siding, and the 
Jike. What can be done in Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin, especially the latter, should be entirely practicable 
in Michigan, and would indicate a value of the wood 
and adaptability for varied uses far above that sug- 
gested by our manufacturing friend. 





Hemlock Manufacturers Complain of Railroads. 


The hemlock lumber manufacturers along the Wiscon- 
sin Central railroad in Wisconsin complain bitterly 
of the fact that the railroad allows the paper mills of 
Appleton, Neenah, and the Wisconsin river valley to 
ship out merchantable timber for pulp wood, thus 
increasing by the competition the price of hemlock logs, 
and also reducing the available supply of hemlock tim- 
ber for future saw mill operations. 

At a meeting of the Northwestern Hemlock Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Milwaukee last summer, a 
committee, of which Secretary I’. W. Shepard was a 
member, was appointed to confer with the freight officials 
of the Wisconsin Central railroad and endeavor to have 
the lumbermen’s rights protected, and _ incidentally 
demonstrate to the railroad officials that their interests 
were identical with those of the lumbermen. It resulted 
that no relief was afforded, and the matter was only 
aggravated. Mr. Shepard gave the American Lumber- 
man representative the following view of the situation: 


About twelve carloads a day of so-called pulp wood goes by 
our office every morning, originating at Chelsea and at Rip 
Lake, and it makes my heart ache to see over two-thirds 
of it, consisting of the tinest hemlock saw logs, for which we 
would be glad to pay a good price, going to the paper mills to 
be used for pulp, while unmerchantabie stuff would do the 
paper mills just as much good. ‘I'he railroads should restrict 
the size of the hemlock that they allow to be carried at wood 
rates, and inspectors should be stationed at every loading 
point to see that only the shaky butts, smail logs and tops 
are shipped. We want the railroads to discriminate between 
saw logs and pulp wood, and not allow our resources to be 
shipped out from under our noses, as is now being done. We 
claim that the railroad, by allowing the best timber to go 
out in this way, is shortening the life of the lumber industry 
along the line. We are manufacturers of Jumber and ship 
in a great many logs also, thus affording two classes of 
traflic for the railroads. None of our lumber goes out at a 
rate less than 10 cents a hundred pounds. We are also ship- 
ping in supplies. We have over 200 men at work and run 
a general store here at Chelsea that last year handled over 
$50,000 worth of merchandise, which was shipped in at 
merchandise rates. 

In addition we shipped in large numbers of carloads of 
feed, hay and other camp supplies as well as mill supplies. 
Only a small part of our men live here. ‘hey reside at other 
points along the line and are continually going back and 
forth, incidentally furnishing a passenger traflic for the 
railroad. In fact, it is such industries that largely furnish 
the entire business for the railroad, and it should be to the 
railroad’s interests, we think, to encourage and do every- 
thing they can to continue the life of these institutions. If 
the railroads continue to allow our forest resources to be 
shipped out as pulp wood, the price of lumber will have to 
be still further advanced and the consumer will have to 
stand the increased cost forced upon us by the extra cost of 
raw material. 

The pulp manufacturers pay $2.75 a cord for what they call 
pulp wood. It is equivalent to more than lumbermen can 
afford to pay for Jogs and come out even. The pulp wood 
material is cut into four and eight foot lengths and boys, 
girls, old men and cripples are at work cutting down the 
best saw logs and bringing them in to the station with 
ponies, old and decrepid horses, and, in fact, in any way 
possible in lots of one or two at a time. Lumbering cannot 
be carried on in this way. It takes a large investment of 
capital in mills, roads, horses, sleds, etc. When the railroads 
allow our best timber to be shipped out in this manner they 
discourage the investment of capital along their lines and 
are encouraging foreign institutions without a dollar of 
capital invested to come in and take away our resources. 

There isn’t a lumberman but would be glad to see the 
pulp men take out the shaky butts and tops, and in fact 
everything that cannot be used to make lumber. They would 
encourage settlers to bring in such stuff, but it is our best 
saw logs that they take and it is these that we don’t want 
to see used up in this way. The pulp men claim that they 
are taking away only the waste, but it isn’t so. ‘The fact is 
we saw mill men are wasting nothing these days of goud de- 
mand. Everything that will make lumber is used, and the 
small stuff is converted into shingles and lath; and we even 
sell our slabs and mill wood. 

Last fall our committee from the Northwestern Hemlock 
Manufacturers ‘Association visited the general freight agent 
of the Wisconsin Central railroad and laid our claims before 
him. He agreed to adjust the matter and did issue a circu- 
lar restricting the size of stuff that could be shipped on 
common wood rate, which prohibited the taking out of saw 
logs. As soon as this was done the millionaire paper mill 
men bore down on him, claiming that they were making a 
traffic out of worthless stuff, and that they should have 
their old rate or they would be ruined. ‘This was not so, 
and the paper manufacturers knew it at the time. They 
succeeeded in gaining their point, however, and the only 
benefit that we derived out of it was an advance in our log 
hauling rate of from $2 to $6 a car and an advance of 1 cent 
a hundred on our shipments of manufactured lumber out of 
here, while the restrictions on pulp wood were withdrawn 
and our best timber continues to go out as pulp wood. We 
are now worse off than we were before. I believe if the 
officials of the railroad could only see what is going out of 
this station and all stations along the line in this section as 
hemlock pulp wood they would quickly come to the realization 
that they are doing the lumber industry a great injustice 
and injuring their own interests as well. It is surely @ 
shortsighted policy on the part of the railroad. 

This is a subject that I believe should be agitated by the 
American Lumberman. It is a situation of affairs that the 
lumbermen in the Wisconsin valley will be experiencing in @ 
short time, now that paper mills are going in there. They 
will soon find that they are having the same trouble that we 
are. The railroads must be shown wherein their interests lie, 
or it will soon be impossible for hemlock lumber manufac- 
turers to do business where these conditions prevail. 
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COAST SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS’ MEET. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—The annual meeting of 
the executive committee of the Washington Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association was held in the par- 
lors of the Rainier Grand hotel, this city, this after- 
noon, 

The following executive committeemen, representing 
every county association in the state, were present: 
K. J. MeNeely and Ralph Metcalf, of Tacoma; C. E. 
Patten, of Seattle; F. P. Kellogg and C. Charles, of 
Ballard; J. R. O’Donnell, of Elma; George W. Loggie 
and D. H. De Can, of New Whatcom; G. K. Hiatt, of 
Edgecomb; R. P. Caithness and C. E. Hill, of Everett; 
A. Van Tuyl, of Sterling; H. G. Richardson, of Olym- 
pia; S. E. Smith, of Marysville; F W. Luedinghaus, of 
Dryad; M. L. Card, of Sherlock; E. E. Lytle, of Bothell, 
and U. K. Loose, of Snohomish. 

The following officers were elected: President, E. J. 
McNeely, of Tacoma; vice-president, G. K. Hiatt, of 
Edgecomb; treasurer, C. E. Patten, of Seattle; secre- 
tary, Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle. 

The president and secretary were re-elected by accla- 
mation, and a vote of thanks was tendered the retiring 
and re-elected officers for the successful work of the 
association the past year. The secretary reported the 
association to be in good shape, the membership show- 
ing a healthy increase and all standing firmly together. 

On motion of Mr. Patten the prices adopted in Janu- 
ary were ordered maintained until further notice, and 
it was also decided that hereafter ten days’ notice of 
a change be given to the trade. The secretary was 
instructed to correspond with the white pine inspection 
bureau to enlist its services in the adjustment of claims 
for poorly made shingles. After discussion of minor 
matters the meeting adjourned subject to call of the 
president. 





THE SOUND DISTRICT. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Feb. 15.—The problem or conun- 
drum most frequently propounded in western Washing- 
ton at the present time is, what are the Weyerhaeuser 
people going to do with their timber? So far the ques- 
tion lacks an authentic answer, though any amount of 
suggestions are made as to what they should do. 
George 8. Long, of Eau Claire, Wis., has arrived in 
Tacoma and will manage the affairs of this company in 
Washington. He carries with him the impress of a 
man of ability and one has an idea that he will wear. 
All rumors to the contrary, it can be said that nothing 
has been decided upon as to manufacturing. It is a 
large proposition to organize a force to look after 900,- 
000 acres of timber land in the state of Washington. 

The conditions of the lumber and shingle market 
along the coast are for the most part healthy. Perhaps 
the want of vessels is the worst feature and that prom- 
ises badly. Not only is there a shortage, but the rates 
are excessive, judged by those that have prevailed in 
the past. Rates from Puget sound to southern Cali- 
fornia ports have advanced until they are now on a $7 
basis, being an increase of $2.50 from the rates at one 
time prevailing, while lumber has not increased so 
much, 

Foreign cargoes are being held firm at $10 for a 
basis price and there seems to be no trouble about secur- 
ing the price, though there is about securing ships. 

The phenomenal feature of the year so far has been 
the increase in the car trade as reported by the rail- 
roads from western Washington. It shows that double 
the number of cars were shipped in January, 1900, that 
there were during the same month in 1899. It is evi- 
dent that the eastern demand will be very heavy this 
year. As an example of present conditions is the state- 
ment that one saw mill in Washington opened up for 
this year with orders enough on hand to keep it run- 
ning for three or four months, viz., 3,000,000 feet. The 
major portion of it will go to Iowa. The railroads are 
buying heavily, though in some lines there seems to 
have been a falling off. This applies to framing stuff 
for car building. At one time there was considerable 
demand for this class of stock, but at present there are 
no buyers. It seems quite probable that the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Northwestern and Burling- 
ton lines will buy more heavily on the coast this year 
than before. 

Shingles are in good demand and buyers stand ready 
to take all that are manufactured at once. There is 
a strong rivalry among buyers to make contracts with 
the mills for their season’s output at market prices. 
There is a strong tendency to advance prices, which 
the shingle manufacturers’ association opposes at 
the present time. The reason for this attitude is that 
the forcing up of prices at the present time is being 
done by dealers adverse to the association, with a view 
of controlling the situation. Shipments of shingles 
for January were in excess of the same month in 1899; 
in fact, more than twice as many. While the number of 
shingle mills in western Washington is greater than 
ever before, the question of securing timber for them 
all is a serious one. Any estimate made on the daily 
capacity of the mills is and always was misleading. 
Labor is paid better today in the mills and woods of 
the Pacific coast than in any other lumber district in the 


world. In one logging camp on Puget sound the aver- 
age daily wages is $2.65, and the men are not up to 
the grade of first class men in many instances. 

The log market is strong. Cedar logs are especially 
desirable property. On Gray’s harbor logs are higher 
than ever before, and the same can be said of the Colum- 
bia river log market. 

Col, C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, is in southern California, regaining 
his health. 

C. F. White,manager of the Gray’s Harbor Commercial 
Company, Cosmopolis, is in San Francisco on a business 
trip. : 





HARDWOOD PROSPERITY. 


San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 17.—The lumber market 
is in a far better condition than it has been for some 
time past, and every indication points toward a_prob- 
able advance in quotations before very long. The man- 
ufacturers and dealers generally feel that the coming 
spring months will see the lumber trade in excellent 
condition, as the reports from all over this state and 
coast show an era of prosperity about at hand. The 
expert shipments are heavy and promise to be more so 
as the next few months pass into history. The Hawaiian 
islands are not calling for so much now, especially 
from Honolulu, on account of the bubonic plague which 
is greatly affecting the trade with the islands. But this 
effect will be but transitory and the first week of March 
will find the old conditions of trade in force with even 
heavier and more exacting calls. Eureka is sending 
shipload after shipload to the islands, and the manu- 
facturers are receiving orders by each post which 
promise to keep their mills on extended time for some 
weeks to come. 

Shingles of the redwood variety from Mendocino and 
Humboldt counties are moving eastward in great quan- 
tities, and bid fair to become a great factor in the lum- 
ber trade of this state. There is no better shingle on 
the world’s market today, and eastern and foreign 
users are awakening as never before to its superior 
qualities. The Humboldt County Mills are working on 
extended hour shifts. In speaking of the Humboldt red- 
wood shingle manufacture, there is a little item of inter- 
est to the users of redwood shingles in the eastern 
states. It is that Robert L. Haughey has purchased 
the entire interests of J. G. Loveren as far as the man- 
ufacture of shingles is concerned. Mr. Loveren was the 


_ pioneer in the eastern introduction of the redwood shin- 


gle, and has made a fortune in the pioneering move- 
ment. His successor is ably fitted to continue the work. 

The hardwood market here is about where it was at 
the last report. It is shameful the way in which prices 
are cut and sales made, and there seems but one pros- 
pect opening before these dealers who persist in carry- 
ing out their ideas of active business competition. They 
are actually selling hardwood lumber from the eastern 
depots at perhaps a profit of $2 a thousand, so that 
their future looks a trifle dingy. There are two dealers 
here who are wide-awake and progressive, and reaping 
the benefit of their admirable foresight, but it must be 
only a matter of a short time before some two or three 
firms will be forced to the wall. 

The De Haven Lumber Company has contracted with 
the Pine foundry of Eureka for a bull donkey for its 
Mendocino county timber preserves. The same foundry 
has also closed arrangements to make and ship a large 
order of saw mill machinery for the Excelsior Lumber 
Company. The lately completed shingle mill which has 
been constructed on the site of its old one recently 
destroyed by fire, is now running full time. 

The United States division of forestry is about to com- 
mence its spring labors in this state’s redwood timber 
lands. The division is to study redwood reforestration 
possibilities and the coast redwood men are taking a 
large and growing interest in the work. 

B. H. Forman has sold his planing mill in Nevada 
City to Rice & Walter Lewis, who will improve the 
plant and carry out the large business which it enjoys. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Company is at work on plans 
for the new Madera mill and box factory. Work will 
commence before long and the plant will be one of the 
most modern ones on this coast. 

Placerville will have a box factory within this 
month. A large and commodious one is being erected 
there by J. & J. Blair, and the prospects for a large 
and remunerative business are excellent. 

The De Haven Lumber Company expects to com- 
mence operations at its mill in Mendocino county. 
Machinery is being ordered and the mill, which has 
been closed down for some years, will soon be humming. 





BIG JANUARY BUSINESS. 


CosMopPoLis, WASH., Feb. 14.—Our trade this year 
opened up a month earlier than ever before. Almost 
without exception in the past January has been a dull 
month, practically nothing doing in the way of car 
shipments, but this year our January trade was as 
good as that of December, and the December trade as 
good as that of November. However, February so far 
is less active thaan January, and we are disposed to 
think that the yard buyer placed his orders earlier 
than usual this season, which accounts for the activity 
last month. We think, too, that the mild winter and 
the cold spell in the east during the last twenty days 
have had quite an influence. The demand is certainly 
better than it was a year ago and, generally speaking, 
the conditions are much more satisfactory than then. 
At that time we were selling on an advancing market, 
and now we are in position to get the advance that 
was made some months ago. Everything here indicates 
that we are going to have a very active spring business. 

Grays Harsor COMMERCIAL Co, 


Obituary. 


M. E Block. 


A telegram from Hot Springs, Ark., on Tuesday of 
this week, announced the death of Marx E. Block, man- 
ager for the Roach & Musser Manufacturing Company 
at Kansas City, Mo., at St. Joseph’s Infirmary in Hot 
Springs at three o’clock that morning. Mr. Block had 
been at Hot Springs a little less than four weeks. His 
complaint was diagnosed as general tuberculosis. He 
had not been in good health for about two years, but 
his condition was not considered at all serious until 
recently. Mr. Block was unmarried and about thirty- 
five years of age. Two sisters and two brothers sur- 
vive him. His oldest sister, Miss Lucy, who has been 
his constant companion for years and to whom he was 
thoroughly devoted, attended him during his last sick- 
ness. The remains were brought to Muscatine, Ia., 
where Mr. Block was born and where he resided until 
he moved to Kansas City. The funeral was held on 





_ Thursday afternoon from the residence of his nephew, 


Fred O. Block, Rev. Parry Thomas, of the Episcopal 
church, conducting the services. 

Marx E. Block was born at Muscatine, Ia., on 
October 30, 1864, and entered the employ of the Mus- 
catine Sash & Door Company in the fall of 1899 as 
traveling salesman. After two years of successful work 
in that capacity he was given charge of the Kansas 
City business, conducted under the name of the Roach 
& Musser Manufacturing Company. This position he 
held with credit to himself and perfect satisfaction to 
his business associates. It was characteristic of him 
that he was thorough in all his work. He mastered the 
details of the business and then prosecuted it with all 














THE LATE M. E. BLOCK. 


the energy and enthusiasm of which he was possessed. 
The steady growth of the Kansas City business under 
his management is the best testimonial of his ability 
that can be given. 

Speaking of the personal characteristics of Mr. Block, 
W. L. Roach, manager of the Muscatine Sash & Door 
Company, who had been associated with him for a num- 
ber of years, said to a representative of the Lumber- 
man in St. Louis this week: “He was a young man of 
unusual merit; the soul of integrity and a truer, nobler, 
more lovable man I never knew.” 

The untimely death of Mr. Block is deeply regretted 
and mourned by a host of friends in the lumber busi- 
ness, and to members of the Lumberman force who knew 
him, the announcement brought a feeling of personal 
loss. 





The Late Louis DeMontcourt. 


Last week we gave the salient facts concerning the 
murder of Louis DeMontcourt, of the firm of DeMont- 
court & O’Hara, Cairo, Ill. We take pleasure herewith 
in presenting a portrait of Mr. DeMonicourt, which we 
think will be appreciated by his many friends in the 
hardwood manufacturing and consuming trades. 

Little is known in this country of Mr. DeMontcourt’s 
early life prior to his appearance as a shingle maker 
in western Kentucky. It is said that he was of high 
birth and an officer in the French army and that some 
political upheaval made it necessary for him to leave 
his native land ‘The story goes that he came abso- 
lutely penniless to this country and buried himself in 
the forests of western Kentucky just south of Cairo, 
where he made a living with his own hands by riving 
out shingles, gradually increasing his output and 
employing assistance until he was a shingle manufac- 
turer, and then branched out into hardwoods and began 
the career as a hardwood merchant which was terminated 
two weeks ago. 

His partner, George E. O’Hara, informs us that the 
business of DeMontcourt & O’Hara will not change, for 
the present at least, Mr. DeMontcourt’s interests being 
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represented by his estate. Mr. O’Hara is a thoroughly 
equipped business man and, though he will have a heavy 
additional burden, it can be predicted that the busi- 
ness will move on prosperously under his guidance. 

Testifying to the regard in which Mr. DeMontcourt 
was held by his business associates in Cairo, the Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange of that city—of which W. E. 
Smith, of the Three States Lumber Company, is presi- 
dent; E. C. Allen, of the Chicago Lumber & Box Com- 
pany, is vice-president, and F. P. Walsh, of E. Sond- 
heimer & Co., is secretary-treasurer—at a recent meeting 
adopted the following resolutions: 


It is with sincere sorrow and deep regret that we record 
the death of Louis DeMontcourt, which occurred in Pemiscot 
county, Missouri, February 8, 1900. A charter member of 
this exchange, an enthusiastic worker among its members, a 
representative citizen of Cairo and promoter of its lumber 
interests has been stricken down in the fullness of manhood. 
leaving with us many sad hearts which mourn our departed 
brother. A man of honor and integrity, strong in his con- 
victions of right and wrong, he possessed that attribute of 
personal magnetism which formed among his associates and 
fellow men ties of friendship that even death cannot sever. 
His life’s work is ended, but there are left many pleasant 
recollections and memories which our hearts hold dear in 
sweet reverence. He has crossed the river that bounds the 
unknown shore, there to rest in peace, guided on his last 
journey by Him who doeth all things well. 
“Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing ; 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness ; 

So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one 
another— 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence.” 

So is it with us all. We know not at what hour we may 
be called. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Louis DeMontcourt this 
exchange has lost a worthy member, a man of strong char- 
acter and ability and whom we were justly proud to have 
enrolled on our membership: be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of deceased our 





THE LATE LOUIS DeEMONTCOURT. 


heartfeit and sincere sympathy in this the dark hour of their 
sorrow ; and be it further. 
Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon and made 
a part of our records, that a copy be forwarded to the family 
of deceased and that they be published in the several lumber 
journals and the Cairo press. W. H. GRreBLy, 
GrorGE J. KREBS, 
W. E. SMITH, 
Committee. 


Joseph S. Phillips. 

Joseph 8. Phillips, manager of the old Brinson plant 
at Brinson, Ga., died suddenly at Stillmore, Ga., a few 
days ago. 

PAPAL 
RED BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

The “Red Book,” the lumber trade reference book of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association for January, 1900, 
which has just been delivered, indicates a marked depart- 
ure by this credit organization, of which William 
Clancy, of Chicago, is president, and B. W. Stadden, 
secretary. For the first time the book covers the entire 
country except the Pacific coast. It had been the theory, 
for the most part well founded, of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, that what was needed was a direc- 
tory and credit system covering the lumber consuming 
sections as distinguished from lumber producing ones, 
and so it was confined to the north and to the few south- 
ern states into which lumber was shipped, but there has 
come to be a demand for such a work that would cover 
fhe entire country, and in this new book the demand 
is met, or will be when the forthcoming pamphlet cov- 
ering the Pacific coast is issued. 

As far as the book is concerned it is a directory of 
lumber consumers, embracing not only lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers, sash and door people and the like, 
but the leading manufacturers with whom lumber is an 
important material. In the old part of the book which 
constitutes the major part of it, a careful revision is to 
be noted. The new book contains 200 pages more than 
the next previous edition, published in July, 1899. It is 
stated that 10,348 towns are represented. The printed 
matter occupies the center of the page. At the left are 
ruled spaces for freight rates, while the right of the 
page-is left blank for corrections as the semi-weekly 
reports come in, Altogether the “Red Book” is a notable 
work, 
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Francis Beidler, of Francis Beidler & Co., Loomis 
and T'wenty-second streets, Chicago, returned on Tues- 
day morning from an absence of a week or ten days in 
the east. 

E. A. Rice, of the E. A. Rice Lumber Company, Litch- 
field, Ill., was a Chicago visitor recently and made the 
Lumberman an enjoyable social call. Mr. Rice reports 
excellent trade conditions in his section, which is a part 
of the coal belt running through the southern central 
region of the state. 

John L. Campbell, secretary of the Arthur Gourley 
Company, returned to Chicago on Tuesday from the 
south, where he had been for five or six weeks. Mr. 
Campbell’s trip was one of pleasure and recreation 
solely, and most of his time was spent at and in the 
vicinity of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Harold R. Stone, the well known wholesale hardwood 
lumberman of 910 McClurg building, this city, returned 
on Tuesday of this week from a six weeks’ tour of the 
south. Mr. Stone says that he is now well equipped, 
and will be shortly much better equipped for supplying 
his trade with all varieties of hardwood lumber. 

William Clancy, of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, 
this city, left for the south on Wednesday for a some- 
what extended visit. Mr. Clancy was accompanied by 
his wife, who is in somewhat poor health. They will 
see the Mardi Gras at New Orleans and then go to 
Biloxi, Miss., where they will probably remain several 
weeks. 

A little party of residents of Marinette, Wis., passed 
through Chicago on Saturday last on its way to south- 
ern California, via the “Sunset route.” It consisted of 
A. C. Merryman, his son R. W. Merryman; his daugh- 
ter Miss Merryman, and an aunt of Miss Merryman. 
Both A. C. and R. W. Merryman are among the heavy 
lumber operators of the Menominee river district. 

Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, this 
city, is back from a two weeks’ absence spent in look- 
ing after the company’s logging operations in the Duluth 
district. Mr. Miksak says that loggers are still hav- 
ing considerable trouble in making long sled hauls, 
because of a lack of snow, but otherwise logging opera- 
tions have been carried along very satisfactorily of 
late. 

The Pilsen Lumber Company, of this city, has 13,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, cut last year, now on docks at 
Duluth, Minn., and has lately purchased 2,000,000 feet 
of white pine to be cut the first thing in the spring by 
Bigelow Bros., of Washburn, Wis. This gives the Pilsen 
Lumber Company an excellent stock, in addition to 
what it has in the Chicago yards, with which to meet 
the requirements of early spring trade. 

Julius Kruger, of the firm of Smalley & Kruger, 
Chamber of Commerce building, this city, representing 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
in this section of the country, has lately been spending 
several days on Chequamegon bay, in northern Wiscon- 
sin, where the company has about 8,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, including some at Duluth. Mr. Kruger is reported 
to have recently closed a very advantageous sale of a 
portion of this stock. 


D. C. Bradford, of the Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Com- 
pany, South Omaha, Neb., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. He is generally regarded as one of the best 
posted lumbermen on the situation in his territory, 
and he sees a most prosperous year ahead. He is now 
the sole owner of the Bradford-Kinsler Lumber Com- 
pany, having recently purchased the stock of his part- 
ner. The business will continue to be pushed with his 
accustomed foresight and energy. 


The G. H. Cutter Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized at Meadville, Pa., to succeed the firm of G. H. Cut- 
ter & Bro., which was composed of the estate of George 
H. Cutter and Willard A. Cutter. The new company is 
composed of Willard A. Cutter and George W. Cutter, 
Mrs. Henrietta Cutter withdrawing. The new firm 
starts in business, we are informed, with a good stock of 
lumber on hand, plenty of orders ahead and an exceed- 
ingly good outlook for the trade of the coming season. 


The Lumberman had a call on Monday from M. G. 
Luce, manager of the Luce Lumber Company, which 
has just started a hardwood saw mill at Markle, Ark. 
Interested with this gentleman is his father, R. C. Luce, 
head of the Luce Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The mill is a circular mill with narrow gage 
railroad to supply its logs, and will cut almost exclu- 
sively oak, though there is some hickory in its stock. 


‘Its product will be used as far as available for the 


furniture factory and the rest put on the market. 


The Hamburg Lumber Company, of Hamburg, Ark., 
which is composed of two young gentlemen well known 
in the lumber trade of Chicago, where they formerly 
resided, C. J. Julien and W. J. Neebes, jr., is, we are 
informed, about to erect a saw mill. Heretofore the 
company has confined its operations chiefly to buying 
the cuts of several small mills in the vicinity of Ham- 
burg, but its business has grown so extensive within 


the past few months that Messrs. Julien and Neebes 
have concluded to erect a mill and it is now in process of 
construction. The mill will have a capacity of about 
25,000 feet a day. The many friends these boys have 
in the Chicago trade will be glad to hear of their pros- 
perity in the sunny south. 

The Thayer Lumber Company, of Muskegon, Mich., 
is this winter running its mills at full speed, thereby 
taking care of a large special order trade that is coming 
to it and which is not easily supplied in the winter 
season. Thomas Munroe, manager of the company, 
states that business is exceptionally good for the win- 
ter season; that there is no let up in the demand for 
special bills and that consequently the running of the 
mill is abundantly justified and results to the satis- 
faction of customers. 

Ralph R. Starkweather, of Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago this week, and while here completed arrangements 
with one of the local sash and door manufacturers 
whereby the plant of the latter will be moved to Osh- 
kosh. Mr. Starkweather, as was announced in a previ- 
ous issue of the Lumberman, has incorporated his busi- 
ness as the R. R. Starkweather Company, and the recon- 
structed factory will be the property of that company, 
which will aim to conduct a large business in the manu- 
facture and sale of odd work in connection with Mr. 
Starkweather’s former jobbing business. The work of 
removing the factory will begin next Monday. 

A representative of the Lumberman the other day 
met Charles Parsons, western representative of the 
Stephenson Manufacturing Company, of Albany, N. Y., 
whose office is at 601 Monadnock building, Chicago. He 
said that the advertisement recently placed with the 
Lumberman had been extremely effective. not only in 
inquiries but in orders. The offer of the company 
to send free samples for trial, which has been availed 
of in hundreds of cases, usually leads to sales. He said 
one incidental recommendation of the belt dressing 
made by his company is that there are no coffee pots, 
tin pails, brushes or swabs required in connection with 
it, but the pound bar in which it is put up always 
carries its own business end with it, and a strong arm 
to apply it to the moving belt is all that is necessary. 

E. Sondheimer & Co., of this city, have leased the large 
yard formerly occupied by the Three States Lumber 
Company, at Cairo, [ll., and will increase the Cairo 
department of their business. The yard has a piling 
capacity of between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet, and 
it is the intention of Sondheimer & Co. to carry a large 
stock there. The Three States Lumber Company now 
handles its lumber in barge lots and therefore no longer 
needs a yard of that size. 

The Chicago Belting Company, of 67 to 71 South Canal 
street, this city, manufacturing the old and well known 
brand of “Reliance” leather belting, has recently been 
fulfilling some extensive contracts at various points 
south. Among other mills that the company has recently 
fitted up are the R. L. Trigg Lumber Company’s plant 
at Noble, La.; the Kingston Lumber Company’s plant, 
at Kingston, La.; the Pine Bluff Lumber Company’s 
plant, at Anniston, Ark.; the Gifford Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant, at Gifford, Ark., and another saw mill in 
Tennessee. Business has been coming in at such a lively 
rate recently that Manager E. H. Fall says the company 
has found it necessary to enlarge its manufacturing 
facilities here, providing for an increase in output of 20 
percent, which will enable it, to some extent at least, to 
keep pace with its orders. 

The Maclaren & Sprague Lumber Company, of Toledo, 
O., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. ‘The incorporators are 8. R. Maclaren, H. 
C. Sprague, A. M. Smith, J A. Van Karsen and B. H. 
Whitney. The firm of Maclaren & Sprague has been 
identified with the lumber business of Toledo for a 
great many years, so that the incorporation above 


referred to is only a reorganization and a broadening ~ 


out of the old business by admitting some new mem- 
bers. B. H. Whitney, who becomes connected with the 
new company, is probably one of the best known lum- 
bermen in Toledo. He was formerly with Barbour & 
Starr, later with the Fletcher interests at Toledo, and 
following that with the Rib River Lumber Company 
from the time it established a yard in Toledo up to 
the present. With his new connection Mr. Whitney 
will take hold of the local end of the business, which 
has greatly enlarged in Toledo during the past few 
years by an increase of manufacturing interests at that 
point. He will retain his secretaryship of the whole- 
salers’ association, however, and in many other ways 
keep in close touch with the wholesale trade. 

We take pleasure in announcing that the Moloney- 
Bennet Belting Company, of this city, whose business 
has outgrown its present quarters, has been able to 
secure by lease the building at Nos. 34 and 36 South 
Canal street, in the heart of the machinery and supply 
district of Chicago, to which the company will remove 
its factory, warerooms and offices on May 1, next. ‘This 
is a four-story and basement building occupying 40x140 
feet at the northeast corner of South Canal and Wash- 
ington streets and is admirably adapted to the purpose. 
Furthermore, it is an old belting location, having been 
occupied by the Charles Munson Belting Company. 
Though the Moloney-Bennet Belting Company has been 
at its present location, 111-113 West Harrison street, 
only a little over two years, its quarters, which at the 
first seemed ample for any possible business growth, have 
become altogether too small, and the new location will 
give scope to the hustling abilities of the officers of this 
firm for some time to come, though it would not be a 


‘safe guess that additional room would not haye to be 


secured in two years more, 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


Consolidating Chicago Factories—Trade Rather 
Quiet but the Market Firm—Guessing on 
Window Glass Prices—Conditions 
in Various [larkets. 





The American Sash & Door Company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey, with an author- 
ized capital of $6,000,000, and has been granted a license 
by the secretary of state to do business in Illinois. This 
is a culmination of efforts begun something over a year 
ago to consolidate the sash and door manufacturing 
interests of Chicago under one management. A meeting 
of the stockholders was held at Newark, N. J., on 
Monday of this week, and a temporary organization 
effected. The officers and board of directors there 
elected will serve only until the properties involved 
are turned over to the new organization when the man- 
agement will pass into the hands of men who have been 
leading factors in the local trade for a number of years, 
and who are identified with the business in a practical 
way. Work is now proceeding on the final appraise- 
ment of lumber and other stock on hand, and it is 
expected that this will be completed inside the next 
thirty days, when the permanent organization will be 
completed. Probably the consolidated interests will be 
operating under the new management by not later than 
May 1. 

Until all the details of the transfer are completed it 
will not be definitely known who will be at the head of 
the new concern, but it is understood that the officers 
and directors will be about as follows: 

President—William McLaren, of the A. R. Beck Lumber 
Company. 

Vice-president—Arthur Nollau, of Wolff & Nollau. 

Treasurer—lrank P. Wheeler, of the Cottage Grove Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Secretary—J. H. Frambach. 

Directors—S. T. Gunderson, Mathias Dencer, William 
McLaren, Arthur Nollau, Frank EF. Wheeler, Maurice Von 
Platen, I. Diersson, William Lockwood, J. G. Lobstein, 
James Cervenka, and Henry Schaller. 

The consolidation has been brought about in the hope 
that some of the evils and losses which have entered 
into the business during the last few years may be 
obviated. The first definite step in this direction was 
taken last May, when thirty-five concerns entered into 
an agreement to consolidate under contracts running to 
E. C. Ritsher, of Hatch & Ritsher, attorneys, the 
Equitable Trust Company being named as trustee. Mr. 
Ritsher was selected for the work by a committee 
appointed by the Mill Mens’ Club, an organization com- 
prising practically all of the plants in the city doing 
contract work. ‘The work of completing the details of 
the organization has been carried forward under the 
supervision of Hatch & Ritsher, who have had an 
extended experience in such matters. The new com 
pany, it is stated, will confine itself to contract deals 
and will not enter into competition, for the present at 
least, with the wholesalers or jobbers either in Chicago 
or outside of the city. 

Out of the forty-five concerns in Chicago doing this 
class of work, there were thirty-five in the list that 
originally gave contracts to Mr. Ritsher. During the 
year fires and failures have reduced this list to thirty- 
two, the following firms and corporations constituting 
the plants included in the new corporation: 

A. R. Beck Lumber Co. William Jenkinson. 
Bedford & Morency Mill Co. Katz & Hamann Co. 
Black Bros. Kelly Bros. 

Blue Island Avenue Sash & Kraetzer, Fischer & Co. 

Door Co. Lawndale Sash & Door Co. 
Bursik, Hulka & Co. J. G. Lobstein. 

California Manufacturing Co. Lake Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Lockwood & Strickland Co. 

Co. Phillip Rinn Co. 

Coallier & Lang, jr. Roseland Mill & Lumber Co. 
Cottage Grove Mnfg. Co. Schaller & Stabforth. 
Crismore & Pratt. A. J. Struthers & Co. 

A. Dietsch & Co. Von Platen & Dick. | 
Mathias Dencer. Wagner, Hartig & Keil. 
Vincent Dlouhy. 
Geiger, Heinlein & Wolter. turing Co. 

8. '[. Gunderson & Son. Wolff & Nollau. 

It is estimated that not over sixteen to eighteen plants 
will be required to do the work of the forty-five mills 
now in the city, and the organizers of the combina- 
tion say that the remaining thirteen mills have stated 
that they are willing to sell at a reasonable price, and in 
several instances the price already has been agreed 
upon. The tangible assets of the thirty-two concerns 
under contract represent, it is stated, $1,289,985. The 
following estimate is made of probable earnings under 
the consolidation: 

Average net earnings under existing con- 
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The consolidation involves the transfer of all the 
various plants to the new company, which will own and 
operate them. The capitalization of $6,000,000 is divided 
into $2,500,000 preferred and $3,500,000 common shares. 
Of the preferred stock $2,000,000 in par value and an 
equal amount of common stock has been used for the 
acquisition of property. The remaining $500,000 of 
preferred stock and $1,500,000 of common stock are to 
be used for expenses of organization, working capital 
and developing the business. 

According to the prospectus issued by the organizers, 
the average volume of building operations in Chicago 
during the last ten years has amounted to upward of 
$30,000,000 per annum. Of this sum between 15 and 
20 percent has been expended upon the products of the 


Western Planing & Manufac- 


woodworking factories. During the three years prior 
to January 1, 1900, building operations did not aver- 
age more than $25,000,000. It is generally conceded, 
however, that even during the period of depression the 
amount of mill business was not less than $3,000,000 a 
year. The average annual sales of the mills inter- 
ested in the new corporation during the last ten years 
have been upward of $2,380,000. 
* 


* * 


Advices from the leading markets this week indicate a 
light demand for regular stock, the retail dealers evi- 
dently having anticipated their early spring wants 
before the last advance. Nevertheless the market is very 
strong. Probably there will not be a further advance 
before another thirty days or so, but prices are almost 
certain to be higher before April 1. Predictions previ- 
ously made that No. 1 and No. 2 doors in small lots 
would be selling down in the forties before that date 
may not be verified, but an advance in price of 5 to 10 
percent is confidently expected. There has been some 
talk of an advance by March 1, but by most wholesalers 
it is not deemed advisable to make any change until 
after the spring demand shall have begun to be felt. 
The manufacturers are almost unanimous in favor of 
higher prices, and it is said they are steadily advancing 
quotations to the jobbers. The large wholesale factories 
are running practically full time and some of them have 
enough orders booked to keep them going for a couple of 
months or more. The scarcity of white pine factory lum- 
ber is still a leading feature of the situation, Some manu- 
facturers have managed to acquire enough plank to supply 
their factories until well into the summer, but this stock 
has cost them high prices and will thus be a strong ele- 
ment in influencing a firm market. No. 1 shop and 
better is now costing the factories about $37, which is 
an advance of from $10 to $12 over the price paid a 
year ago last fall; even at such a figure the lumber is 
scarce and the shortage will be more pronounced before 
enough of the new cut is available to relieve the situa- 
tion. Pacific coast woods, southern pine and cypress are 
being used more extensively this season than ever before 
for factory work, but white pine is still the main depend- 
ence in regular stock. 

* * * 

The window glass situation remains somewhat foggy 
and prognostications as to the future are at best largely 
guesswork. <A story is going the rounds to the effect 
that the American Window Glass Company on Febru- 
ary 14 closed a contract with the National Window 
Glass Jobbers’ Association for the purchase by the latter 
of 600,000 boxes of glass with an option for 500,000 
boxes additional, said option to hold good until May 1. 
The discounts named in this transaction are 85 and 25 
percent off on first bracket, 89 percent off on second and 
third brackets, and 90 and 5 percent off on all above, on 
single; 89 percent off on first five brackets, 90 percent 
off on 60-inch bracket ;.90, 10 and-5 percent off on 70 to 
100 inch brackets and 90 and 20 percent off on all above, 
on double; with an additional rebate on both single and 
double to be paid September 1, 1900, to all the members 
of the jobbers’ association, which will amount to about 5 
percent. On the other hand, some of the leading jobbers 
profess entire ignorance of any such transaction, espe- 
cially the rebate part of it, and say they are unable to 
furnish glass at the quotations made by the American 
Window Glass Company. The general belief, however, 
is that the combine and the jobbers’ association under- 
stand one another thoroughly and the above report 
regarding the deal between them is given on good author- 
ity. The discounts named would indicate a continuance 
of present market prices, but the Commoner & Glass 
Worker, of Pittsburg, Pa., seems to think the indica- 
tions point to a further cut. The salvation of the Amer- 
ican Window Glass Company, according to the above 
authority, depends on the adoption of such a policy, 
much as the officials of the combine dislike to see all 
hopes of big profits vanish. Contrary to custom it is the 
outsiders and not the combine who are stocking up this 
fire. The combine has been shipping a big quantity of 
glass and has nothing like the stock that is in the hands 
of outside manufacturers. An advance in price under 
such conditions would work all for the benefit of the out- 
siders and leave the combine in dire straits. A stiff 
reduction would strain many of ‘these holders of outside 
stocks to the breaking point and do such damage to the 
opposition as to clear the field for the combine to recoup. 
Tt is upon this theory that the Commoner & Glass 
Worker looks for a cut in window glass prices as soon as 
the present quotations expire the latter part of this 
month. The shortage of blowers is another element in 
the situation, and by forcing the price-cutting policy the 
combine expects to make. it impossible for the outsiders 
to keep many men on good orders and thereby make the 
men glad to accept the inducements offered to work in 
combine plants. Such is the general outline of the situ- 
ation and each reader may judge for himself whether or 
not there will be a further cut in prices, a continuance 
of present quotations or an advance. The only thing of 
which buyers are assured is that some sizes of window 
glass are scarce and that shipments are not coming for- 
ward as rapidly as could be wished. 

* * + 

The Pittsburg Plate Glass Company has authorized a 
general advance of 5 percent in plate glass prices, 
effective February 16. This advance is due to the fact 
that foreign makers advanced prices about 15 percent 
two weeks ago, the foreign markets being very strong. 

* * * 

The Chicago wholesalers of doors and mill work as a 
rule report a quiet trade this week, although there are 
plenty of old orders on the books to keep them busy for 
two or three weeks to come, There are a few dealers 


here, however, who say that new business is coming in 
very satisfactorily. Not much carload buying has been 
done since the advance in prices, and probably country 
dealers will not stock up any further until their spring 
trade begins. There has been recently a slight increase 
in the inquiry for special work and it is believed this 
branch of the business will develop its usual activity 
during March. The factories in this city that cater to 
the local trade do not have a very flatterng prospect 
before them because of the labor troubles, but traveling 
men report that there will be a large amount of building 
during the summer in the territory tributary to this 
market. The wholesalers here have good stocks, believe 
prices will advance within the next thirty days and are 
willing to wait for trade until after that period. 
* * * 


There is an echo of labor troubles with the sash and 
door men in Minneapolis, Minn. The labor unions made 
certain demands a year ago, which were granted, but, 
not being satisfied, the unions are agitating certain 
other concessions which they are likely to ask for in a 
short time. Business is rather light, owing to the buy- 
ing previous to the advance in prices. Architects report 
a large amount of work, and say that the sash and door 
men will have all they can attend to if all the building 
contemplated is done. 

° * * * 

Trade for the past week has shown some increase at 
St. Louis, Mo., although the recent advances in price are 
having an effect upon demand. Inquiry has been large 
from the interior, particularly for special work, while 
there has been a fair amount of estimating done on city 
work. As a general thing conditions are tending toward 
a more satisfactory state of things all round and it is 
not thought that buying prior to the recent advance will 
shut off much of the usual spring trade. The whole- 
salers think that there will be a good business very soon, 
although the situation may now be said to be a little 
unsettled. The carload business promises good possi- 
bilities and is keeping up with expectations. Shop 
lumber continues to be very scrace and high and factory 
work is not being pushed to its full limit. The real 
disturbing element in trade is the unsettled condition 
of the glass market, which is very unsatisfactory. Stocks 
are reported comparatively light and some of the staple 
sizes are scarce. 

* * = 

The sash and door trade at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been light for the past week or two, or since the advance 
of February 5. The dealers who did not stock up on the 
old list prices will wait until their trade sets in before 
buying verv liberally. The jobbers at Kansas City are 
feeling much encouraged over the outlook, however, and 
expect to be very busy this spring, both on regular sizes 
and mill work of all kinds. 

* * a 

No better evidence of the way in which eastern manu- 
facturers are sticking to their latest list could be given 
than is conveyed in the statement that two big orders 
at New York city have been holding off the past week in 
the hope that discounts might be held loosely. But there 
is no slump and the orders must soon be gathered in at 
list figures. The call generally is not very lively. 

* * + 

There is the usual amount of activity, or non-activ- 
ity at Boston, Mass., which characterizes this season. 
Large local dealers note the fact that building per- 
mits are ‘scarce and few compared with those of last 
year at this time. On the other hand, throughout the 
country districts dealers are evidently preparing for a 
large amount. of new factory building and small dwel- 
lings. 

PAPA 


RATINGS FOR THE ENTIRE COUNTRY. 


The Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, of 703 Fort 
Dearborn building, Chicago, has greatly improved the 
January edition of its rating book and directory of the 
lumber trade. This is the only work in which the entire 
United States finds recognition, not only the north and 
the south, but the east and the Pacifie coast being repre- 
sented. It is a book that commends itself to the trade by 
its appearance and arrangement as well as by its com- 
pleteness and the care with which it has been revised. It 
is very much larger than the former book, which bore 
date of July, 1899, and which was the first one published 
by this agency. It is larger because several hundred new 
towns have been added which did not appear in the for- 
mer issue. Much of the information upon which the addi- 
tions were made was obtained by the traveling repre- 
sentatives of the agency, especially in the south where 
a large number of small mills of interest to buyers have 
been added. Many of these mills are not listed in other 
agency books in connection with the lumber industry. 
Another cause of the increase is the thorough and sys- 
tematic methods used by the Foster agency in its hand- 
ling of the hardwood trade. It has obtained complete 
customers’ lists from nearly all of the large wholesale 
hardwood concerns, and in going through these lists 
many manufacturing concerns that are important and 
large buyers have been added to the book. The agency 
has also had the co-operation and help of the various 
retail associations. The entire book has been carefully 
revised, both as to the list of names and as to rating, so 
that subscribers are assured that in its acuracy and 
range it will come as near meeting their wants as can 
be expected in a work dealing with an industry so 
extended as that of lumber. A necessary addition to 
the book has been a complete key to the railroads of the 
country. The Foster agency has been doing business 
less than a year. but already it has made a place for 
itself and many friends in the lumber trade. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The renewal of activity in country yard demand is 
still a matter of expectancy largely, but nevertheless the 
general tone of our market reports this week is indica- 
tive of a strong feeling among mill men and wholesalers. 
This condition, to a certain extent, has shut off specula- 
tive buying. Many of the retailers stocked up ahead of 
current requirements previous to the advance on most 
kinds of lumber in January and are inclined to withhold 
further purchases until after their spring trade shall 
have developed. In some sections it is stated that retail 
stocks are comparatively heavy for the season of the 
year, but all that amounts to is that retailers stocked 
up a little earlier this season than is customary. Within 
the week the inquiry from retailers at most markets has 
increased and traveling salesmen continue to report sat- 
isfactory prospects throughout the distributive territory. 
Building operations may be delayed in the country to 
some extent this spring in the hope of lower prices for 
lumber and other building material, but once started an 
active season is looked for. In the agricultural sections 
probably the unsettled condition of freight rates has as 
much to do with delaying prospective building as any 
other cause. It is generally understood that the advances 
made by railroads in carrying charges have added from 
25 cents to $1 a thousand to the cost of lumber, and so 
long as there is prospect of old rates being restored 
farmers will hold off in making contemplated improve- 
ments, while retail dealers are inclined to stock up as 
lightly as possible for the same reason. Aside from the 
uncertainty regarding freight rates there is not much 
expectation, among retailers of a break in the market. 

* * * 





For a week or more cold weather has prevailed in the 
northern pine territory, and consequently logging opera- 
tions have been proceeding satisfactorily. Nevertheless 
the statement is made by many heavy operators that the 
season’s cut will be from 15 to 25 percent less than was 
anticipated. Much will of course depend upon the con- 
tinuance of geod logging weather, but even should the 
season be prolonged it is feared that trouble may be 
experienced in maintaining crews, as some of the men 
are already beginning to leave the woods. The intention 
of a large number of mills to start up unusually early 
will draw upon the woods forces, and besides this logging 
operators who depend upon a sleigh haul will hardly 
care to take the risk of cutting and skidding any more 
logs so late in the season. This statement applies to all 
classes of northern timber, though it is probable that in 
hemlock and the hardwoods the cut will be heavier than 
it was a year ago. Operators in these lines set out for 
an unusually large input, and while they will not get all 
that was figured on the cut of both hemlock and hard- 
woods will be a good one. In hemlock it is estimated 
that an increase over last year of about 20 to 25 percent 
will be secured. This is not regarded as enough to 
threaten the strength of the hemlock market, however, 
for the demand has greatly increased within the past 
year or two and promises to be heavier than ever the 
coming season. 

* = * 

Stocks of white pine lumber at mill points are badly 
broken and are considerably below normal. Shipments 
from Minneapolis, Chicago and other large western dis- 
tributing centers show a slight improvement as com- 
pared with last week, but from many of the interior 
mills the shipments are retarded by inability to fill 
orders on account of broken assortments. ‘Two weeks 
ago there was considerable talk of an advance on white 
pine about March 1, but this feeling does not seem to be 
so strong now, and at any rate nothing is likely to be 
done regarding an advance until after the meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association to be held 
at Minneapolis next week. Prices are strong on the 
present list, unless it may be piece stuff, on which it is 
said concessions are occasionally offered by interior 
mills. This is about the only stock that is in good sup- 
ply, though the principal shortage is in common inch 
and factory lumber. Several large sales of stock to be 
cut next season are reported from northern lake points 
this week, and the prices paid indicate that there is no 
change in the strong feeling heretofore existing among 
mill men at those points. The bulk of the sales made so 
far consists of low-grade inch. A good deal of this stock 
is for shipment to the eastern distributing markets, and 
it is evident that the western wholesalers will this sea- 
son find in the eastern buyers keener competition than 
ever. 

* * * 

According to our St. Louis correspondent there has 
been a change for the better in the feeling regarding 
southern pine. Less talk is heard of cut prices, and 
while the yard trade is still light wholesalers seem to 
have confidence that demand from this source will pick 
up again in the near future. The higher list effective 
January 15 has been reasonably well maintained, prices 
being more uniform than is usually the custom at this 
season of the year. Cold and stormy weather has pre- 
vailed recently in the Missouri and Kansas territory 
and this has tended to retard a revival of the yard 
demand from that section. The Texas trade is very 
good, however, and the mills in the southwest have not 
been able to accumulate any large amount of stock 
against the expected requirements of spring business. 
There are two important factors which tend to 
strengthen the southern pine®market. The first is a 
continued active demand for car material and other bill 
stuff. All through the south the mills are loaded up 


with orders for this class of stock and the car factories 
especially are expected to be heavy buyers for months 
to come. The other cause referred to is a good local 
demand throughout the southern territory. Up to 
within a year or so the southern pine mills had difficulty 
in disposing of their coarse product at home, but pros- 
perity has spread itself over the entire south and build- 
ing the coming season is expected to be active. In the 
Birmingham district this activity is especially noticeable 
on account of the large number of cotton factories which 
are going up there. It might be added that there is a 
third element of strength in the situation because of a 
good export demand. ‘This is taking considerable of the 
output from gulf coast mills that under other circum- 
stances would be cut into yard stock for distribution in 
northern territory. Prices for export rule firm and the 
demand is crowding the capacity of the mills to supply 
it. A buyer who was recently through the south looking 
for export material says it is almost impossible to place 
orders unless it be for Cuban or South American sched- 
ules, for which a poorer quality of logs can be utilized 
than for material that goes to England and the conti- 
nent. 
* ” * 

Cypress mills are running full time and report that 
shipments are being made as fast as lumber is manu- 
factured. Dry stocks are from 35 to 50 percent less than 
they were a year ago at this time and a considerable 
increase in the demand is noted. Throughout the south- 
west retail dealers are carrying an increased amount of 
cypress in stock and the scarcity of white pine factory 
Jumber is developing a larger field for cypress in that 
direction. Prices are well maintained, but it is not 
thought likely there will be an advance, for the present 
at least. Large shipments of cypress are on the way up 
the Mississippi river for distribution from St. Louis, and 
are expected to reach that point as soon as navigation in 
the upper river shall open. In the eastern markets there 
is a shortage of the cypress supply, with an upward 
tendency to prices, 

* * * 

North Carolina pine manufacturers find it a difficult 
matter to keep their list up with the market. Present 
selling prices are said to be from 50 cents to $1 higher 
than the last official list and demand keeps up in a way 
that prevents the accumulation of stock at the mills, 
although the cutting capacity is crowded to the utmost. 
There is a growing trade in North Carolina pine for 
export, while the active call from domestic sources pre- 
cludes any possibility of prices dropping back to the 
old basis, at least for some time to come. It is reported 
from New York that a movement is on foot to consoli- 
date the North Carolina pine interests, or at least a 
considerable portion of them, but whether this be done 
or not there is little danger of a weakening market on 
North Carolina pine this season. 

* * * 

Eastern spruce is as firm as ever, the great difficulty 
being to get stock as it is wanted. During the last 
month or so there has been considerable talk about con- 
cessions on spruce from some of the mills, but it has 
never gotten much beyond the stage of’ mere rumor. 
Buyers who have wanted spruce for immediate ship- 
ment have been forced to pay full list prices, and in 
many instances from 25 to 50 cents a thousand more. 
Hemlock is just as scarce in the east as spruce, and the 
market shows no sign of developing any weakness, 
although just now demand is comparatively quiet. Some 
doubt is expressed regarding building prospects in the 
New England territory this season, but taking the east 
as a whole the outlook is encouraging and retailers are 
beginning to realize the necessity of stocking up if they 
are to be in shape to handle the summer’s trade. 

* * * 

Healthy conditions prevail on the Pacific coast. Dur- 
ing January heavier rail shipments were reported from 
Washington than for any like month in years past. The 
mills are well filled with orders for lumber and some of 
them are running double time without being able to 
keep up with shipments. The excellent prospects for 
business in California promise a good home market for 
all kinds of Pacific coast product in addition to the 
growing demand from the east and for foreign ship- 
ment. Complaint is still heard about the scarcity of 
vessels in the coastwise and foreign business, and 
rates are very high in consequence. A good feeling pre- 
vails among the redwood manufacturers of California 
as well as among the manufacturers of spruce, fir and 
cedar farther north. The west coast shingle mills are 
in operation again and shingles are being turned out 
rapidly, but the demand is active and no doubt is 
expressed about the ability of the manufacturers to 
maintain prices on the present basis. 

* * 

There is not much change in hardwood conditions 
from week to week. . Demand during the winter has been 
suflicient to take care of all dry stock that came on the 
market, so that the scarcity which has prevailed for sev- 
eral months is still in evidence. Prices hold firm on about 
the same basis as heretofore reported. In some markets 
it is stated that the sharp edge has been taken off prices 
for quarter sawed oak, but on the whole the tendency of 
hardwood prices is upward rather than downward. It 
is estimated that there will be a shortage in the cut 
of hardwood logs in Michigan this winter, but in Wis- 
consin it is said the cut will equal if not exceed that 
of a year ago. Mill conditions in the southern hardwood 
territory have been reasonably satisfactory for several 
months past, except in the case of mills that have 
depended upon the rivers for logs, and these have been 
delayed to a considerable. extent from time to time 


because of low water. On the whole, however, the south- 
ern hardwood mills have been turning out a larger 
amount of lumber than usual during the winter, but 
the mill men have found no difficulty in disposing of all 
their output at full prices. Heavy consumers of hard- 
wood in manufacturing lines are on the market at all 
times to buy stuff for future shipment, and thus every- 
thing goes to show that a continuance of present values 
for hardwood lumber may be looked for, at least through- 
out the summer. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


If we are to judge by the showing of receipts and 
shipments of this market since the first of the year, the 
coming season is to be one of unusual activity. It has 
been almost an unbroken record of increases as compared 
with corresponding periods a year ago. Up to the middle 
of February the total receipts of lumber were more than 
50 percent greater than the total of receipts to a like 
date in 1899, while the shingle receipts for the same 
pericd were nearly three times greater this year than 
they were last. Lumber has been coming in steadily 
by rail from mills in the north during the winter, prob- 
ably more being received from this source than during 
any previous winter in the history of the market. It is 
generally understood that the opening lake rate to Lake 
Superior will be in the neighborhood of $3, and as lum- 
ber can be brought in from the north by rail at an aver- 
age rate of about 10 cents the rail rate is lower if any- 
thing than water rates will be. Thus there is no reason 
for leaving stock on the mill docks in the north until 
after the opening of navigation, and furthermore the 
lumber is needed to piece out broken assortments occa- 
sioned by an active winter demand. 

Since the beginning of the strike, or lockout, in the 
building trades there has been a practical stoppage of 
new building operations. Contractors claim to be get- 
ting enough nonunion men to carry along the jobs upon 
which they were working, but no new contracts of any 
size are being undertaken and none will be until the 
present troubles are settled. The list of permits issued 
by the building department continues to show up very 
small and the structures for which permits are issued 
are mainly in outlying districts where the union ele- 
ment has not made itself felt to any extent. Up to this 
time there has been no violence attending the placing of 
nonunion men on jobs under construction, and on the 
surface the strike seems to have made little impression. 
But it is understood that this contest will be a fight to 
the finish between the contractors and the labor unions, 
with the chances that it will extend well on into the 
summer. Under such circumstances not much activity 
can be looked for in the local trade, but on the other 
hand the wholesale dealers anticipate fully as good a 
year as they had last season. 

The one drawback at present is that prices are too 
low as compared with the figures that are being asked 
for stock at northern lake points. For instance, No. 3 
boards are listed here at $15, while it is said that mill 
men at Duluth are asking from $14 to $15 for the same 
grade on docks there. It is true that the Chicago yards 
are getting from 50 cents to $1 more than the list for 
No. 3 boards, and for No. 3 4-inch strips, but it is evi- 
dent that if the prices at northern mills are held a 
rearrangement of the list in this city must be made 
before the opening of spring business. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s association a committee was 
appointed to make a revision of the list, but up to this 
time no report has been made by that committee. As 
the annual meeting of the association will be held on 
March 5 it is probable that action will be taken at that 
time. Dealers here do not favor a general advance of the 
list, but it is likely that an advance will be made on all 
items of common inch. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


The situation of the market at this time is expressed 
no better than in the homely phrase, “between hay and 
grass.” Business is good with some concerns, but the 
spring buying has hardly begun. The shipments of the 
week show an increase over those of the week previous, 
which were light on account of a snow storm and a 
holiday. Retailers are fairly well stocked, and there is 
no spéculative buying. As soon as the consumption 
begins with the dawning of spring, however, the demand 
will be much improved. The manufacturers have seen 
the folly of trying to stimulate business at this season 
of the year, which is always a dull one. 

The market remains firm in view of the shortage of 
stock and the probability of a curtailed log crop. There 
is not the sentiment for an advance that there was two 
weeks ago, which is due to the fact that immediate 
orders are somewhat reduced. ‘Traveling men report the 
prospects much better than they were at this time last 
year. It is stated that the demand created by build- 
ing operations will be even more than it was last year 
in spite of the high prices of building material. This 
will be occasioned by the fact that much building is 
absolutely necessary. A large amount of railroad build- 
ing is also contemplated, more than was done in the 
white pine consuming territory last year. This demand, 
together with a continuation of the special trade which 
constituted such ‘a large part of last year’s business, 
insures a good demand for lumber until well into the 
summer. 

Factory lumber is a missing quantity, and buyers 
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are hunting almost in vain. There is a good demand for 
inch stuff which is firm at the list. There is a good 
stock of dimension in some markets, but on account of 
the great shortage existing at other manufacturing 
points, the supply will not be in excess of the needs. 
The manufacturers will convene at the annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association 
next week, and compare notes on log crops and orders. 
It is thought that no changes in the list will be made. 
The following is the table of receipts. and shipments 
for the past week and the corresponding week previous: 
Received, feet. Shipped, feet. 


IIIS 55's Kr 'ierromene™ 195,000 900,000 
errr rr ee 150,000 1,185,000 
1 Ee oe erie e 300,000 1,149,000 
Saturday eet acéweheceece. 6. | 1,880,000 
CT ine cuddeoennae em ce 390,000 570,000 
Es Bid nce ewe ees 375,000 1,005,000 

RD Sa oo4 win Cad nie eet 1,800,000 6,180,000 
Preceding Week........cece. 1,845,000 4,665,000 

PE iad wheres sears SRG  —s_ — kw hee Rine 
PRCRUND oe cb CREAM OURE Cea VROEETS 1,515,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


There is a considerable inquiry for wholesale lots of 
white pine and norway, but it is not to be had here in 
any quantity as local dealers have taken everything 
available. Country and railroad mill men are being 
looked after for stray lots and some contracts are being 
made for stocks to be manufactured. Prices are very 
firm. Log run is quoted at $16 to $25; box lumber at 
$12 to $15; norway piece stuff at $12 to $16, and mill 
culls are worth $12 and $14. 

In the yards there is a moderate business and prices 
are firm with a slightly upward tendency for certain 
desirable grades. The yard firms on this river have been 
up to snuff and have secured pretty full stocks for the 
year’s trade, but the indications are that no difficulty 
will be experienced in disposing of the stuff. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There seems to be no doubt that pine, more especially 
of the lower grades, must advance here soon, in spite of 
the fact, nowhere denied, that the demand is small. It 
is this failure of the east to take hold of business that 
holds the price back here, of course, but there is for all 
that plenty of evidence that there will be demand and 
plenty of it before long. There is not a large concern 
east nor a long-seeing member of the eastern trade but 
is engaged in picking up lumber here and there against 
the inevitable stiffening of price that must precede or at 
least accompany the spring movement. 

It is also coming out here and there that middle-point 
dealers are quite as eager for stock as anyone east. They 
have not bought very much, and yet almost every day 
brings out reports of purchases made, as a rule by the 
larger concerns, on the line between the pineries and the 
eastern seaboard. Lately there has been a careful can- 
yass of the producing districts on the part of buyers 
who know what they see and when they can depend on a 
story. There is more pine sold in the mill districts than 
was supposed; more than has been reported, according to 
recent discoveries. The west has the position in hand 
and there is still the element of uncertainty as to the 
production. 





Boston, Mass. 


Pine is up to stay, and it is thought that there is 
nothing that can induce holders of stocks to shade their 
prices at present. When the visible supply of any com- 
modity is about exhausted and played out, that com- 
modity immediately assumes an unwonted value in the 
eyes of its buyers, and this is the case with white pine 
today. What stocks there are are held in too strong 
hands to contemplate even a mild decline. Stocks are 
still poorly assorted, and it is difficult to obtain anything 
but straight cars. 

Spruce is resting on its oars, content with its present 
-position, and firm in the conviction of future strength. 
The spruce men, at their meeting last week, established 
no new advances, but all hands agreed that the present 
list could be held intact. The-mills are now exultant 
over the heavy fall of snow, and a good large cut may 
be anticipated, although it is difficult to see how it can 
be as large as was predicted before the logging season 
began. No estimates are obtainable as to the amount 
of loss which the recent floods occasioned, but it is not 
thought to be heavy. 





Cleveland, O. 


Stocks in this market are considerably reduced and 
are not so well assorted as they were, in consequence of 
the excellent trade that our dealers have been having 
since the close of navigation. The orders at hand now 
are mostly for urgent shipment and largely of the spe- 
cial class. There is some good car trade also. Prices 
are in every way satisfactory. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business is improving daily, and the demand for posts 
is especially good. Logging operations are satisfac- 
tory in Wisconsin and Michigan. In Minnesota there 
is hardly sufficient snow. ‘Ties are good property, with 
an insatiable demand and advancing prices. Poles are 








beginning to move, and there will be a brisk demand as 
soon as the weather moderates. 





Saginaw, [lich. 


The cedar business has perhaps never been so active 
as at the present time. The high prices for all kinds of 
such stuff the last year sent everybody into the woods 
and a large output is the result. The following prices 
are quoted on the Saginaw river: Cedar ties, 42 cents; 
hemlock ties, 26 cents; tamarack ties, 30 cents. Tele- 
graph poles range from $1.25 for 25-foot poles to $6 
for 45-foot pieces. Fence posts are 10 cents. The price 
of cedar ties at Lake Huron shore points dropped last 
week from 34 to 28 and 30 cents. The reason ascribed 
for this is that the outside demand for ties has fallen 
off and only those who have contracts are buying exten- 
sively. Dealers north and west of Alpena cut the prices 
some time ago and this forced the Alpena buyers down. 
The unfavorable conditions for logging have not affected 
cedar operations to such an extent as those in pine and 
hardwood timber. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


On account of the labor union strike, which now covers 
practically every department of the building industry, 
local trade in hardwoods is rather dull. The demand is 
evidently all right excepting for the strike, and with 
those industries not affected by the labor difficulties 
trade is exceedingly satisfactory. The furniture manu- 
facturers, together with the car building concerns and 
agricultural implement factories, are all in full opera- 
tion and are furnishing to many of the wholesale yards a 
lively demand, but outside of a few of these large indus- 
tries there is but little doing in the hardwood line. 

Those wholesalers who are interested in the outside 
market and do not depend altogether on the local trade 
for their business are meanwhile enjoying an almost 
extraordinary demand for this season of the year. The 
number of inquiries which have been coming in during 
the past several weeks have been far in excess of what 
are usually received at this season. The orders received 
are generally of an urgent character and for good- 
sized amounts. Under this volume of demand, stocks 
here or elsewhere held by local dealers are being readily 
decimated, and it seems to be a serious question with 
them as to whether they will have enough to tide them 
over until this winter’s cut will be in shipping condi- 
tion. It is believed that in one or two items, such as 
basswood and brown ash, the visible supply of dry 
lumber will be completely wiped out before the new 
lumber is ready for market; it is even possible under 
the existing demand that an intervening period of 
absolute famine will ensue. 

A perceptibly easier feeling exists in quarter-sawed 
white oak, but those hardwood men who are posted on 
general conditions say that this weakness is confined 
to strictly local limits, and that outside of this mar- 
ket, especially in the east, prices are as strong as ever. 
In fact in some of the eastern markets the dealers are 
talking about still higher prices than those which have 
been already paid. It is just about likely that this 
view of the situation is a correct one and it is coincided 
with by numerous wise men of the trade outside. Plain 
oak is also said to be slightly easier in both the white 
and red varieties, but this is likewise a natural conse- 
quence of sluggish local conditions. Basswood and 
brown ash are in greatest demand in the eastern states, 
but some of the prices asked for basswood are causing 
more or less timidity on the part of buyers. For 
instance, the price of $20 for log run stock, f. 0, b, at 
the mills, is not a particularly encouraging quotation 
to the lumber seeker, though from present appearances 
this quotation is apt to prove a fair criterion of the 
spring market. Stocks of brown ash, according to all 
reports of local dealers, continue remarkably scarce. 
White ash is in good request, but dry stocks are not 
easily to be obtained. Birch is showing an encourag- 
ing promise in values. Gum is daily coming into more 
extended use and the demand is even now sufficient to 
eare for all that is produced. Cottonwood is scarce 
and high in price, and therefore is heard of but little 
on the general market. Maple is steady and an advance 
is predicted in the near future. 





Minneapolis, linn. 


Loge are being put in with a rush, and every effort 
is being exerted to take advantage of the present favor- 
able logging conditions. Even if the spring is a late 
one, however, the crop will be far short of a supply, 
and prices are likely to remain firm and advancing for 
some time to come. The immediate demand is not 
heavy, but the season has not yet opened, and there is 
no question about the amount of trade in sight. Hard- 
wood men are feeling very cheerful over the conditions, 
and state that the prospects for business are better 
than they were a year ago at this time. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Receipts by river continue very light, although there 
is quite a volume of hardwoods coming to this market 
by rail. ‘The river, however, is clear of ice, the past 
week being sufficiently warm to admit of a partial 
resumption of navigation, and should this, continue the 
chances are that considerable stock will find its way 
here from the Tennessee river district as well as from 


down the Mississippi. Probably the receipts here have 
been larger for the past week than during the corre- 
sponding week of February last year. 

The local hardwood exchange is simply overwhelmed 
with inspection work. This in itself would indicate that 
receipts were moderately heavy by rail and that the 
local dealers were taking on as much stock as they 
could conveniently carry. 

Some very heavy deals have been made here with the 
southern hardwood mills. There are more buyers look- 
ing for hardwood than is usual at this time of the year, 
and it is expected that the spring requirements will be 
very heavy. The sawing capacity in the southern hard- 
wood districts is much larger than a year ago, and 
this increased output is being largely contracted for 
by the St. Louis dealers who are aiming to branch 
out more heavily into the shipping trade than ever 
before. 

Local demand, particularly from the manufacturing 
establishments, is in fair volume and very few of the 
hardwood dealers are making any complaint about 
sales. However, there is a large quantity of the incom- 
ing lumber which is going into the yards and not 
offered on the regular market, much of the actual sales 
being on lumber to arrive. 

Prices are firm on all good grades of all varieties of 
hardwood, but a little weak and slow on mixed ship- 
ments and inferior lots. The demand is particularly 
good for all dry and well manufactured oak, poplar, 
ash and cottonwood. Five hundred thousand feet of mill 
run cottonwood was sold at a slight advance last week. 

Mill conditions in the hardwood districts are un- 
changed since the last report. The Tennessee river mills 
are sawing largely on St. Louis orders and there is a 
big quantity of lumber there awaiting resumption of 
river navigation. There is some low water reported at 
points along the Mississippi, but as a general thing 
the mills are in fair shape. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The hardwood trade continues its activity. There 
appears to be a fair to good demand for everything 
turned out by the hardwood mills. Factory stock is in 
particularly good demand, and the wagon, implement 
and furniture manufacturers are hunting mills that 
will take care of their orders. They are buying wher- 
ever they can find suitable stock, and the hardwood men 
here say that they are unable to take care of all the 
business of this kind that is being offered to them. The 
inquiry for yard stock is more active than usual at this 
season, and considerable business in the way of bridge 
oak is being done. 





New Orleans, La. 


There is nothing doing here in hardwoods and there 
will be no reawakening for some weeks to come. About 
a month ago tonnage began to grow very scarce and 
ocean freight rates went shooting skyward at a remark- 
able gait. From the standpoint of hardwoods New 
Orleans is nothing if not a point of export. The domes- 
tic trade is supplied elsewhere, and when there is no 
tonnage to be had everything is dead around the local 
hardwood offices. It is stated that steamship agents 
refuse to make any bookings until March, and the rates 
they mention are prohibitive. How long this condition 

affairs will continue remains problematical. There 
seems little hope for a betterment of conditions for some 
time to come. 





New York City. 


The call for hardwoods is a little better than it has 
been. The supply is not over large and prices are held 
just as stiffly as ever. As for the prospects for higher 
figures in the near future they could not be improved 
upon. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The condition of the quartered white oak trade, which 
sets the pace for most other hardwoods, is without mate- 
rial change, the few reports of weakness being more than 
offset by others to the contrary. Dealers in plain and 
red oak speak of it as very scarce and likely to advance 
as soon as there is more call for it, especially as its price 
did not go up so much as that of other hardwoods. There 
is occasionally a dealer with surplus basswood on hand, 
but as a rule there is little in stock and less offering 
from the mills. The general scarcity of such woods is 
shown by the effort on the part of local “scavengers” to 
grub off the last merchantable timber left hereabouts. 
‘here is a good general stock of hardwood here, but 
nobody has an overstock of anything, and it is impossible 
to get it. As to the supply, nobody is too certain of it 
unless it is in his own hands. There have been so many 
lists sent out without much behind them that dealers 
are growing suspicious. 





Boston, Mass. 


Very much of a comfortable sameness characterizes 
the hardwood market throughout New England and in 
Boston. If methods could be invented by which the 
present condition, where the supply just about equals 
the demand, could be prolonged indefinitely the lumber 
business would indeed be an agreeable one. Stocks are 
accumulating at the manufacturing centers but slowly; 
the demand for all classes is fair, but hardly-more than 
that. Prices throughout are well sustained, and there 
is not yet any indication of a disposition to lower them. 
Quartered oak is moving in comfortable volume, and 
prices are as stiff as ever. One large dealer claims to 
have advanced his price to $72 for l-inch quartered 
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white oak. However, $68 to $70 is an average range 
of prices, with $70 to $72 for 14, 14 and 2 inch. Plain 
white oak is in very modest request, and brings $44 to 
$46 for l-inch, and $45 to $50 for 14, 14 and 2 inch. 
There is practically no demand for red oak. A Tennes- 
see manufacturer states that he could contract his entire 
output for the year at the prevailing prices of today, 
indicating that buyers at least have given up looking for 
any material recessions in price. 

White ash moves rather slowly, but the price still 
holds fairly firm; 1l-inch sells for $47, 14 and 14 inch for 
$51, 2-inch $52, 3-inch $62 and 4-inch $65. Notwith- 
standing the present quietude in the demand, ash holds 
a strong position. Brown ash is as scarce and high as 
ever, and conservative dealers think that it is going to 
be higher. It is in active demand, but no stocks of 
any volume are apparent; l-inch brings $42, and 14, 14 
and 2 inch $44. 

There is some fairly brisk inquiry for elm from the 
piano manufacturers, who require all thicknesses. They 
expect to buy at $32 for l-inch, $34 for 14, 14 and 2 
inch, and $36 for 3-inch. Just at present the 3-inch 
seems to excite the most interest among the buyers. 





Hemlock. 


Those who have been advocating the theory that 
there will be a decline in hemlock prices this spring 
can find little support for their arguments in the pres- 
ent situation. It is true that the cut of logs in Wis- 
consin and Michigan this season will be larger than it 
was last, but there is also a large increase in the demand 
for hemlock piece stuff and boards to be taken care of. 
This increase of demand is expected by mill men to be 
suflicient to absorb the mill output as fast as it is 
ready for shipment. Many retail dealers in the middle 
west who never before have handled hemlock are this 
spring putting in a stock of piece stuff and also a sup- 
ply of 6-inch and 8-inch boards, the latter to be used 
in place of white pine for sheathing and roofing pur- 
poses. ‘The scarcity of low-grade inch lumber in pine 
makes it more profitable to cut No. 2 logs into inch 
than into piece stuff, so that the coming season prob- 
ably will see a falling off in the cut of pine and norway 
piece stuff with a natural result of an increased call 
for hemlock. At least this is the basis on which hem- 
lock operators are figuring. Possibly an over-supply 
of logs would have been furnished this winter had the 
weather been favorable, but as it is the total cut in 
the western territory will be less than anticipated, and 
probably not so much heavier than Jast year as many 
are now inclined to believe. 

At any rate the situation in the east is strong enough 
to offset any feeling of weakness in the west, because 
of an increased cut of logs. The high prices now pre- 
vailing all over the eastern territory makes it possible 
to ship Michigan hemlock into New York and Pennsyl- 
vania on a profitable basis, and it is expected that the 
east will take a large amount of western hemlock during 
the coming season. The eastern mills have not been able 
to accumulate any stock for months past, and in spite 
of the steady advance in prices demand keeps up a 
strong enough gait to take care of all stock that is 
offered. 

It is hardly likely that prices in the east will go 
much higher than they are at present, and it is also 
thought that the present scale of prices in Michigan 
will continue in effect for some time to come. But 
there is talk of a change in the Wisconsin list. Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania hemlock operators have recently 
advanced their prices, which, in the opinion of the 
Wisconsin mill men, leaves room for further advances 
in hemlock from Wisconsin and the northern peninsula 
of Michigan. It is the general opinion among manu- 
facturers in that section that there will be a very 
strong market at the opening of spring business, and 
in order that the price list may be thoroughly revised 
a meeting of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturer’s 
Association has been called to be held at Milwaukee 
on Thursday morning, March 1, in the Plankinton hotel 
club rooms. At this meeting the association will also 
elect officers to serve for the ensuing year. An invita- 
tion to be present is extended to all in the territory 
covered by the association who are interested in the 
welfare of hemlock products. 








New York City. 
The condition of the hemlock market is satisfactory, 
albeit trade is dull. The basic price is not departed 
from, and that is one of the main considerations. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. 

The inquiry for all grades of poplar is keeping up in 
this market without much regard to the strikes in most 
of the consuming factories. Dealers say that even 
under the present discouraging circumstances they are 
not able to get enough poplar assortment on hand to 
satisfy their customers. Cull and common are in the 
best inquiry, but squares are much wanted and are hold- 
ing up well. Not only are stocks light in the hands of 
local dealers, but the manufacturers themselves are 
somewhat shy on stock, although according to recent 
reports of tides many of them will be able to replenish 
in time to be in fair shape for spring trade. At the 





present time there are only one or two stocks of poplar 
that are in complete assortment in the district tributary 


-roborate the reports from Alabama. 


to this market, one of these being on the Ohio river, 
which is said to be the largest stock to be found any- 
where in the country, amounting to something less than 
20,000,000 feet. Good prices are predicted on poplar 
throughout the coming season, as even with a full pro- 
duction by the mills there is such a large void to fill in 
distributing stocks all over the country that no danger 
is apprehended of a break in the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no uneasiness in the poplar trade except in 
regard to the supply, which will be less than the demand 
till such mill districts as are dependent on freshets for 
logs obtain them. Then there ought to be plenty of busi- 
ness, for the demand is good and there is no wood in the 
market that will crowd it aside. Stocks here are neces- 
oe small, with not much yet but hopes of something 
better. 





Boston, [lass. 


The situation in poplar appears strong, and with no 
present signs of future recessions. Inquiries at the 
mills do not elicit any wild desire to sell, and it appar- 
ently would be fairly easy to contract the year’s output 
at the present stiff prices. Few representative houses 
have any poplar to sell at less than $38 to $40 for 1-inch, 
and $40 to $42 for 14, 14 and 2 inch. These prices are 
good and firm, with the mills turning down all but the 
most desirable orders. 





Cincinnati, O. 


There is no mistaking the fact that poplar is scarce. 
There are dealers who do not hesitate to prophesy that a 
weakening tendency is bound to come before a very long 
time, but there is no tendency apparent on the surface 
of any efforts to dispose of stocks at present prices. 
The tendency is rather toward an advance. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, lo. 


The past week has developed no especial feature in 
this city, and although trade may be said to be quiet, 
there is the strongest kind of opinion that within the 
next fortnight the dealers will have all the business 
they can attend to. There is no feeling whatever of 
discouragement over the present seasonable quietude. 

From all directions reports come that stocks at the 
yards are low and broken and that the demand from 
the consumers is beginning, and in all probability spring 
trade from this source will start in earlier than last 
year if anything. An additional cause of gratification 
is the fact that most of the country dealers have come 
to the conclusion that the latest price list is here to 
stay and that they have become reconciled to it. As 
this was one of the chief causes for any hesitancy in 
placing spring orders, it is now confidently expected 
that the approaching demand from consumers will lead 
to quite a heavy influx of orders from the interior. 

Nearly every operator in the city reports that in- 
quiries are unusually heavy, which is another proof that 
stocks are low throughout the interior. The same thing 
applies to some extent to city trade. 

There seems to be no cessation in demand for all 
kinds of car material. Many of the mills throughout 
the southwest are now sawing largely on this class of 
lumber and the local specialists have all that they can 
do along this line. Some of them are working on large 
contracts carried over from last year. This demand 
includes car sills, shop material, decking, and all classes 
of lumber which go into the manufacture of railroad 
equipment, while many of the mills are working under 
large orders for ties and timbers. The car material 
demand continues to be the feature of this market. 

Mill conditions in the south and southwest, as reported 
by the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, are 
in excellent shape. Secretary George K. Smith showed 
your correspondent this week reports from about 100 
mill plants, and nearly every one of them advised that 
prospects were good. The Alabama mills catering spe- 
cially to the Birmingham district report that there is 
an unusual volume of heavy building still going on 
there, particularly among the industrial plants in that 
section. In addition to this the south is building more 
extensively this year than for a long time past, the 
high prices for cotton having put the south on a boom 
of extensive proportions. The Mississippi mills cor- 
In the Texas and 
Louisiana district all the mills in the association advise 
that trade is very heavy and that they are well sup- 
plied with orders, Texas alone consuming an enormous 
quantity of lumber this season. The Arkansas and 
Missouri mills advise that they have not yet fully 
caught up with back orders, and in addition to this a 
slight car shortage has again appeared in Arkansas, 
making delivery somewhat difficult. From the above 
it will be seen that mill men are in a very cheerful 
state of mind over the situation and prospects, and 
the fact that there is a large local demand throughout 
the south and southwest has placed the manufacturers 
in a position where they are not obliged to make extraor- 
dinary effort to sell to the northern and western country 
dealers. 








Chicago. 


The strictly local demand for yellow pine continues 
light and prospects are not very bright for much of a 
local trade until the strikes are settled, so that the 





future of the yellow pine demand hereabouts is rather 
misty, as at the present writing there are no symptoms 
of an early settlement of the labor difficulty. 

Those who handle yellow pine here in a wholesale 
way are, however, far from being inactive. On the 
contrary several of the representatives of the leading 
mills report that they are as full of business as they 
are usually at the busiest time of the year. Their 
orders are chiefly in the nature of car material and rail- 
way stock, together with a liberal sprinkling of heavy 
timbers, flooring and finishing. There is also quite a 
little demand for agricultural implement stock, which 
is in even volume practically the year around. But 
the main anxiety for stock at this time is for car 
material, in which line the demand seems absolutely 
without limit, save as to the utmost production of the 
milling plants. 

Prices are generally steady. The Chicago market, 
being always a little wobbly on certain items, is just 
now finding itself able to buy finishing and flooring 
slightly under the list, while at most other points 
according to late reports there is no such weakness 
shown. On the contrary the yellow pine operators are 
having such a good general trade that they are begin- 
ning to believe that they are going to get still higher 
prices than those now quoted. It has happened recently 
that some of the mill men have accumulated what they 
regarded as an overstock of finishing and flooring, and 
these items have lately béen purchasable here at $1.50 
to $2 below the regular list figures. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The yellow pine demand from the yards is dull, but 
under prevailing weather conditions the manufacturers 
can hardly expect anything else. The outlook is good 
and everything is favorable to a heavy volume of spring 
business, when spring arrives. Some of the whole- 
salers were getting a little restive and some lists rather 
under the association prices made their appearance. 
These lists, however, did not bring business, as the deal- 
ers had made up their minds not to buy before they have 
trade of their own, and so no particular effect was pro- 
duced. The general belief is that prices will stiffen right 
up and hold firm throughout the season. Manufacturers 
report a good demand for timbers and car material, and 
mills that cut this kind of stuff are quite busy. The 
others are piling considerable lumber which will come 
in handy in thirty or sixty days. 


New Orleans, La. 


There is a difference of opinion as to whether or not 
the spring trade is opening up. Some mills are noticing 
a strouger tone in the demand and others claim that, 
except for the export trade, matters remain in very 
much the same condition as they have for the past few 
months. This statement applies neither to the demand 
for export, however, nor to the call for car material. 
Yellow pine manufacturers everywhere say that the 
export business is better today than it has been in the 
memory of man, the season considered. A _ peculiar 
feature of the situation is the strong demand for kiln- 
dried saps. A year ago this class of lumber went beg- 
ging at 36 or $7 a thousand. Now foreign buyers call 
for it vociferously and are willing to pay more for it 
than any other class of lumber. Last week an order was 
booked by one of the large mills of this section for 250,- 
000 feet of saps at $14.50. There is the greatest scarcity 
of weatherboarding and heart-faced flooring in this mar- 
ket. It is doubtful if 50,000 feet of these grades could 
be scraped up in all the yards in New Orleans. 





New York City. 


Prices on North Carolina pine are being held more 
than stiffly. Not only is the list lived up to, but 50 cents 
to $1.50 better can be obtained and there is a good call 
at that. In spite of the fact that yellow pine men 
grumble a lot, that stock is also in good call and price. 
As a sample of what can be done it is said that a dealer 
recently sold a jot that had been in constant use for 
two years at prices beyond what he had paid for it new. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers in southern pine, both long and short leaf, are 
doing fairly good business, as the advance in prices has 
not come up to a par with other advances. The southern 
producer is very independent, though, as the export 
demand is setting in stronger, and that is more to the 
trade than many times what can be sold north. Still 
the scarcity of maple will add materially to tlf need of 
pine for flooring, and if if turns out that maple is to be 
scarce right along the increase in southern pine north 
must continue. 





Cincinnati, O. 


A prominent dealer of this market said today that 
there was a wavering, possibly not more than fairly 
perceptible, but nevertheless a wavering in yellow pine 
prices. The outlook for business appears as good as 
it has been at any time. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Rain and generally stormy weather prevails through- 
out the North Carolina lumbering section, which, no 
doubt, if protracted, will have a rather detrimental effect 
upon operations, especially in the woods, Exceptionally 
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fine weather has prevailed during the autumn and winter, 
which has been a boon to operators and they did not 
fail to take advantage of it. The log supply up to the 
present time has been excellent, though there is net by 
any means, nor has there been, any excess. 

The lumber market is very strong, but quiet as regards 
shipments; yet the volume of trade for January and 
February will exceed these months a year ago. 

Orders for immediate shipment are sufficient to keep 
planing mills fairly busy. The saw mill contingent, 
however, has no time to lose if it would have even a fair 
amount of stock to begin the season with. 

Prices remain firm, with many items selling above the 
list. 

Vessels are in fair supply at $3 to $3.25 to New York 
and sound ports; $4 to Boston. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. 


The representatives here of the southern cypress mills 
report a continuation of fair trade locally and outside. 
Of course the demand for interior finishing material 
and flooring is not very heavy for city delivery at this 
time, owing to the low stage of building operations 
superinduced by the labor union strike; but there is a 
fairly steady inquiry for cypress tank material, together 
with some call for agricultural implement and similar 
purposes in various grades. The cypress manufacturers, 
however, are not particularly anxious for trade at this 
juncture, as they have but light stocks of anything in 
shipping condition. There is a pronounced shortage 
of air-dried stock, but most orders are now coming in 
without specifying whether the stock shall be air-dried 
or kiln-dried, and as the latter is proving satisfactory 
it will probably to a great extent supersede previous 
specifications in this respect. 








St. Louis, Ilo. 


There is no radical change to report in the cypress 
market here for the past week. Deliveries are almost 
impossible and will be until navigation is resumed. A 
very large shipment is now on the way up the river, 
consisting of seven barge loads in two tows, amounting 
to about 2,500,000 feet and representing about $50,000 
worth of lumber. The country demand is reported to 
be holding its own and improving somewhat. Specialists 
here who have traveling salesmen out advise that orders 
are reasonably free, some of them averaging fifteen and 
twenty cars a week without extra solicitation. In the 
city, however, trade may be characterized as quiet. 
Some sales are being made to the sash and door people, 
but there are no large ones to report. The mill situa- 
tion is strong. The Louisiana mills are getting all the 
business they can well attend to, and the demand for 
cypress throughout the St. Louis territory is increas- 
ing each day, indicating the growing importance of this 
lumber in the west and northwest. 





New Orleans, La. 

There is practically nothing new in the cypress situa- 
tion. All the mills report a good business and several 
orders running up into the millions were floating around 
last week. Prices are being stiffly maintained and 
nobody is complaining about the advances recently put 
in effect. ‘The outlook is remarkably good. 





New York City. 


For a wood that has not always been in the position it 
occupies today cypress dealers have good cause to be 
satisfied with its present trade status. It stands as 
firmly on its own merits as any lumber on the list, its 
price is stiffly held, there is a fairly good demand and 
stocks are moving. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some of our dealers are getting in considerable cypress 
from Mississippi and report that it sells very readily in 
spite of the late advance. Thick cuts go to door Ifac- 
tories, while the more highly colored Louisiana cypress 
comes more in inch thicknesses and is made into panels. 


PPPPP I-III IIG LS 


Shingles. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The red cedar shingle market is probably as firm as it 
has ever been at this time of the year. Another advance 
was made by the manufacturers a few days ago, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will be main- 
tained, as the mills which have only recently started 
up have a large number of orders on hand and the 
chances are that they will be busy through the spring. 
Dealers in this territory have placed a good many orders 
since the first of the year, and there is now a brisk 
inquiry. 





New Orleans, La. 


The shingle situation remains unchanged. There will 
be no changes to report until after the meeting of the 
shingle manufacturers to be held in this city on Febru- 
ary 26, when prices will be fixed for the next six months 
to come. It is hardly probable that the prevailing 
prices will be altered. The demand continues good and 


stocks are much smaller than they were this time last 
year. 





Seattle, Wash. 

Shingle conditions here are in good shape, notwith- 
standing attempts on the part of a few jobbers to create 
a boom in prices in the hope of effecting a break. The 
association, however, took immediate steps to nip the 
attempt in the bud and the offending lists were with- 
drawn. There are still quite a number of mills idle, and 
cold weather the past week closed many others. Orders 
are plentiful, and cars in transit, while increasing, are 
not enough to create any alarm. 





Boston, Mass. 

Washington cedar shingles are still firm at $3.20 for 
clears, which in western parlance means 16-inch, five 
butts to two inches, strictly clear, vertical grain. *A*, 
16-inch, five butts to two inches, 10-inch clear butts, ver- 
tical grain, bring $2.85. The market is firm, and new 
advances are expected by Boston buyers. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. 

Diligent inquiry fails to reveal any favorable features 
in the market for tight barrel cooperage. Nominally 
lard tierces are quoted at 90 cents, but the demand is 
limited and the cooper shops are all running light. Pork 
barrels are quoted at 80 cents, but in recent sales prices 
have ranged from 75 to 774 cents. Coopers have more 
stock on hand than they can work up under present con- 
ditions and therefore prices for all kinds of tight barrel 
stock are weak. Considerable heading has been shipped 
in here for storage, shippers not being satisfied with 
prices, which average about 14 cents for tierce heading 
and 103 to 11 cents for pork, 

There seems no immediate prospect of improvement, 
so far as this market is concerned at least. Although 
offerings are light they are more than sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, and until there shall be a reversal 9f 
this condition no better prices can be hoped for. 

There is some demand for slack barrel stock, but the 
best inquiry is for 30-inch elm staves to be used in mak- 
ing sugar barrels. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 

Somewhat more favorable reports from producing 
eenters have eased off the situation a little, and there is 
now no doubt of a supply for the coming season, though 
there is so little leeway between the saw and the shop 
that there is need of more than the usual amount of 
kiln dried stock. This is a center for slack-barrel stock, 
but not for tight, though local packers for the most part 
buy their barrels here. There is much of the old disposi- 
tion to cut down till the margin of profit in the retail 
trade is wiped out, but jobbers are doing well. The for- 
mer jobbing prices for slack stock, $9 to $9.50 for elm 
staves, $12 for coiled hoops and 64 to 6} cents for bass- 
wood heading, are continued. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted-Employees 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED EDGERMAN. 
THE MARBURY LUMBER CO., Bozeman, Ala. 








WANTED—MAN TO SUPERINTEND 
Saw mill and yard. Capacity of mill, 15,000,000 Pine and hard- 
wood. MEIKLEJOHN & HATTEN LUMBER CO.. 
New London, Wis. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MAN 

To look after sawing; one having experience in the cutting of 

bill stuff, heavy timbers, etc. State your experience, references 
and salary wanted. Steady position to right kind of man. 

Address “H. 3,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Five machines. Must be competent and sober man. 
E. J. DAVIS MFG. CO., 75 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-LATH AND SHINGLE MAKER. 
We want afirst class man to take charge of our lath and shingle 
mill, or manufacture by the thousand. Day and “a run. 
CENTRAL LUMBER CO,, Hudson, Wis. 

















WANTED—A BAND SAWYER. 
HUBBART & VINCENT, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-—A NO. | HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly up on all hardwoods and grades: also be able to take 
charge of affairs in the manager’s absence; familiar with prices. 
We would prefer one who has had some experience in the east. 
An excellent opportunity for advancement to an ambitious 
young man, Address ‘H. 12,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
An experienced hardwood salesman, with established trade in 
New York state. Address, giving age, experience and reference 
to “H. 10,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—MANAGER. 
For good sized country lumber yard in Kansas. Musthave good 
references. Address ‘‘H. 8,’ care of American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL MAN WANTED. 

To take charge of planing mill shop, do cabinet work, use turn- 
ing lathe, keep up all machines. One not afraid of work. Noone 
else need apply. State salary expected, 

A. H. BARRETT & SON, Greenwood, Miss. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
A competent traveling salesman, one who understands lumber 
thoroughly. State where and for whom you have traveled. 
Address ‘‘G. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
For central and northern Dlinois and Indiana. One thoroughly 
acquainted with the trade. State salary. 
Address “G. 5,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MAN. 

To take charge of large southern hardwood mill, with railroad 

connected. Address with experience, references and salary, 
“Q. 14,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTOR. 

A party of experience to furnish his own skidding outfit. We 
will contract for the logging of 10 to 15 million feet per annum, 
mostly cypress, for a term of 3to5 years. Address 

“PALMETTO.” care of American Lumberman, 


MULTIPLICATION TABLES. 

Office men use my compiled tables of multiplication. Gives 
easily, quickly, accurately calculations on any combination of 
figures. Saves time, work, brain. Price $1.00. Send for cireu- 
lar. ROBERT S. AY ARS, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 
A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 
“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 
One that is thoroughly up in architect’s plans in building ma 
terial, etc., in sash and doors and can act as bill clerk also. 
Address ‘“‘M. A. T.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the “Lumber World” to advertise in the 
anted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
A first class man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
F. S. IRWIN, Eubank, Ky. 
WANTED-—SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sash, door aud blind factory; understand plans, estimating; 
tair draughtsman; honest, reliable and a hustler. Address 
“DETAILS,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION BY ENGINEER 
With thirty years’ practical experience as engineer of saw mill: 
versed in setting up machinery. Best of references given; good 
reasons for wanting position. Address 
“H. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
In modern mill. References furnished on application. 
Address ‘BAND SAW YER,” 
care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
To sell sash, doors, and blinds by experienced salesman. 
Address “H. 9,”" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed. Reliable, sober and best 

of references. Address 

W. A. GRINARD, 246 Union St., Olean, N. Y. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
By,a man who has had 13 years’ experience in the wholesale and 
retail lumber business. Thoroughly understands the manufacture 
and grading of pine and hardwoods. Desires a position as sales- 
man, bookkeeper, shipping clerk or retail yard manager. 
Address *G. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSIT'ON 
By a first class man as bookkeeper, order clerk or estimator, in 
the sash and door or lumber trade. Able to draw work from 
plans. Experienced. References Al. Address 
“JUNIOR,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE POSITION. 
In lumber office in Chicago or vicinity. Well qualified on gen 
eral office work. Steady. industrious, married. Reference from 
present employer. Address 
“G. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION. 
In the hardwood trade as foreman, sawyer, millwright, in- 
spector or salesman. 
Address “G 8,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION. 
By first class band saw filer. Fully competent, sober, steady 
and reliable. Address 
“RELIABLE,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-SITUATION 
By locomotive engineer. Four years’ experience. Reference. 
Address GEO. S. FRAZEE, Mina, Pa. 


WANTED POSITION—COMPETENT OFFICE MAN. 
Thoroughly experienced in the lumber business, from stump to 
market, desires change, Address 
“N. H. M.,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED POSITION 
By a first class lumber bookkeeper and office man, at present em- 
ployed. Address “FRANCIS,” care of American Lumberman, 
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WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed, in any sized mill or capa- 
city, or ask nothing. Address BOX 62, Alamogordo, N. M. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Long experience. Pacific coast preferred, Address 
P. O. BOX 491, Emporium, Pa. 


WANTED. 
Members of the Central Association of Traveling Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen wanting salaried situations apply to the 
secretary, JNO. OXENFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Vane Tinherinber Lands 








WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 
WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 


available to rail transportation. Will pay cash. 
Address “G. 6," care of American Lumberman., 


HARDWOOD AND CEDAR TIMBER LAND 
Wanted near the Chicago & North-Western Railroad. Address 
A. H. RUSCH, Reedsville, Wis. 





[Wanted:fumber Shingles} 


WANTED-AT ONCE, 
2x2x30'\%-inch dry oak squares. 
WOLVERINE MANUFACTURING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


GEORGES COHN, 
Vincennes, (France). Timber agents. American logs and lumber 
a specialty. 








WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Second growth white ash squares, 56 and 63 inches long. Write 
for our new price list. ALTHAUS & BALMER, Bluffton, Ohio. 


WANTED-—PAIL STAVES AND HEADING. 
Three hundred cars poplar, basswood or pine. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Belmont, N. Y. 


WANTED—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 24, 24%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH, Clarksburg. W. V 


WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 

We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 

McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect at shipping point. 
LESH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich. 
WANTED—OAK AND POPLAR. 
Will pay spot cash and if quantity sufficient will send man to 
take it up. Address P. G. DODGE & CO., 
Twenty-second and Lumber Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 

All kinds hardwood lumber. We will send our inspector to 
receive lumber when the ec J is large enough. rite for 
our latest price list and book containing inspection rules and log 
scale. GEO. E. WHITE & CO., 406 West Lake St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—LOG RUN WALNUT. 
One million feet log run walnut, largely 1 inch, can use some 1% 
inch and 2inch, can use dry or green stock and take it up any- 
where and pay spot cash. yrite me what you have. My prices 


are at the top for good stock. : 
M. M. McNEILL, Danville, 1. 
WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Sycamore lumber 1% thick, 5 to 15 inches wide, grade to be 


common and better, dry or green. Name price f. o. b. Defiance, 
Ohia. THE H. B. TENZER BOX CO. 


BLACK WALNUT LOGS WANTED. 
THE OAKEN LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio, 
' oxporters of hardwoods, 





WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full particulars andlist of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Belding, Mich. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il. 











WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long. 

Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y. 


\ 


WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. 


All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, M & DICKSON, London, England. 





| Wanted:Seeond Hand Machinery] 


WANTED-SAW MILL COMPLETE. 
Stearns or Lane mill with capacity of 30.000 to 40,000 feet per 
day, three head blocks on carriage, head blocks to open up to 48 
inches, carriage and track made to cut 32-foot lumber. Also 
engine, boilers, planer, moulder, feed rip saw, shafting, ete. Send 
specifications. Address ‘‘H.6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTEDO~-KILN-DRYING APPARATUS. 
State make and condition. Must be cheap. 
BOX 34, Marion. Ohio. 


FOR EXCHANGE. 
I have houses and vacant lots in two of the best cities in Mich- 
igan, perfect titles and no incumbrance, to exchange for a small 
band saw mill and some woodworking machines. Will give a big 
bargain, as I want the machines and am short of cash. 
Inquire of H. B HUSTON, Lansing, Mich. 


Waned-Logingy piped 


WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE, 36-INCH CAUGE. 

Saddle tank type. Size, about 9x14 or 10x16, Porter or Baldwin 
make. State age, condition, price, and give full specification. 

Address “LOCOMOTIVE,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-SHAY GEARED LOCOMOTIVE. 
40 to 50 ton, second hand, in good order. State condition, price 
and where can be seen. C. B. FARR, Williamsport, Pa. 
WANTED-—RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment for sale. Full market prices paid for rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc. THE KILBY RAIL CO., 

515 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—HEAVY LOGGING CARS. 
Standard gauge, must not exceed 34 inches in height over all. 
Address ‘POND-DECKER LUMBER CO., Deckerville, Ark. 


WANTED-—LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE. 
One 20 to 30 ton geared locomotive, 36 inch gauge. Send spec 
ifications and state price, age and condition. 
BODAN LUMBER CO., Pollok, ‘lexas. 
LOCGING LOCOMOTIVE, CARS AND RAILS. 
Locomotive, either Shay or Porter, of any gauge or weight; 
standard and narrow gauge logging cars; several miles of rails. 
M MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 


 Vanted:Business Opportunies | 














FOR SALE—-MENOMONEE INDIAN SAW LOGS. 

I offer for sale to the highest and best bidder fifteen million 
(15,000,000)) feet, more or less, of pine saw logs, according to the 
seale of the government sealers, banked by the Menomonee 
Indians during the winter of 1899 and 1,900, as follows: 

On Wolf river and tributaries, 13,422,200 feet. 

On south brauch of Oconto river, 1,577,800 feet. 

Sealed bids endorsed on the envelopes “Bids for Menomonee 
Logs,”’ and addressed to the undersigned at Keshena, Wis., will 
be received until 2 o’clock p. m..March 15, 1900, at which time all 
bids will be opened in the presence of the bidders at the office of 
the Green Bay Indian Agency, Keshena. Wis. 

The sale of said logs will be awarded to the highest and best 
bidder, subject to the approval of the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the honorable Secretary of the Interior, who 
reserve the right to reject any and all bids as they shall deem for 
the best‘interest of the Indians. 

Each bid to receive consideration must be accompanied by a 
certified check or draft upon some solvent national bank or 
United States depository for five per cent of the amount of the 
bid, payable to the order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Checks or drafts of unsuccessful bidders will be returned to 
them after confirmation of the sale, but the checks or drafts of 
successful bidders will be held until the logs awarded them are 
a paid for, in which case the checks will be returned to the 
vidder. 

But in all cases where the successful bidders fail to comply 
with the requirements of the Indian office in the purchase or 
payment for logs bid in the checks or drafts will be forfeited to 
the United States and the logs advertised and sold again. 

Within ten days after having received a notice that his bid has 
been accepted the successful bidder must deposit to the credit 
of the United States Treasurer in a National depository to be 
designated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the full amount 
of money bid for logs and deliver to the undersigned a duplicate 
receipt of certificate of deposit. 

Separate bids will be received covering all the logs on the 
Wolf river and its tributaries and all the logson the south branch 
of the Oconto river, as well as bids covering all the logs on both 
rivers, 

The logs have all been scaled by competent and sworn scalers 
and can easily be tested as to accuracy. 

Any further information relative to the logs or the sale of same 
can be obtained by addressing 

D. H. GEORGE, 


U.S. Indian Agent, 


Green Bay Indian Agency, 
Keshena, Wis. 


Keshena, Wis., 
February 14th, 1900. 


FOR SALE-—10,000 ACRES HARDWOODS. 
Finely timbered, one track, advantageously located close to 
snarket, on Alabama river, seventy miles from Mobile; good mill 
sites, W.H. FITZPATRICK, Mobile, Ala. 


FOR SALE—-KENTUCKY & SOUTHERN TIMBER. 
Bargains in Kentucky and all southern states. All size tracts 
of white oak and poplar on line of newly constructed railroad in 
eastern Kentucky. Standing trees in any quantity. Also mineral 
and coal lands. BECKNER & JOUETT, Winchester, Ky. 
FOR SALE—VIRGIN TIMBER LAND. 

30,000 acres of Virgin timber land in North Carolina, by experts, 
said to be one of the best timbered hardwood tracts in the south. 
Poplar, oak, ash white pine, hemlock and various other wood. 
For particulars address “J. B.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—A GOOD SAW MILL. 

We want to hire mill of 15,000 to 20,000 feet daily capacity: 
—" feet to cut. Timber on Wabash road in northern Mis- 
sour. 

WANTED-—TO BUY. 
Paying retail lumber yard in Kansas or Oklahoma, 
e Address ““T. K.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR NEBRASKA YARDS. 
Manager who can speak German and handle lumber and imple 
ment business, Also a stenographer and office man. 
Address ‘‘K. K.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


$20,000 OR MORE 
To invest with experienced oversight in a profitable mercantile- 
branch of the Inmber for other wood products trade. Address, 





In town of 1200 to 4000 inhabitants. Will pay cash. Address 
“D. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted:Miscellaneous | 


OLD PIPE AND RAILS WANTED. 

Write fully what you offer for sale as to sizes, quantity and con- 
dition when will make cash offer. Address 

BOX 93, care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as it appears in 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 





WANTED—-LUMBERMEN TO USE 

The “Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code”’ and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 by itsuse. Price, one 
copy, 83.00; two copies, $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

815 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotten up by a practical 
hardwood lumberman who knew what was wanted. Bound in 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in position 
while writing. Size 4% x 8% inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies. $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
ublished and for sale by the 
. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


For Sale: Tinber inher Lands | 














WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 


quartered ; inspection at shipping point. 
E. C. BRADFORD, 71 BuhlfBlock, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED-LUMBERMEN 

To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘“‘Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code."’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 
users. 

Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 

Published and for sale by the 

4 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


TIMBER FOR SALE. 

Long leaf virgin pine in groups, 10 to 150 millions. 

N. C. pine, virgin pine in groups, 10 to 75 millions. 

Oak, ash, hickory, cottonwood, in groups, 10 to 150 millions. 

Cypress, in groups, 10 to 100 millions. 

All choice virgin timber, convenient for railroad, mills and 
water transportation. Parties who are practical, and those who 
have brains, brawn and boodle should write me. 

CHAS. MARTHINSON, Port Harrelson, S. C. 





FOR SALE—CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE. 

3.000,000,000—California sugar pine, in one body. Trees 3 to 7 
feet, smooth, straight. sound and clear. Absolutely the best 
body of timber on earth. Will sell at an agreed price per M 
stumpage, and agree on man to estimate quantity. No other 
such timber offering obtainable in U. S. or elsewhere. Either to 
hold or for immediate operation. For details, address 

“D, 2," care of American Lumberman. 


J. H. MAGILL LUMBER CO., Seymour, Mo. . 


BIDS WANTED. 

(3,000) three thousand acres of hardwood lands, on the east 
bank of the Sabine river, eight miles east of Zwallie,on the K. 
Pp. & Gulf railroad. A timber road will in the near future be built 
by the Allen Lumber Company of Jwallie to the east bank of 
the Sabine river, at a point where theselands are situated. Ad- 
dress the owners, SCARBOROUGH & CARVER, 
Natchitoches, La. 

WE ARE AGENTS FOR 
The Land and Trust Company of Florida. 
Sir Henry Reed, purchase of 2,000,000 acres, Florida and Gulf 

Land Company. 

We have for sale in Washington county, Florida, 25,000 acres 
virgin yellow pine, solid body; cut 5,000 feet per acre. 
WEST FLORIDA REAL ESTATE OFFICF, 


Wewahitchka, West Florida. 

FOR SALE—YELLOW PINE STUMPAGE. 

A southern railroad company offers, for a short time. to sell two 
hundred and fifty million feet of Long Leaf Yellow Pine stump- 
age. 

Two-thirds virgin timber, one-third boxed. 

The largest and best body of timber available to the gulf 
through the port of Mobile, Ala. 

Lying in almost a solid body extending from river for fifty miles. 

Our railroad runs from the river through the center of the 
tract. No part of the timber is more than five miles from our 
main line. 

Price, $2 a thousand feet on the stump. 

Arrangements will be made for delivery of logs to the river, or 
lumber along ship side, if desired by purchaser. 

This is a rare opportunity for large and quick returns to any 

arty having the money to swing it. The demand is sogreat that 


t is impossible to fill orders in the Mobile district even at the big - 


prices prevailing. 
: Mills can be had to cut the lumber by contract at very close 
figures. 

If interested and can command $250,000 cash for first payment, 
the balance can be paid from sale of product, leaving a big profit 
beside. Address ‘‘G, 3,” care of American Lumberman. 

FOR SALE—SOUTHERN TIMBER LANDS. 
State kinds and amount wanted. J. L. FARLEY, Beebe, Ark. 
FOR SALE-CYPRESS, PINE. 

400,000,000 feet pine and hardwood. Well located for rail or 
water shipments. 100,000,000 feet red cypress. Near Southern 
Pacific railway. 6,000 acres pine near Llinois Central railway. 
Lots of good things for buyers of pine, oak, ete. I havesold 40,000 


acres in Louisiana with past three weeks. 
W. H. HOWCOTT, New Orleans, La. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 

Sixteen thousand acres yellow pine timber, never cut over. 
Coastwise shipments made by rail or water. Fully equipped saw 
mill, 25,000 capacity, planing mill same. Locomotive, log cars 
and rails, mule teams and carts. Will be sold very low to close 
out anestate. Addres P.O. DRAWER 13, St. Augustine, Fla. 


TIMBERMEN AND FARMERS 
United States Land Scrip can be used to locate Government 
lands surveyed or unsurveyed anywhere in the United States 
without residence thereon. Write for full particulars. 
S. A. KEAN, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
8,000 ACRES CYPRESS TIMBER LAND. 
With some oak and ash. It also contains about 900 acres of 
juniper bays. Want to sell by March 25th, as am needing money 
for mill now operating. Terms, two-thirds cash. Price, $3.50. 
Need pay for portions containing standing timber only. 
Address “‘E. 3,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE-—BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
100,000 acres in large or small tracts of choicest fir and cedar. 
Average about 40,000 feet to the acre. On navigable water. 
Apply to HALL & SHANNON, Vancouver, B. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Kentucky white oak. 600,000trees. Address 
J. R. FLIPPIN, Memphis, Tenn. 
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